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How SCIENCE Makes 
_ Good Eggs Better 


yee D potency increased tenfold, 

taste improved, shell strong and _ per- 
fect. Superior eggs—and more of them— 
because the poultry raiser has systematically 
treated his flock with ultraviolet light. 
More and better milk, healthier cows, a 
lower bacteria count—also the result of 
ultraviolet treatment. These are benefits 
which are passed on to you in the form of 
better-quality food products. 


Superior vegetables for your table—earlier, 
sturdier plants are produced by electric 
sterilization and heating of the soil. Incan- 
descent lighting stimulates and controls 


plant growth. X-ray treatment of seeds and 
bulbs is producing new and improved varie- 
ties of plants. These and other new move- 
ments in agriculture are increasing the 
certainty of a high-quality food supply. 


In these movements General Electric is co- 
operating with many agricultural labora- 
tories and farm experts. Some of these 
developments would have been impracticable 
without earlier G-E research, for from the 
Research Laboratory, in Schenectady, came 
the necessary tools for investigation and 
application of its results. 


In every field of productive endeavor, G-E research is contributing to 
the progress toward higher standards of living 
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HE ideal state, according to Plato, 
would see the intellectuals rule, the 
warriors protect, and the artisans work. But 
down through history the politicians have 
done the ruling while the intellectuals have 
for the most part been content to rotate on 
their own particular orbit. It would seem 
then that the problem, as expressed in the 
myth of the cave, is still one of adjusting 
intellectual understanding to popular reality. 
Coming down to cases, the pertinent ques- 
tion is whether there is any hope for such 
an adjustment between the intellectual and 
the politician in present-day American de- 
mocracy. Max Ascoli, author of /ntelligence 
in Politics (Norton, $2.50), not only be- 
lieves that there is, but he is convinced that 
democracy can have a richer and a more 
lasting meaning only when the gap is 
bridged between the brain and the backslap. 


Alvin F. Harlow 
Mary Randolph 
Wayne Gard 


Appleton-Century $5.00 
Appleton-Century $2.50 
Houghton-Mifflin $2.50 





Contrast this with the convictions of Gilbert 
Seldes, who in Mainland (Scribners, $3.00), 
arraigns the intellectuals and condemns 
them as the “belittlers’” and potential de- 
stroyers of America. 

{t is strange that two such books, both 
professing implicit faith in democracy, should 
stem from such irreconcilable concepts. 
Where Seldes, in calling for a determined 
and vigorous defense of democracy, charges 
the intellectuals with an attack upon Amer- 
ica which has been “ill-natured or ignorant 
or both,” Professor Ascoli believes that the 
United States is the one country where the 
intellectuals have stayed in a modest estate 
and refrained from arrogance. Another ex- 
ample: ; 

Seldes: “. . . the literary belittling of 
America has carried forward a propaganda 
for the destruction of the American political 
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system and the abasement of the American 
standard of living.” 

Ascoli: “. . . intelligence is still the force 
which may dispel the haziness of democratic 


| politics by the awareness of its function and 
| the responsibility of its freedom. . 


. . Only 
a watchful intelligence of freedom can make 
democracy human and save freedom.” 

Mr. Seldes sums up his description of in- 
tellectual activity in this country with the 
word, “treason”; Professor Ascoli urges a 
solidarity among intellectuals for the pur- 
pose of reinforcing democracy. 

Considering the books independently, Jn- 
telligence in Politics is a sound and engross- 
ing study of the part which intelligence, and 
its professional embodiment, the intellec- 
tuals, play in the politics of a democracy. 
Dr. Ascoli, former professor of jurispru- 
dence in Italian universities, and now a 
member of the graduate faculty of the New 
School for Social Research, contends that 
although there is a deadlock today crippling 
both democracy and intelligence, application 
of intelligence to politics may be able to 
“settle a large secure area fit for human life 
at the edge between the traditional and the 
authoritarian slope of democracy.” 


Why Politics? 


Ideally, politics and politicians might be 
dispensed with altogether. One has only to 
consider a Presidential election year, such 
as the one now churning and grinding on, 
to realize the patent irrationality of the po- 
litical formula. Thousands of job-obsessed 
peanut-crunchers swoop down upon a city 
to start off the year’s political festivities 
with a convention. The convention is a 
three-ring affair, after the regular manner, 
at which the people march, shout, and clap 
hands according to the rehearsals. Once the 
conventions are over, anything goes, includ- 
ing lying, false issues, and dishonest accu- 
sations. One beholds the spectacle of a can- 
didate for high national office making 
speeches from high school essays and using 
words as devices to conceal the thoughts. 
For such are the penalties of politics. 

Yet Professor Ascoli would not rearrange 
the entire political pattern. Unlike Plato, he 
does not believe intellectuals should do the 
actual directing, but says that their utmost 
usefulness to democracy is to act in their 
own domain, forming and working out ideas 
which the “men of action may in their own 
way accept, adapt, or re-invent.” 
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On the other hand, Mainland can see no 
worth-while future for the intellectuals. 
Their constant attack, Mr. Seldes maintains, 
has left America helpless before the impact 
of hostile European systems. Those who 
are guilty of “treason,” according to the 
author, would include Van Wyck Brooks, 
George Cabot Lodge, H. L. Mencken, Sin- 
clair Lewis, John O’Neill, Sherwood Ander- 
son, Lewis Mumford, and almost every 
other figure of importance on the American 
culture horizons. Since Mr. Seldes goes on 
to say that America’s problems might be 
solved by beginning “with what we want to 
save then decide what must be destroyed in 
order to save what we want to save,” it 
would appear that anyone of prominence 
who has ever criticized this country is in a 
perilous position. One can hardly imagine a 
democracy without full and free discussion 
and criticism. 

Mr. Seldes moves on from his tirade 
against the intellectuals to call for a defense 
of national independence, civil freedom, and 
private prosperity. He believes that democ- 
racy, not communism, can defeat fascism. 
The liberties for which the founding fathers 
fought cannot be maintained without a con- 
stant vigilance and “re-creation” ; The finan- 
cial system should be overhauled in such a 
way as to emancipate both industry and 
agriculture from incompetent rule. 

If not convincing, Mainland is interesting 
reading; if it has a somewhat nationalistic 
ring, it is balanced somewhat by an honest 
faith in America and her ability to work out 
her own democratic destiny. Summing up 
the essential Mainland philosophy, the au- 
thor believes that the real America is beyond 
the Alleghanies ; when it is a question of the 
Mississippi Valley and the Pacific where 
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they are in conflict with the Hudson and the 
Atlantic, Americans should align against 
the latter. 


Democracy and Peace 


Analogous to Mr. Seldes’ contention that 
there must be consistent and unrelenting ef- 
forts to maintain democracy, is the assertion 
in Henry Wickham Steed’s Vital Peace 
(Macmillan, $2.75) that permanent peace, 
like democracy, can prevail best when man 
does not sit back and accept peace as a life- 
long heritage, but is continuously active in 
strengthening the bulkheads against war. 

Mr. Steed believes that pacifism as a solu- 
tion to war is losing ground rapidly. The 
great Japanese grab of Manchuria and the 
outright burglary in Ethiopia by Mussolini 
point to the ineffectiveness of the rather- 
die-than-fight doctrine, he says. Peace propa- 
ganda is failing, too, he adds, because “its 
psychology is wrong.” The nature of man 
requires an emotional outlet which so far 
has been provided only by actual blood-and- 
thunder conflict, Mr. Steed maintains, and 
present peace education will fail unless it 
uses the psychology of offering a substitute 
appeal to the war emotions of man. 

“The ideal of a fat, riskless existence, in 
safety from outside attack, warms nobody’s 
blood. The concept of keeping the 
peace is too negative. It stops short of the 
point where the vital human forces come 
into play.” 

Mr. Steed, then, is in favor of “waging” 
peace, or, to use his own expression, non- 
war. Non-war should be high adventure 
which would lift men above their ordinary 
selves. When all the resources and the cour- 
age now mortgaged to preparation for war 
are pledged to the adventure of peace, a new 
and finer stage in human development will 
have been reached. Human values, of course, 
will have to be reshaped and an entirely new 
type of civilization may have to be molded, 
but “vital peace” will be worth the change. 

Vital Peace is wishful idealism of the 
highest order; its author, in fact, does not 
deny that his conclusions take for granted 
ideal conditions. Nor does he predict when 
“vital peace” will be brought about. He 
frankly acknowledges the obstacles to per- 
manent non-war, but holds out hope that 
men and nations may yet find courage to 
stop the headlong plunge towards disaster. 
Whatever Mr. Steed’s conclusions may be, 
his work is definitely of merit for its careful 
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and well-documented study of the world’s 
peace movements. 


War in Spain 

Little has been published in the English 
language during the last five years of 
present-day Spain. True, there has been 
some recent outstanding historical fiction on 
Spain, notably Ralph Bates’ The Olive Field, 
published several months ago, and the more 
recent Seven Red Sundays, by Ramon J. 
Sender, (Liveright, $2.75), but the student 
of foreign affairs has no available systematic 
account of the history of Spain since 1933 
in any language. This historical dearth was 
ended suddenly, if not too impressively last 
month, however, when on the same day 
Spain in Revolt by Harry Gannes and Theo- 
dore Repard, (Knopf, $2.00), and Civil War 
in Spain, by Felix Morrow (Pioneer book- 
let, $.15), made twin appearances. 

The 1936 fascist uprising, according to the 
highly informative Spain in Revolt, was a 
desperate attempt by the landowners to re- 
gain what was decisively threatened after 
the February elections, when land reform 
and legislation were enacted by the People’s 
Front. The Cortes had passed a law shortly 
after the elections calling for the re-exami- 
nation of the cases of all peasants expelled 
by the Lerroux-Robles government from the 
land for non-payment of rent. The land- 
owners particularly resented the action of 
the goveriment in settling 100,000 peasants 
and their families on the land. The revolu- 
tion, therefore, was chiefly a struggle over 
land. A fascist victory would mean the end 
of land reform while Government success in 
downing the uprising would herald new and 
greater land justice for the peasants. 
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The authors of both Spain in Revolt and 
Civil War in Spain approach the Spanish 
question from the same basic tenets: a fascist 
victory would not only exterminate democ- 
racy in Spain but forge a conclusive link in 
the chain of the goosestepper’s group which 
would result in world conflict, with the re- 
sult that the cry will be, as it was in 1914, 
“Make the world safe for democracy.” 


Back to the World War 


It might be appropriate at this point to 
consider three new works dealing with the 
World War. The most important, perhaps, 
is the fifth volume of the War Memoirs of 
David Lloyd George, published in England 
(U.S. publication by Little, Brown, on De- 
cember 1; $3.00). The other two books are 
the Memoirs of Count Bernstorff (Random 
House, $3.50), and The War in Outline, by 
Captain Liddell Hart (Random House, 
$2.00). 

Points raised by Lloyd George concerning 
the American Army are discussed in part by 
Count Bernstorff, German Ambassador to 
America during the World War, and more 
fully by Captain Liddell Hart. England's 
war-time Prime Minister has turned again 
to the manufacture of his vinegar memoirs, 
this time spraying his hatred and bitterness 
on the two foremost American principals in 
the World War, President Wilson and Gen- 
eral Pershing. It is. paradoxical, though 
fortunate, that a more than adequate reply 
to the charges against Wilson should be 
furnished by Count Bernstorff. It is fortu- 
nate, too, that there is the clear-thinking 
and calm Captain Liddell Hart to takethe 
sting out of the attack on Pershing. 

President Wilson, writes Lloyd George, 
constantly imperiled the Allied cause with 
his utter lack of “push and drive,” miser- 
ably failing to “turn out the mechanism of 
war after eighteen months of sweating, toil- 
ing, and hustling.” And General Pershing, 
continues the katydid diplomat, blundered 
from the start, particularly in his insistence 
that the American Army fight as an entity 
and not under British or French colors. 

Count Bernstorff, whose remarkably in- 
teresting and informative memoirs are not 
soured by personal prejudices, declares that 
after the United States came into the war, 
her military and financial assistance was 
lavish and unstinted. This is in almost 
direct answer to the charge by Lloyd George 
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that American industry and business were 
inept during the war. 7 

The German Ambassador asserts that if 
his country had accepted Wilson’s offer of 
peace mediation in 1916, Germany’s salva- 
tion would have been brought about and the 
present European disorder would have been 
avoided. Germany should have accepted 
mediation, he adds, if for no other reason 
than that there was “no other way of pre- 
venting the entry of the United States into 
the war.” 

While challenging the wisdom of General 
Pershing’s policy to build an American 
Army independent of the Allies, Captain 
Liddell Hart is willing to concede, unlike 
Lloyd George, that since the war was won, 
Pershing was proved correct. This would 
appear to take on added emphasis when it is 
recalled that in an emergency conference 
during the war, Lloyd George told Pershing 
that unless American troops filled the gaps 
in the Allied ranks, the war would be lost. 

Considering the books separately, the new- 
est volume of the War Memoirs of Lloyd 
George will receive a large, but hardly sym- 
pathetic American audience. After pouring 
thousands upon thousands of American 
youth into the mudholes and shell-torn bat- 
tlefields of Europe so that countries repre- 
sented by men such as Lloyd George would 
be able to turn a probable defeat into victory, 
a nation cannot be expected to respect the 
words of an annoying fumarole whose erup- 
tions stem ‘from personal bitterness. Whether 
Lloyd George will be regarded in the per- 
spective of time as a great statesman or 
merely as an asterisk to history is not im- 
portant. This much, however, is certain: as 
an author and historian, Lloyd George lacks 
the commendable sense of restraint and im- 
partiality which have made English histori- 
cal literature outstanding. 

In marked contrast to Lloyd George’s 
work are both The War in Outline and 
Memoirs of Count Bernstorff ; the former is 
clear, comprehensive, and carries the weight 
of authority; the latter is extremely read- 
able as well as enlightening. 
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Loc of Major CurRRENTS 


AT HOME: 


UR thirty-eighth Presidential campaign 
O is near enough to its close for a rea- 
sonably accurate appraisal of its motivat- 
ing forces, its curious sidelights and shifts, 
and its possible effects on public policy. So 
far as style of procedure is concerned, it can 
justly be described as a normal campaign. 
Academic issues have shown a tendency to 
disappear, with emotionalism rising to the 
surface. Sober debate has given place to 
personalities and extravagant charges. As 
has often happened in the past, interlopers 
have stolen a large part of the show. 

All of this goes with the functioning of a 
great democracy in travail. You simply can- 
not stir 130,000,000 people to fever heat 
without creating more or less froth and 
scum. Because of peculiar conditions, not 
only in this country, but throughout the 
civilized world, the campaign presents some 
unusual characteristics. Both words and 
ideas have been borrowed from Europe and, 
whether we like to admit it or not, our mass 
psychology has reacted to influences from 
abroad. Very few of us have adopted com- 
munism or fascism as doctrines either worth- 
while or workable in the United States, but 
most of us have come to fear both. This 
fear has been greatly stimulated by political 
propaganda. Conservatives have charged 
liberals with extreme views, and vice versa. 


9 


Even the President has been accused of 
communistic leanings, while big business has 
been attacked as driving toward fascism. 

To a certain extent the policy pursued by 
both major parties can be credited with the 
queer twist of cleavage which is taking 
place. Last Spring the majority of people 
assumed that we would divide broadly be- 
tween progressive and conservative views, 
that the Democrats would challenge the 
Supreme Court if not the Constitution, and 
that the Republicans would adopt a reac- 
tionary position. It was generally believed 
that the platforms would be far apart, and 
they were, so far as resounding words could 
make them. When it came to ideas, how- 
ever, they were much closer together than 
most of us supposed they could be. 

Both parties were for social security, 
though they differed somewhat as to the 
proper method of bringing it about. Both 
favored help for the farmer; both were for 
a stabilized currency system; both were for 
regulation of quasi-public business; both 
were for enlightened isolation; and both 
promised to take care of the needy. 

The immediate effect was chilling, espe- 
cially on those who expected and wished for 
a sharp division. Three or four potential 
third-party movements made their appear- 
ance. For a time it looked as though we 
might have a sizeable bolt. The old brass- 
collar complex, however, soon took com- 
mand. The great majority of people decided 
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that, regardless of platforms or acceptance 
speeches, the Democratic Party was liberal 
and the Republican Party was conservative. 
There was a grand shift all along the line, 
with old-line Democrats taking a walk, and 
progressive Republicans lining up for Roose- 
velt. 

The third party, which was brought into 
being by. the coalition of Coughlinites, 
Townsendites, and Lemkeites, began to lose 
ground the day it was born. Its strength has 
steadily waned. It may corral enough votes 
to change the result as between Republicans 
and Democrats in a few doubtful States, but 
it has little chance of carrying a single State 
or of laying the foundation for future 
growth. 


Manufactured Bogies 


The inclination of each party to charge 
the other with extreme views has accom- 
plished little but to generate fear which, 
though unwarranted in most instances, can 
be productive of bad results. Many people 
have been led to believe that President 
Roosevelt and his associates are definitely 
radical—radical to the point of wanting to 
amend or override the Constitution. An 
equally large number, perhaps, have been 
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led to believe that Governor Landon js 
merely a stalking horse for big business and 
that big business is out to grasp control of 
the Government. The alarm thus created is 
leading to the voluntary formation of all 
sorts of leagues, clubs, and associations to 
prevent this or that. We have an out-crop- 
ping of anti-fascist, anti-Semitic, anti-rad- 
ical, and anti-most-anything organizations, 
What is worse, we have an increased sus- 
ceptibility to swallow the most preposterous 
assertions and an element of intellectual 
racketeers more than willing to provide 
them. Such wild-eyed outbursts as that of 
the Black Legion indicates how far the 
thing can go. So, too, does the arrest of 
Earl Browder in Terre Haute. 


King for a Day 


Of all the incidents of the campaign, 
Browder’s arrest is easily the most sugges- 
tive in its implications. One need not sym- 
pathize either with him or with his cause to 
realize this. When all is said and done, the 
fact remains that the Presidential candidate 
of a legally recognized party was put in jail 
to prevent him from making a scheduled 
speech. If that can be done in one case and 
the precedent stands, it can be done in an- 
other. If local or even nation-wide senti- 
ment justifies the police chief of a small 
town in jailing a Presidential candidate on 
trumped-up charges, and if neither State 
nor national authorities have power to inter- 
vene quickly enough to prevent the rightful 
expression of free speech, we have come to a 
critical situation. 

Mr. Browder was scheduled to make an 
address in Terre Haute, Indiana, on the eve- 
ning of Wednesday, September 30. When 
he stepped from the train that afternoon, he 
and two companions were arrested as va- 
grants. They were held in jail for twenty- 
six hours. When appealed to for relief, both 
State and national authorities replied that 
they had no power to intervene. Next morn- 
ing the case was dismissed, of course, just 
as those making the arrest knew it would be. 

Communism has nothing to do with the 
issue. There probably never was and never 
will be a situation in this country which does 
not involve overwhelming antagonism to 
some Presidential candidate in certain com- 
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munities. We never have had, and probably 
never will have, a political party which does 
not represent a hopeless minority in some 
sections. If the prevailing sentiment can 
justify the chief of police in preventing a 
candidate from speaking by merely arrest- 
ing him, we might as well admit that we are 
up against a serious problem. While democ- 
racy functions through the rule of the ma- 
jority, it is sustained by the protection of 
minorities, no matter how small, as long as 
they are legally recognized. 

If the Communist Party is not worthy of 
legal recognition, there is a way to outlaw 
it. At present, however, it enjoys legal rec- 
ognition, will appear on the ballot, and, 
therefore, is entitled to such protection as 
the law affords. But the law seems to have 
heen powerless in this instance. For one day 
the chief of police of Terre Haute ruled this 
country. For one day he jammed the na- 
tion’s entire machine. If he can do that on 
the grounds he took, what chief of police 
cannot? What minority party is safe, and 
what do our boasted Constitutional guaran- 
tees mean? 


Dominant Trends 


The drawing together of both major par- 
ties, the large shift of voters from one to the 
other on the broad ground of liberalism vs. 
conservatism, the fevered heat engendered 
by issues on which neither party has taken 
a stand—all go to show the presence of 
dominant trends in America. There is wide- 
spread agreement among the people on the 
desirability of certain policies. The basis of 
division with regard to these policies is 
method of procedure rather than objective. 
The country as a whole is for some kind of 
social security; for balancing conditions as 
between agriculture and industry; for giv- 
ing labor the right to be articulate; for a 
sufficient degree of independence in our for- 
eign relations to avoid entanglements that 
might drag the United States into war; for 
Steady reduction of the spread between pov- 
erty and wealth; for sufficient regulation of 
business to prevent unfair competition on the 
one hand and the rise of irresistible eco- 
nomic power on the other. In addition, it 
goes without saying that the American peo- 
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ple will permit no administration to neglect 
the needy or to ignore the distressed. 

The prevailing attitude of mind toward 
these and similar problems has become well- 
nigh fixed. No matter who is elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, that attitude of 
mind must be satisfied. It would be extrava- 
gant to suppose that the next four years 
would show a far different result under Lan- 
don or Roosevelt. The former might slow 
down the process of change and innovation 
to some extent, while the latter might be 
inclined to accelerate it, but neither would 
go far afield from the drift of prevailing 
thought or the task which war and depres- 
sion still leave unfinished. Whether or not 
the prevailing thought can be described as 
revolutionary, it represents the slow, irre- 
sistible force of evolution, and is a logical 
by-product of that determination to improve 
conditions which is, and always has been, 
the driving factor in American life. 


A Real Threat to Democracy 


Both President Roosevelt and Governor 
Landon are able, conscientious men. It is 
depressing to think that, in running for the 
highest office in the country, they must be 
exposed to such scurrilous insinuations as 
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seem to go with partisan politics. That in 
itself constitutes the most serious threat to 
democracy that we face. We cannot allow 
partisanship to hinge on picking flaws or 
pointing out defects in our leaders, especially 
flaws and defects of a petty, personal char- 
acter, without creating false and dangerous 
impressions. We cannot imply that every- 
one who aspires to reach the top is crooked 
or incompetent, without promoting loss of 
confidence not only in them but in the sys- 
tem for which they stand. We cannot ex- 
pect youth to take a hopeful, constructive 
view of democracy unless we place more em- 
phasis on its virtues and less on its faults. 
To put it another way, we cannot continue 
to develop and improve the system as we 
must—if it endures—if we permit ward poli- 
tics and back-fence gossip to play such a 
part in our major campaigns. 


A Poll of the Press 


A poll conducted by Current History 
among newspaper publishers showed a bal- 
ance in favor of Landon. Two hundred and 
fifty publishers the country over were asked 
to name their Presidential preference, to 
state their reasons, and to enumerate what 
they considered the best or poorest features 
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of the New Deal. Eighty-eight publishers 
responded, three of them representing chains 
of newspapers totaling 69 dailies. All in all, 
154 papers were covered. 

While certain reports had indicated a 
great preponderance of Landon sentiment 
among the publishers, Current History's 
score gave the Republican candidate a lead 
of only 3 to 2. This included the support of 
the Hearst publications (29 newspapers) 
and of the Gannett chain (17 newspapers). 
A third group of 23 papers, however, de- 
clared for Roosevelt, and this, too, was fig- 
ured in the total. 

The poll showed 92 newspapers for Lan- 
don and 62 for Roosevelt, the Republican 
candidate drawing heavily from Eastern 
financial centers and the Midwest, and the 
President finding his strongest support in 
Eastern industrial centers, the South, the 
Southwest, and the Pacific Coast. 

Among the Landonite publishers there 
was a lack of confidence; a third at best 
were “hopeful” of his election; another third 
would venture no prediction; five candidly 
believed that he would lose; and 23 saw 
victory. 

Roosevelt partisans were more certain. 
Of the 62 New Deal publishers, 61 predicted 
Roosevelt’s re-election. The remaining bal- 
lot was non-committal. 

Notably, NRA, AAA, WPA, and the sur- 
plus tax program drew unfavorable criticism 
from both Landon and Roosevelt supporters, 
while a considerable number were also in- 
clined to doubt the President’s attitude to- 
ward the Constitution, civil service, and 
bureaucracy. Landon ballots also went 
strongly against Roosevelt’s spending poli- 
cies and his “interference with business,” 
but both these points were scored by only 
six of the New Deal publishers. 

On the favorable side of the Administra- 
tion’s ledger, Landonites and New Dealers 
alike commended banking insurance and the 
CCC as outstanding Roosevelt accomplish- 
ments. A measure of praise went also to 
the Social Security Act, the SEC, repeal, 
conservation, and HOLC. 

Fifty percent of the Landon partisans said 
they were favorable to the New Deal at 
first, but became increasingly skeptical, 
finally turning to the Republican camp. Only 
three percent of the Landonites acknow!- 
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edged opposition to Roosevelt from the out- 
set. Among the New Deal publishers, sixty 
percent were with the President when he 
was first inaugurated, but thirty-five percent 
said they reserved commitment, determining 
their - policies on the separate New Deal 
issues. The rest began as Roosevelt op- 
ponents, ending up as his friends. 

Typical comments follow: 

New York Post (Roosevelt): In the best 
of the New Deal legislation and the worst 
of the New Deal legislation there runs a 
thread of progressive political philosophy. 
This philosophy can best be defined as an 
honest, earnest effort to preserve the cap- 
italistic system in America by regulating it 
so that it may continue rather than collapse. 

. We are for Roosevelt because he has 
had the courage to hit the drowning man in 
the jaw with his fist, in order that he may 
save him in spite of himself, 

Minneapolis Star: We will support no 
candidate or party. Since the two major 
parties seem to be advocating the same gen- 
eral policy, it seems to us that our best 
service to the reader lies in presenting all 
the news of the campaign, interpreting it as 
fairly as we can, and leave it up to the 
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reader with our advice that . 
the reader to decide, by studying the char- 
acter and past records of the parties and 
the candidates, which will come the nearest 
to carrying out actually the campaign prom- 
ises. 

Scrantonian (Landon): New Dealers are 
throwing their entire strength in Pennsy]- 
vania. With Pennsylvania, Roosevelt can 
win. Knox instead of Landon should have 
headed the Republican ticket. [Thinks Lan- 
don will lose. ] 

Utica Observer-Dispatch (Landon): [In 
answer to question, Which of the present 
administration’s acts or policies do you con- 
sider worst ?] The constant invasion of goy- 
ernment in private business; injection of 
political favoritism in relief work; waste in 
undigested schemes; attempted control of 
products; creating paternalistic feeling that 
government must take care of everybody; 
Tugwellian doctrines; devaluation of the 
dollar; repeated deception as to finances; 
surrender of legislative right to an irre- 
sponsible dictator; and so on, world with- 
out end. 

Memphis Press-Journal (Roosevelt) : The 
purposes of the present Administration are 
fine, but the organization is sometimes not 
effective. However, there is no reason to 
think that Landon would be better. 

Chicago Journal of Commerce (in pick- 
ing Landon to win): We look for a re- 
establishment of practically the former 
GOP-Democratic line-up by States. We 
were among the very first to oppose the 
New Deal economics. It was too sudden a 
change and ill-considered, but we believe 
that ten years from now we will all say: 
“Mr. Roosevelt had many good ideas, but it 
is too bad he was so hasty, mixed in too 
much politics, and chose Socialists and Com- 
munists for his advisers.” 

Lowell Evening Leader, Massachusetts 
(Roosevelt): We have felt that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s underlying objectives have been sound 
and that his accomplishments overshadow 
his mistakes, 

Ohio State Journal, Columbus (Landon): 
We have no opinion concerning whether 
Governor Landon will be elected because of 
the complicated situation and a crossing of 
party lines to a greater extent than ever 
before. 


.. it is up to 
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INTERNATIONAL: 


HERE are encouraging indications that 

the democratic nations have decided to 
cease pandering to the ambitions of Hitler 
and Mussolini, and that they are trying to 
regain the diplomatic leadership they flung 
away in the face of the dictators’ advance. 
The Anglo-French - American currency 
agreement had as much psychological as 
economic importance, and Italy unexpect- 
edly fell into line. The small nations rose up 
In arms at Geneva and insisted upon the 
rights of Ethiopia whether Italy liked it or 
not—and she didn’t. It was left to Russia 
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to provide the sensation of flouting the well- 
meaning but ludicrous farce of the Spanish 
non-intervention pact by refusing to let Ger- 
many and Italy run the Spanish war as they 
wanted, even at the risk of provoking a 
wider conflict. 


Currency Politics 


It had only been a question as to how long 
the gold bloc could hold out against the 
continued trade advantages enjoyed by those 
nations which had already devalued their 
currencies. M. Blum, it was said, had been 
determined to take the france off gold for 
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some time. Negotiations were under way 
with the treasury departments of other na- 
tions concerned, particularly Great Britain 
and the United States. The final step was 
encouraged by the recommendajions of the 
Financial Committee of the League of Na- 
- tions, published on September 22. Of more 
decisive influence, however, were the activi- 
ties of exchange speculators who, hearing 
of the negotiations under way, fled to the 
pound, with the assured prospect of a sub- 
stantial profit when the franc left gold. 

The French Government took action on 
September 25; Switzerland and the Nether- 
lands followed suit the next day, and Italy, 
on October 5. 

The Anglo - French - American currency 
agreement, announced simultaneously with 
the devaluation of the franc, not only miti- 
gated M. Blum’s domestic political difficul- 
ties, but promised to avert a new wave of 
competitive currency depreciation. The three 
countries agree to use their stabilization 
funds to maintain the new levels. Great 
Britain and the U.S.A. will have to accept 
the trade advantages accruing to France. 
At the same time, the dollar-pound rate re- 
mains a source of possible friction. Great 
-Britain feels that the pound was raised to 
an unnatural level by exchange speculators 
and that the tise in the American domestic 
price level has not been sufficient to justify 
the 1933 cut in the dollar’s exchange value. 
She would like to see the pound drop to 
$4.70 as funds return to France again. The 
United States would prefer a $5.00 pound 
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sterling, and it is reported that since nego- 
tiations between the two nations had not 
been completed when Premier Blum de- 
valued the franc, Neville Chamberlain and 
Secretary Morgenthau warmly debated the 
issue in a transatlantic telephone conversa- 
tion lasting one hour and a half. 

In spite of some disagreement on_ this 
score, which will be subject to compromise 
arrangements regarding the use of stabiliza- 
tion funds, the currency agreement brings a 
temporary de facto stabilization with the 
franc at approximately 5 instead of 6% 
cents. And the dangers of any major dis- 
turbance have been avoided. 


Results of Devaluation 


Since 1929, and more particularly since 

the financial crisis of 1931, the European 
gold bloc has been frantically attempting to 
maintain its currencies at exchange levels 
which were almost insupportable. As other 
nations devalued, export markets disap- 
peared; international credit was frozen, and 
the only method of paying off adverse trade 
balances was by the shipment of gold, which 
in turn threatened a domestic financial crisis 
by removing the reserves held against the 
issuance of currency and credit. With one 
accord, countries adopted the course of re- 
ducing the adverse balance by cutting off 
imports by tariffs, quotas, and exchange 
controls. Inevitably, a vicious spiral re- 
sulted: as imports were checked, so were 
exports. 
' It is hoped that the new currency agree- 
ment will reverse this process; that at the 
new parities nations will be able to relax 
the virtual prohibition of imports; and that 
trade will begin to flow again. France has 
set the example by reducing her tariffs un- 
conditionally—partly, it is true, to mitigate 
the internal price rises which her nationals 
fear. Again, The League of Nations has 
begun to pay attention to the economic 
causes of war. It cannot be expected that 
international trade will return to anything 
like its pre-1929 proportions; the building up 
of self-sufficiency has gone too far in too 
many countries. But, if the spiral of defla- 
tion, which has brought in its train, among 
other things, the Nazi regime and France’s 
political turmoil, is broken, political im- 
provement can be looked for. 
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The currency agreement thus has political 
as well as economic implications. The most 
important of these is the initiative taken by 
the democratic nations. Italy was forced to 
swallow this lead, and Germany was con- 
sequently threatened with isolation. The 
presence of an economically powerful and 
politically democratic bloc in Europe will 
provide the small nations with an alterna- 
tive to dependence upon Nazi Germany. 
This consideration applies particularly to the 
Balkans; here Germany’s peculiar methods 
of economic penetration by barter will be 
seriously affected by French and Italian de- 
valuation, and, if Nazi Economics Minister 
Schacht decides to join the sterling bloc, it 
will probably have to be abandoned com- 
pletely. (See “Germany.”) 


Russian Bombshell 


On October 7, Russia dropped this bomb- 
shell into the lap of the committee super- 
vising non-intervention in Spain: 

The Soviet Government fears the situation 

as created by repeated violation of the 

London non-intervention pact makes the 

agreement non-operative. The Soviet 

Government cannot consent to the con- 

version of the non-interference pact into 

a screen for concealing military assistance 

to the rebels by some participants in the 

agreement. The Soviet Government is 

compelled, in this connection, to declare 
that if violation is not halted immediately 

it will consider itself free from any ob- 

ligation resulting from the agreement. 


Specifically citing Portugal, Italy, and 
Germany as violators of the agreement, this 
was the second Russian note addressed to 
the committee. The first, written one week 
earlier, accused only Portugal and de- 
manded that an impartial committee be sent 
to the Spanish Portuguese border to deter- 
mine the extent of the violations. Great 
Britain was to support this proposal at the 
meeting held on October 9, but the second 
Russian note snatched away the initiative. 

There is no room for doubt that both 
fascist powers have extensively aided the 
Spanish rebels, either directly or by ship- 
ment through Portugal. Nor can it be 
doubted that this assistance has been re- 
sponsible for what appears to be an im- 
minent rebel victory. The Russian note, 
therefore, did no more than inject some real- 


ism into the proceedings of the committee. 
As such it was not welcome. German, 
Italian, and Portuguese delegates branded it 
as a hostile act, denied the charges, and flung 
counter-accusations, while Great Britain and 
France tried to pour oil on the troubled 
waters. 

The idea behind the non-intervention pact 
is that open interference in Spain would 
provoke a wider conflict. Actually it has 
meant giving the fascists a. free hand for 
fear that opposing the dictators would incite 
them to war, even though a fascist Spain 
would be contrary to the ultimate interests 
of the democratic states. Russia has chal- 
lenged the non-intervention thesis; she 
thinks that the dictators will back down in 
the face of the strong opposition the anti- 
fascist nations could provide. But she also 
runs the risk of proving the non-interven- 
tionists to have been right, and this at a time 
when the Madrid Government may be be- 
yond help. Once again, European diploma- 
tists fear the accusing echo, “Too late.” 


GREAT BRITAIN: 


NTERNATIONAL, and not domestic, 

issues are dominating politics in Great 
Britain. The Government has persisted in 
its non-intervention policy in Spain, even 
though it has become pathetically clear that 
the “International Committee for the Appli- 
cation of the Agreement regarding Non- 
intervention in Spain” is nothing more than 
a fancy facade to cover up any unpleasant 
incidents. However, there has been a hard- 
ening of policy with respect to the aggres- 
sive tactics of the fascist powers elsewhere. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, on returning from a 
Mediterranean trip, asserted that Great 
Britain would maintain her imperial inter- 
ests there, implying that Italy need not de- 
lude herself with the idea that England had 
resigned herself to the sea-route via the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Similarly Hitler’s outburst against the 
Soviet failed to impress Englishmen, who 
are notoriously impervious to high-pressure 
salesmanship in politics. Two stern answers 
were delivered at the Conservative Confer- 
ence, held at Margate. The Tories firmly 
asserted that the cession of any territory 
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under British mandate was an “undiscuss- 
ible question.” Later, Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain, speaking for Mr. Baldwin whose man- 
tle of leadership he is expected to assume, 
declared : 

“T can imagine no more sobering thought 
to any ruler who might be contemplating 
aggression against his neighbor than the 
knowledge that within a few hours his action 
might be followed by the retaliation of a 
force of such terrific striking power as our 
new air force will possess.” 

The warning was clearly meant for Ger- 
many. 


Labor Jumps on the Bandwagon 


Last November, the National Government 
saved its face only by making a scapegoat 
of Sir Samuel Hoare. Liberal and labor 
elements made virulent protests against the 
abandonment of the League. Today, the 
Government has openly espoused power 
politics and rearmament. Paradoxically, 
there has been hardly a word of protest, 
and Sir Samuel Hoare is back in a prom- 
inent cabinet post. 

Early in September, the Trade Union 
Congress overwhelmingly voted in favor of 
non-intervention in Spain. It was expected 
that the conference of the Labor Party, 


the official opposition, would show more 
argument. A split developed during the 
prior meeting of the national executive 
committee of the party, and on the floor of 
the conference Dr. Christopher Addison and 
Sir Charles Trevelyan, members of the last 
Labor cabinet, exposed non-intervention as 
a cowardly sham. Philip Noel Baker then 
made the positive proposal that the Govern- 
ment, having seen that non-intervention was 
being patently violated, should merely sus- 
pend its arms embargo. Nevertheless, when 
it came to a vote, the supporters of the Goy- 
ernment’s policy gained a three-to-one ma- 
jority, even though an investigation into 
German and Italian activities was demanded. 


Labor Goes Conservative 


The apparent conservatism of the Labor 
Party conference can be explained by the 
increased influence of the trade union group 
at the expense of the political Parliamentary 
group. The caution of English trade unions 
is well known and has been confirmed by no 
less an authority on conservatism than Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin himself. Added to this is 
the persuasive influence of Mr. Ernest 
3evin and Sir Walter Citrine, neither of 
whom differs substantially in viewpoint from 
members of the Cabinet themselves. 

Confused as the policy of the National 
Government has been, the Labor Party 
has not recovered sufficiently from the stun- 
ning defeat of 1931 to risk advancing a bold 
alternative. 

Combined with this spirit of defeatism is 
English labor’s dislike of Soviet Russia and 
communism, evidenced by the alacrity with 
which the Trade Union Congress turned 
thumbs down on the proposed “united front” 
with the “Reds.” Trade unionists are deeply 
suspicious of the International; they do not 
want to risk another Zinoviev letter inct- 
dent ; and, especially because of the Trotsky- 
ite trials, they join with the Conservatives 
in damning fascism and communism in the 
same breath. Under the thumb of the trade 
unions, the British Labor Party is not likely 
to follow the forceful left wing under Sir 
Stafford Cripps which sees in a strong anti- 
fascist bloc led by Great Britain, France, 
and Russia, the only approach to European 
peace. 
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FRANCE: 


BLUM had a difficult month. Two 

e events—the Spanish war and the 
French economic situation — conspired to 
weaken the loose ties which bind the moder- 
ate Radical-Socialists and the radical Com- 
munists to the Popular Front. 

As German and Italian assistance to the 
Spanish rebels became more apparent, the 
Communists and the powerful General Con- 
federation of Labor pressed for the lifting 
of the “blockade” against the Spanish Gov- 
ernment. Popular demonstrations, a press 
campaign, and a strike of Paris metallurgical 
workers expressed left-wing dissatisfaction 
with the Government’s policy. Reluctant to 
abandon the Popular Front, however, the 
Confederation reaffirmed its confidence in 
M. Blum, and M. Thorez, the Communist 
leader, suspended his criticisms. Neverthe- 
less the undercurrent of interventionist sen- 
timent persisted as a permanent discontent. 

It was evident in the strikes which tied 
up the textile industry, affecting 80,000 
workers, particularly in the Lille district, 
although the workers’ fear of losing the 
benefits of the Matignon agreements of last 
July was the more immediate cause. Labor 
demanded the improved working conditions 
laid down in those agreements; employers, 
on the other hand, asserted that “sovietiza- 
tion” of the factories was the real issue. 
A deadlock appeared inevitable, but the 
Government was able to negotiate a com- 
promise settlement on September 17; the 
workers accepted a 6%—instead of the de- 
manded 10% —wage increase; they agreed 
to the employers’ system of electing work- 
shop delegates; and they abandoned the 
strategy of the “stay-in” strike. In answer 
to criticisms from the right, M. Salengro, 
Minister of the Interior, pointed out that 
the number of strikers had fallen from 
125,777 to 6,387 between July 7 and August 
7 and that while the total had risen to 76,360 
by mid-September, it had fallen again to 
17,472 by September 21. 


Radical Socialists Waver 


On the right of the Popular Front, the 
moderate Radical-Socialists were growing 
restive. Finance Minister Auriol had as- 


sured them that “we are pursuing our com- 
mon effort in the framework of the capitalist 
system.” Yet the arms industry had been 
nationalized; the aircraft industry and the 
coal-mining companies had submitted to 
compulsory combination ; a wheat board had 
been set up to control imports and exports 
and fix prices; wine production and the mer- 
cantile marine were threatened by socializa- 
tion; and rumors were abroad that reorgan- 
ization of the Bank of France might be 
followed by nationalization. Finally, strikes 
indicated that the workers were going to 
unexpected lengths. 

However, on September 20, the Radical- 
Socialists announced that they would con- 
tinue to support the Government, but would 
not countenance further “stay-in” strikes. 
Furthermore, they decided to defer their 
annual conference from October 8 to Octo- 
ber 22, in the hope that by that time they 
might be able to give M. Blum less hesitant 
support. 


Devaluation at Last 


On September 25, the Blum Government 
announced that the gold content of the 
franc was to be reduced by approximately 
one third—from 65.5 milligrams to a figure 
between 43 and 49. Currency was no longer 
to be convertible into gold, exchange control 
was to be vested in the Bank of France, and 
a stabilization fund of 10,000,000,000 francs 
was to be established. 

For political reasons, this step had long 
been avoided. For economic reasons, how- 
ever, it seemed inevitable. Government 
finances were in straitened circumstances: 
14,000,000,000 francs for the arms program, 
20,000,000,000 for public works, the loan to 
Poland, an unemployment fund—all pointed 
to a 1936 deficit of 23,000,000,000 francs. 
The Government was encountering more 
and more difficulty in borrowing; the “baby 
bond” issue designed to raise 10,000,000,000 
francs, brought in little more than 4,000,- 
000,000 francs. French trade, competing 
with the depreciated currencies of other 
countries, went from bad to worse; for the 
first eight months of 1936 imports were 
1,556,000,000 higher than in the same period 
in 1935, exports 713,000,000 lower. The 
Bank of France’s daily loss of gold jumped 
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from 100,000,000 francs to 500,000,000, leav- 
ing the total reserve at a little over 52,000,- 
000,000 francs. This provided a coverage of 
57% against the Bank’s sight liabilities, as 
against a legal minimum of only 35%: but 
it was dangerously near the 50,000,000,000 
francs considered the absolute minimum for 
France’s “war chest,” a reserve which Ger- 
man rearmament made imperative. 
Consequently, there was little political 
opposition to devaluation as such, although 
the opposition made sure that M. Blum 
would receive his full share of blame for the 
painful readjustments his predecessors had 
not had the courage to occasion. There was, 
however, a heated debate over the Govern- 
ment’s somewhat socialistic proposals either 
to put workers’ salaries on a sliding scale, 
so that real wages would not be reduced by 
higher prices, or to exercise control to keep 
prices down. In this matter the Senate forced 
upon the Government and the Chamber of 
Deputies a compromise enabling the Gov- 
ernment to institute negotiations for the 
revision of wage contracts after consulta- 
tion with the National Economic Council, 
upon which there are representatives of 
finance and industry, and to adjust those 
prices of agricultural products now under 


state control, of which wheat is the chief 
example. Tariff reductions from 15% to 
20% were adopted as another instrument 
for keeping prices down. In effect, this com- 
promise represented a victory for the mod- 
erate wing of the Popular Front. 

Saddled squarely with the responsibility 
for devaluation, Premier Blum’s political 
future depends upon the success of that pol- 
icy. There will be an outcry from the large 
number of small investors, and labor has not 
gained the guarantees it demanded against 
a rise in prices. On the other hand, domestic 
industries will escape the heavy competition 
of cheap imports and exporters will regain 
markets lost when the france was overvalued 
in terms of other currencies. Tourist trade 
will be encouraged. The Government will 
make a 17-22 billion frane “windfall” profit 
on the gold reserve; the flight of capital 
should be reversed by the restoration of con- 
fidence; and tax returns will increase as 
trade improves. In short, if the experience 
of Great Britain and the United States is of 
value, France should break the circle of 
deflation which has prolonged the depression 
and throttled the expansionist policies which 
M. Blum has been trying to put into effect 
since June. 


SWEDEN: 


phi cbse was the broad issue 
upon which the elections to the lower 
house of Parliament were fought. A calm 
campaign, culminating on September 20, 
resulted in the defeat of the relatively con- 
servative Government which gained power 
only last June over the national defense 
issue and the return of the Social Demo- 
crats under Albin Hansson. 

The actual voting gave the Social Demo- 
crats 112 seats out of a total of 230, The 
Independent Socialist Party, the radical so- 
cialist group, lost two seats but still held 
six, while the number of Communist Depu- 
ties increased from two to five. The con- 
servative and liberal groups having failed 
to form a coalition which might have given 
them a majority, fared less well: the Con- 
servative and Agrarian Parties each lost nine 
seats, although the People’s Party, a com- 
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bination of the former liberal parties, in- 
creased its representation from 25 to 27. 

The trend of the election was indubitably 
to the left, the two most conservative groups 
bearing all the losses; the labor parties now 
enjoy an absolute majority with 126 seats. 
Hansson’s party, in power until last June, 
was responsible for the reforms which 
brought Sweden back to normal and quashed 
the Nazi and fascist threats arising after the 
advent of the Hitler regime in Germany. 
With its solid left-wing support, the new 
Government promises an intensification of 
these policies in the form of extended social- 
ization of industry, heavier taxes on large 
fortunes, and increased social services. The 
Swedish experiment in socialism through 
gradualism will continue from where it left 
off last June—with the tempo slightly accel- 
erated. 


GERMANY: 


ATIONAL SOCIALISM provides 

many circuses but little bread. The 
Nazi conference at Nuremberg, dramatized 
with almost superhuman skill, afforded Herr 
Hitler an opportunity for passing the re- 
sponsibility for both domestic economic con- 
ditions and the devastating regimentation of 
his regime on to other nations—a favorite 


oop +, 


stratagem. His bombastic references to the 
wealth of the Urals can be interpreted in 
this light, rather than as a deliberate threat 
of invasion of the Soviet. 

The four-year plan for German self-suffi- 
ciency, laid down at the congress, has two 
major obstacles to overcome: lack of raw 
materials and a domestic food shortage. 

Consequently the conference was followed 
by an intensive campaign for the return of 
colonies. A flood of lectures, speeches, 
pamphlets, and books was released upon the 
nation. All this was undertaken with the 
double objective of convincing foreigners 
of the justice of German demands (Hitler 
has not yet entirely hardened liberal con- 
sciences smitten by the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles) and of lining up those Germans 
at home who still prefer the Mein Kampf. 
policy of granting pride of place to conti- 
nental expansion. It may also be noted that 
Germany is concentrating on the return of 
her former colonies rather than submitting 
to the attempts to divert her ambitions to 
those colonies presently held by the Por- 
tuguese. 


Housekeeping Problems 


The threatened food shortage is a more 
pressing problem. The Reich has a normal 
food deficit of 15% or 20%; even Hitler has 
admitted that the nation can never be wholly 
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HITLER INSPECTS THE LL.G. ARMY 


ADOLF: I suppose you three vos symbolic of your political army. 
DAVID: Symbolic? Oh no! Inteet to goodness, we're all present and correct. 
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self-sufficient. This year poor crops have 
emphasized the shortage. There is an ade- 
quate supply of bread grains, but the lack of 
feed grains has diminished the available 
meat, butter, eggs, and fat—a condition in- 
tensified by the display of well-being put on 
tor the Olympic guests. 

The desire for self-sufficiency and the 
devotion of foreign exchange to the pur- 
chase of raw materials for rearmament have 
cut off the imports which might have made 
good the deficiency. Including the Saar, the 
German population has increased by 2,000,- 
000 since 1933; collaterally, food imports, 
amounting to 4,400,000,000 marks in 1929, 
sank to 1,300,000,000 in 1935. 

By and large, the peasants have pros- 
pered under the regime. Their income has 
increased by 30% since Hitler came into 
power, and they were able to celebrate 
Thanksgiving with some enthusiasm, even 
if 30% of their grain crops were to be req- 
uisitioned by the Government. 

But, in the city, the German hausfrau is 
lucky if she can buy beef or pork, while she 
is often obliged to use margarine made from 
whale oil in place of butter. The legal max- 
imum prices have become minimum prices, 
and violations of the price-raising prohibi- 
tions are so common that they cannot be 
punished. Consequently, out of the average 
German worker’s weekly wage of about $11, 
she has to pay 11.6 cents a pound for wheat 
flour, 57.6 cents a pound for butter, 14 cents 
a pound for sugar, and 54 cents a dozen for 
eggs. 

But in her eyes the greed of the Allies 
and the menace of bolshevism have brought 
these troubles, and just now the German 
housewife still looks to der Fuehrer for 
deliverance. 


Dr. Schacht Stands Pat 


Germany has been fighting for foreign 
trade by every method (short of actual de- 
valuation of the mark) that could be devised 
by the ingenious mind of Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, economic dictator. To say that 
she is still formally on the gold standard 
would be a distortion of the facts. At home 
she enjoys a managed currency based upon 
the minimal gold reserve of 2%. And, in 
order to overcome the advantages possessed 


by her competitors with depreciated cur- 
rencies, she has forced her exports, either 
by direct subsidies or by the use of “blocked 
marks” or “clearance marks” which sell at 
a 40% to 75% discount. The value of these 
latter types of foreign exchange is fixed 
arbitrarily with the countries concerned in 
the particular deal; “blocked marks” go to- 
wards paying off German debts abroad in 
return for goods, and “clearance marks” 
purchase goods directly from those coun- 
tries with which clearing arrangements have 
been made. The use of these has been par- 
ticularly evident in the Balkans. 

Under this system the German export sur- 
plus—cultivated for the purpose of purchas- 
ing raw materials for arms and then food- 
stuffs—was higher last August than in any 
month since October 1933. Nevertheless, a 
substantial proportion of German exports 
have been paid for in “blocked marks,” which 
reduce the foreign debt but do not produce 
the foreign exchange with which to make 
purchases. Beyond this, domestic prices 
have been rising steadily, owing to heavy 
borrowing for the purposes of rearmament, 
and this has increasingly hindered exports. 
Therefore it was generally expected that 
Germany would be obliged to follow the lead 
of France and then Italy, particularly as the 
relaxation of her present policy would enable 
her to gain credit abroad. 

On September 30, however, Dr. Schacht 
announced that Germany would not join the 
democratic nations, but would rather pur- 
sue her independent way towards self-sufti- 
ciency. The double currency system was to 
be maintained, and it was suggested that 
negotiations. were under way for the appli- 
cation of the system employed in the Balkans 
to France, Switzerland, and the Netherlands. 
In addition, Germany threatened to com- 
pensate herself for the trade advantages 
gained from devaluation by other countries 
by increasing her export subsidies and, 
where necessary, suspending her debt pay- 
ments to creditor nations. 

All the same, it was significant that Dr. 
Schacht left the door ajar for future de- 
valuation, stating that it would be consid- 
ered if, as, and when Germany regained 
colonies as sources of needed raw materials 
and foreign lenders began to loosen their 
purse strings. 











| ITALY: 


HE subjugation of Ethiopia has not 

proved the simple task at first expected, 
and military as well as financial difficulties 
have considerably dampened the exuberant 
optimism of Italian imperialists. 

At the end of the rainy season Viceroy 
Graziani still faced the tasks of extending 
Italian rule to the southwestern corner of 
Ethiopia; of bringing to heel the chieftains 
who had not yet acknowledged Mussolini 
as their sovereign; of suppressing brigand- 
age; and of pacifying the population. 

To accomplish the first end an expedition 
was planned to capture Gore, 230 miles 
southwest of Addis Ababa and considered 
the new Ethiopian capital by those who still 


cling tenaciously to the battered idea of 
“Ethiopia for the Ethiopians.” For this 


and for the remaining task of subjugation, 
Graziani has from 200,000 to 250,000 troops 
at his disposal. 

Plans were also being evolved for the per- 
manent colonization of the country. The 
army is to be composed of whites and blacks 
in the ratio of three to one, and as soon as 
the present military operations are com- 
pleted the number of Italian soldiers is to 
be reduced to 60,000. Civilian workers and 
settlers, however, to the number of 150.000, 
are to be enrolled as Black-shirt militiamen ; 
there are now 100,000 laborers ready to 
commence work on the 1,800 miles of road 
planned to open the country for settlement. 

At home a “Consulta of Work,” composed 
of financial, industrial, and agricultural ex- 
perts, was established for the purpose of co- 
ordinating the Italian and Ethiopian econ- 
omies. Ethiopia is to supply raw materials 
and absorb Italian industrial surpluses, and 
the budding empire is to be as self- sufficient 
as possible. 

Following a cabinet meeting held on Sep- 
tember 12, Italy seemed to have decided on 
a four-year plan paralleling that just laid 
down for Germany at Nuremberg. The 
work of the General Commissariat for the 
Manufacture of War Material, controlling 
1,000 auxiliary factories, was to be speeded 
up; $100,000,000 was earmarked for the 
electrification of state railroads to save the 
importation of approximately 1,500,000 tons 
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of coal a year, while the Sugar and Beet 
Trade Union Corporation announced the 
introduction of new machinery which would 
pruduce an added 110,000 gallons of motor 
fuel a day. At the same time, an agreement 
was reached with Hungary for the provi- 
sion of all the grain Italy needed and could 
not yet produce herself. 


Devaluation 


The shattering of the gold bloc left Italy 
with the alternative of remaining with her 
allies, Germany, Austria, and Hungary, ma- 
rooned on an economic island, or of joining 
the rather more prosperous nations which 
had, at one time or another, devalued their 
currencies. 

There were strong arguments in favor of 
the first course. It was a symbol of fascist 
solidarity. Again, Italy was determined to 
maintain a closed economic system, inde- 
pendent of the currency and trade fluctua- 
tions of the outside world—no matter at 
what cost.. Finally, devaluation would make 
the payment of commercial debts owed 
abroad more difficult and would militate 
against the success of the “imperial loan” 
to be floated in October or November for 
the development of the empire. 

At the same time the lira already pos- 
sessed an extremely elastic exchange value. 
Apart from the official lira of standard value, 
there has been the tourist lira, sold to travel- 
lers at a discount of 20% to 30%: a sort of 
bootleg lira, sold unofficially abroad at ap- 
proximately a 40% discount; and a lira with 
a value varying for the convenience of cer- 
tain clearing arrangements with other na- 
tions. In a partial sense, therefore, devalua- 
tion had already taken place. 

Urging Mussolini to take the final step 
were the high cost of Italian goods abroad, 
the draining of the already low gold reserve, 
the need of foreign exchange, and the suc- 
cessful results of the tourist lira in encour- 
aging the tourist trade. 

Consequently, a Cabinet Council meeting 
on October 5 needed only half an hour to 
decide to reduce the gold content of the lira 
by approximately 41%, reserving the right 
to adjust the gold content further 10% up 
or down. This brings the lira back to its 
pre-1929 parity with the dollar and the 
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pound sterling. Of equal significance were 
the removal of those tariffs imposed to off- 
set devaluation of the pound in 1931, the 
restriction of trade quotas, the abolition of 
the barter system of trade, and, last but not 
least, Mussolini’s agreement to work with 
the democratic nations towards economic 
and political peace. 

There is a marked and interesting differ- 
ence between the act of devaluation in Italy 
and that in France. Premier Blum had the 
utmost difficulty in bringing into effect rela- 
tively mild measures to control the results 
of devaluation. In Italy stringent measures 
were enacted immediately. Prices, rents, 
and utility rates were frozen at the Septem- 
ber 30 level until further notice, while meas- 
ures were taken to prevent owners of real 
estate finding refuge for their capital in 
securities. The French conservatives may 
cavil at M. Blum and the Popular Front, 
but they enjoy substantially greater freedom 
and power than they would under Signor 
Mussolini and the Corporate State. 


FAR EAST: 


APAN’S attitude towards China is out- 

wardly one of paternal benevolence. In 
effect she says to the Chinese: “We are here 
for your own good; if you know where your 
interests lie, you will welcome us with open 
arms.” The Chinese Government, conscious 
of its inferior armed strength is obliged to 
accept the ultimatum. But nothing could 
better illustrate the resentment welling up 
in China than the series of assassinations of 
Japanese by spontaneous outbursts on the 
part of the common people. Seven Japanese 
have been killed in this manner since August 
24, and a Japanese officer was attacked at 
Fengtai on September 18. 

The last-mentioned incident led to Jap- 
anese seizure of the Fengtai railway station 
—an important step in detaching Tientsin 
and Peiping from the rest of China. Sub- 
sequently, the shooting of three sailors by 
Chinese gunmen led to the military occupa- 
tion of the Hongkew section of Shanghai. 

Japan thereupon imposed upon China a 
series of exorbitant demands, amounting to 
little less than the complete surrender of 
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China’s independence as compensation for 
the killings. These demands were reported 
as follows: (a) Creation of an “autono- 
mous” regime in the northern provinces of 
Hopei, Chahar, Shantung, Shansi, and 
Suiyuan; (b) appointment of Japanese to 
all Chinese Government departments; and 
(c) the brigading of equal numbers of Jap- 
anese and Chinese troops in the Nanking 
armies—ostensibly to aid the anti-communist 
crusade, but actually to allow Japanese 
forces to penetrate into the interior. 

On September 28 the Japanese Foreign 
Minister, Hachiro Arita, laid down the ulti- 
matum: “the lives and property of the large 
Japanese population in China could not... 
be left exposed to any further danger.... 
The outcome of the recent negotiations can 
be in one of two ways only: Japanese- 
Chinese relations will be either very much 
better or very much worse.” 

Although Japan subsequently maintained 
that reports of her demands had been exag- 
gerated, the principles contained in them 
were rejected in the Chinese reply, which 
demanded freedom from Japanese interfer- 
ence. It is true that impossible demands are 
the starting point of Oriental diplomacy; 
nevertheless it was difficult to see what mu- 
tually satisfactory compromise could be 
evolved by Chiang Kai-Shek and the Jap- 
anese envoy in the discussions scheduled for 
the third week of October. 


Anniversary Lamentations 


On October 10 China celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the revolution 
which established the republic. 

On the credit side of the ledger could 
be counted the immense improvement in the 
means of communication, modern develop- 
ments in city construction, and a certain 
improvement in industrial technique. Schools 
have increased enormously, and there are 
the beginnings of a system of public educa- 
tion. In government, there has been prog- 
ress towards unification under the leader- 
ship of the Nanking regime, and the per- 
sistent power of the local satrapies has di- 
minished. 

Against this it cannot be maintained that 
the political ideals of the revolution have 
been realized. Government is just as cor- 
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rupt and equally, if not more, oppressive than 
it was in 1911. What is more serious today, 
Chinese independence is far more seriously 
threatened than at any time since the revolu- 
tion. Twenty-five years ago, the menace 
came from the several imperialistic nations 
of the Western world; they were far away, 
and they could be relied upon to fall out 
among themselves. Now a timid China faces 
a single, unified, and aggressive nation, with 
immediate interests which she is determined 
to satisfy and with superior resources for 
warfare. 


Towards Unity 


In a sense, the driving ambition of Japan 
has proved a blessing for China. It has 
enforced a degree of unity which she would 
not have achieved if left to her own devices. 
Since the beginning of September this move- 
ment has been gaining momentum. 

It was generally expected that the Nan- 
king Government would impose its own dic- 
tates upon anti-Japanese Kwangsi, follow- 
ing its unsuccessful attack on the Central 
regime. To the contrary, Kwangsi army 
leaders have been appointed to prominent 
positions in the Nanking forces, and the 
Kwangsi ‘army has been enrolled as the 
Fifth National Army of China. It is re- 
ported that Chiang Kai-Shek has agreed to 
mitigation of the restrictions upon freedom 
of the press and of speech and assembly; 
this would inevitably spread the influence of 
anti-Japanese propaganda. 

A second factor contributing to a “united 
front” against Japan has been the growth of 
communism to the northwest, aided and 
abetted by the greed of landlords and the 
exorbitant taxes imposed by the Govern- 
ment. Red armies, formerly concentrated in 
Szechuan, have extended their activities in 
Kansu, northern Shensi, and western Shansi. 
The significance of this is that communist 
forces, numerically small, are now strate- 
gically important, being in a position to act 
as an effective buffer to Japanese expansion 
westward. 

The existence of effective Red support 
against Japan, the refusal of the Nineteenth 
Route Army to allow the Japanese to inves- 
tigate the Pakhoi incident, the agitation 
among students and intellectuals, many of 
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whom are joining the communists as the 
only determined opposition to Japan—all are 
indices of the rise of nationalist feeling in 
China in the face of a would-be conqueror. 
Hu Shih estimates that China today is from 
90% to 95° unified. 

The terms of the Kwangsi peace indicate 
that Chiang Kai-Shek is not willing to flout 
this sentiment. But, unfortunately for him, 
there is every indication that this surging 
of the spirit of independence in China, for 
which he can thank the Japanese, may have 
come too late. , 





LATIN AMERICA: 


. AMERICAN nations make cer- 
tain demands of the European peace 
system. They insist that the League of Na- 
tions should be universal; in other words, 
that the provisions of the covenant should 
be voluntary and that strict obligations 
should not be imposed upon members. They 
would like to see coordination of the Kellogg 
pact and the Argentine pact against war. 
If these conditions are not fulfilled, the pre- 
sumption is that they will fall back upon an 
American peace system, an alternative which 
Geneva regards with jealousy. 
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“WONDER IF I CAN STAY IN THAT ONE?” 


Therefore the appointment of Dr. Carlos 
Lamas, Argentine Foreign Minister, as Pres- 
ident of the League Assembly represented 
both an invitation to Argentina—which has 
taken the lead in Latin American foreign 
policy—to interest herself in Genevan nego- 
tiations, and a trial for the League itself; 
for the attitude of Latin America undoubt- 
edly will, be affected by the impressions 
which Dr. Lamas brings back with him. 

Meanwhile, a memorandum was being 
circulated among the gdvernments which 
are to be represented at the Buenos Aires 
conference outlining suggestions for a neu- 
trality pact. Although instigated by the 
United States, and containing provisions 
paralleling Washington’s present neutrality 
legislation, the memorandum was asserted to 
be a consensus of the views hitherto ex- 
pressed by the various states concerned, 
rather than an attempt to foist the policy of 
one nation upon the whole conference. 

So far as the issue between Buenos Aires 
and Geneva is concerned, the memorandum 
is non-committal. It leaves loopholes for 
those nations which would prefer to observe 
their obligations to the League rather than 
to the neutrality agreement. The proposal 
does not imply. the abandonment of the 
League. 





Chaco Deadlock 


The Chaco peace conference, held up asa 
notable victory for the principle of inter- 
national conciliation, struck a snag on Octo- 
ber 4 when the Bolivian Ministry recalled 
its representative. The immediate reason 
given for the action was that Mr. Tomas 
Manuel Elio had exceeded his instructions 
by agreeing to the payment of indemnity for 
prisoners of war without insisting that Para- 
guay relinquish control of Bolivia’s road 
between Villamontes and the rich agricul- 
tural region of Santa Cruz de la Sierra. In 
reply, Paraguay refused either to give up 
the road or to establish a neutral zone be- 
tween the two armies in the Chaco. The 
following day, Colonel David Toro of Bo- 
livia strongly hinted that the failure to set 
up the said neutral zone would lead to a 
renewal of hostilities. 


These events are the culmination of the 
peace negotiations which commenced on 
August 21. Diplomatic relations had been 
resumed between the two countries; the 
issue as to the amount of indemnity to be 
paid by Bolivia for war prisoners had been 
settled by the conference’s declaration that 
all had been repatriated and also by the pay- 
ment to Paraguay of the indemnity. A neu- 
tral zone was to be established between the 
two armies, and it was understood that Para- 
guay would withdraw her troops from the 
Villamontes-Santa Cruz road. 

Paraguay’s case rests upon the assertion 
that the peace conference had no right to 
establish this neutral zone between the 
armies because the protocol which ended 
hostilities laid down that both armies should 
maintain their existing positions. She holds 
further that her delegate to the conference 
was not authorized to agree to the relinquish- 
ment of the Villamontes-Santa Cruz road. 

Bolivia will not continue the peace con- 
versations until Paraguay retreats from this 
position. Both countries refuse to acknowl- 
edge the necessary concessions made by their 
delegates, and the peace conference now 
hangs in mid-air. It is an ironical com- 
mentary that on September 21 Dr. Lamas, 
as President of the League Assembly, 
pointed to the Chaco procedure as an exam- 
ple of the virtues of regional conciliation. 
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The REALM of SCIENCE 


of H. G. Wells have been familiar with 
the coming world state which the author pre- 
dicted in his Anticipations (1901). In 1928 
his The Open Conspiracy hailed the day 
when doers and thinkers of the world would 
join hands across borders guarded by the 
political blackguards who rule nations. In 
his newest book, The Anatomy of Frustra- 
tion Wells recapitulates his thought: 

“Art, literature, scientific work, achieve- 
ment of every sort, are the growing con- 
sciousness of life through man, they are the 
dawn of unending life to which we must 
give ourselves to escape frustration.” 

H. G. Wells may not be the original advo- 
cate of the world state—others may have 
preceded him by centuries. However, he is 
the one who has synthesized the thought and 
given the idea a proper impetus. Recently 
the Harvard Tercentenary Conference of 
Arts and Sciences revealed that modern sci- 
entists have accepted the idea and given it 
serious consideration. Four men constitut- 
ing a special symposium based upon a ques- 
tionnaire given to the attending scientists 
were divided in their enthusiasm. Etienne 
Gilson, a philosopher of Paris, and Bronis- 
law Malinowski, anthropologist at London, 
were strongly in favor of a positive attempt 
to realize the Wellsian prophecy. The Amer- 
ican philosopher John Dewey agreed, but 
warned the man of science to first re-educate 
himself to “realize his responsibility toward 
the wider range of human affairs.” 

British scientists, speaking at Blackpool 
in England, followed a similar line of 
thought. The specter of fascism and immi- 
nent war impelled them to abandon the tra- 
ditional enclosure of scientific reserve. They 
demanded that the scientific tools of their 
creation for mass production and mass de- 
struction be returned again to their control 
for intelligent direction. Unfortunately, 
ignorant dictators have already aggrandized 
the greater power into their hands and it is 
quite possible that the very creators of this 
power may be destroyed in the event of 
European mass murder. 


Bn more than thirty years the readers 


At the Harvard Tercentenary Conference 
of Arts and Sciences, Sir Arthur Eddington 
reported how science has succeeded in “tak- 
ing the stars apart.” To determine what they 
are made of, how they function, and what 
goes on in their relatively hot interiors, 
astronomical science has formed a “popular 
front” with physics. Experiments in terres- 
trial laboratories have supplied evidence for 
many hypotheses. More interesting than the 
results, however, is the method of experi- 
mentation roughly sketched by Sir Arthur 
Eddington: 


Taking the Stars A part 

“Let us suppose that by observation from 
outside we have ascertained the mass ‘M’ 
and the radius ‘R’ of a star—just those two 
data. Armed with this information, what 
can we deduce (by laws of physics) about 
its interior? 

“The first difficulty is that, although we 
have ascertained the total mass, we have 
not found how it is distributed—whether it 
is fairly uniform throughout the volume of 
the star or strongly concentrated to the cen- 
ter. * * * Although we cannot determine the 
concentration accurately, we can assign lim- 
its by purely theoretical deduction. The 
central density is not less than five times the 
mean density and not more than fifty times 
the mean density, so that we know roughly 
the degree of concentration we are up 
against. 

“Knowing then how the mass is distrib- 
uted in the structure, we can calculate the 
pressure at any depth. Any civil engineer 
will tell you that that is possible. So that 
we know the pressure as well as the density 
at each point in the interior. 

“Now the pressure, density, and tempera- 
ture are connected by a relation called the 
equation of state of the material; if any two 
of them are known we can find the third. 

“In this case we know the pressure and 
density and we can therefore find the temper- 
ature—which is, of course, an extremely im- 
portant thing to find out—in order to realize 
the sort of conditions we have to deal with. 
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“For all the stars except white dwarfs the 
equation of state, which connects the tem- 
perature with the pressure and density, is 
the well-known equation of a perfect gas. 

“For the extremely dense matter in white 
dwarf stars the equation is more compli- 
cated ; the theoretical physicist, by his terres- 
trial studies, has worked out for us the re- 
quired equation. (Incidentally, he has 
worked it out wrong, but that is another 
story and I'll speak about the white dwarfs 
later. For the present we will keep to the 
ordinary stars.) 

“The internal temperatures determined in 
this way are of the order 10,000,000 to 20,- 
000,000 degrees centigrade. Having ascer- 
tained this, we begin to realize the state of 
things that we have to deal with. 

“At this temperature all the atoms will be 
highly ionized. Light elements such as oxy- 
gen will be stripped bare to the nucleus and 
heavy elements such as iron and lead will 
retain only a few of the innermost satellites, 
and electrons will be free. 

“We have, therefore, to deal with a popu- 
lation consisting of free electrons, the shat- 
tered remnants of atoms, and photons or 
quanta or radiation. Planck’s law determines 
both the amount and kind of radiation pres- 
ent at a given temperature. At 10,000,000- 
20,000,000 degrees the radiation consists of 
rather soft X-rays. 

“Now we can see more or less what is 
happening at 10,000,000 degrees in the in- 
terior of the sun.” 


Power from the Sun 


Innumerable attempts have been made to 
utilize directly the sun’s heat. The latest, a 
sun-power machine constructed by Dr. 
Charles G. Abbot, was incapacitated on the 
very day it was scheduled to astonish the 
delegates to the World Power Conference. 
However, it is not something to be dismissed 
as strictly crackpot. 

Dr. Abbot, who is secretary to the Smith- 
sonian Institution, has studied the problem 
for many years. To his credit is a solar ther- 
mometer designed to record the slightest 
variation of solar radiation and which, he 
believes, will enable man to forecast the 
weather far in advance. Two years ago Dr. 
Abbot invented a sun-operated cook-stove 





which actually functioned; last year he 
demonstrated a model machine for extract- 
ing power from the sun, capable of capturing 
15 percent of the power in sunshine, or ap- 
proximately one horsepower per square yard, 
This year the same apparatus with further 
refinements proved its ability to run a one- 
half-horsepower steam engine. 

In principle and practice, the machine has 
curved reflectors (Dr. Abbot’s are alumi- 
num) which concentrate the sun’s rays ona 
tube containing a liquid compound of a very 
high boiling point. The liquid in the tube 
passes through a boiler where it heats water 
to make steam which, in turn, runs a steam 
engine. 


House of Glass 


After years of research in glass _tech- 
nology by the Corning Glass Works, New 
York City’s first glass house is to be erected 
on Fifth Avenue at Fifty-sixth Street. The 
building will be five stories high and of fire- 
proof construction, with exterior walls con- 
sisting of great screens of glass construction 
units framed in Indiana limestone. The units 
are approximately a foot square and four 
inches thick, made of the same heat-resisting 
glass used in the manufacture of ovenware. 
It is hoped that the use of such large units 
as compared with the building brick will 
reduce the cost of installation and the num- 
ber of mortar joints. 

In order to obtain a high percentage of 
light transmission and at the same time pur- 
posely obscure all images seen through the 
blocks, the inner walls have scientifically 
designed optical fluting running vertically on 
one wall and horizontally on the wall oppo- 
site. In addition, the fluting will provide a 
variety of decorative designs and avoid the 
production of lens effects. 

Geoffrey Platt, one of the architects of the 
glass house, hails the new construction as 
opening vistas upon entirely new conceptions 
of building design. 

“It has freed the architect,” says Mr. 
Platt, “from the feeling of a wall as a solid, 
opaque mass which encloses the building and 
through which he has to punch holes for 
windows. He is now able to think of his 
exterior wall as a screen transmitting light.” 


W. CARROLL MUNRO 








me RELIGIOUS HORIZON 


T THE recent Nazi Party Congress 
A held in Nuremberg, a highlight was the 
brutally frank assertion by Propaganda Min- 
ister Goebbels that Hitler and his regime 
intend to spread anti-Semitism to other 
lands. Der Fuehrer, speaking against “Jew- 
ish bolshevism,” branded the Jews as a 
“tyrannical element” and attributed all evils 
befalling Germany to the Jews. The motif 
of Goebbels’ vitriol was Jewish identity with 
communism. 

“We shall not be content,” shouted the 
gnome-like lieutenant of Hitler, “until the 
eyes of the world are fully open to the danger 
of Jewish bolshevism. Bolshevism could 
have been born only in the Jewish mind.” 
Herr Streicher went so far as to advocate 
the complete and world-wide “extermina- 
tion” of all Jews. 

In Italy, September 24 marked the first 
time that anti-Semitism has been a tenet of 
the Fascist Party. In his newspaper “Regime 
Fascista”, Roberto Farinacci, former Secre- 
tary of the Fascist Party and a member of 
the Fascist Grand Council, editorially as- 
sailed “the subversive influence of Jews”, 
as the evident cause of “existing disorders, 
from Bolshevist Russia * * * to France.” 

In America, the Social Justice Message 
of the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, in the mails the very day (Sept. 11) 
of the Nuremberg outburst, was an answer, 
ready-made, to the official Nazi attacks on 
Judaism. The message clearly and un- 
equivocally states Judaism’s position on 
communism and fascism as political and eco- 
nomic movements in the modern world. 
“There is only one way,” in the opinion of 
the C. C. A. R., “in which the American 
people can escape the dictatorship and 
tyranny of Communism on the one hand, 
and the tyranny and dictatorship of fascism 
on the other hand, and that is by establish- 
ing a thoroughly socialized democracy.” 

The Rabbis seek and invite “the support 
not only of the people of Israel but of all 
men who hate evil and love justice” to help 
build this modern Malchut Shamayim, or 
Kingdom of God, “in which justice is the 
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cardinal and controlling principle in the 
economic, the political and cultural life.” 

The United States, with over five million 
Jewish inhabitants, should be interested in 
this straightforward statement of the Cen- 
tral Conference of American Rabbis. And 
Christians and Jews alike should be vitally 
concerned with the threatened spread of 
anti-Semitism to “other lands.” 

The Jews within the Reich, crushed and 
on the verge of complete pauperization, con- 
stitute but an infinitesimal dot in the Ger- 
man population. Approximately one per- 
cent of the German people are Jewish. The 
same figure holds for the world population. 
German Jewry during the last three years 
has been diminished by at least one fourth. 
The ninety and nine brave militaristic Nazis | 
are hardly afraid of the (now less than) one 
Jew. 

Various commentators differ as to the 
meaning of the heat of the great anger at 
Nuremberg. It is hardly a step toward 
breaking off diplomatic relations between 
the Reich and Soviet Russia, for both seem 
equally clever; neither wants to drop .the 
match into the powder barrel. On the other 
hand, Nazi officials, absolute though their 
power, may feel insecure. A hungry, dis- 
satisfied people may be making felt the need 
for a scapegoat—hence the all-time bogey, 
the Jews, on which to load all Nazi sins. 
There are a dozen other interpretations each 
perhaps partially correct. 


Threat to Christianity 


It would seem, however, that the meaning 
of this great anger lies deeper. Perhaps it 
is not the Jews, but their philosophy of life 
of which Nazism is afraid. If this be true, 
not only Judaism, but Christianity as well 
is in danger. The growth of the totalitarian 
state (Nazi, Fascist, or Communist) would 
then imperil all religion. The conflict is not 
between Germany and the Jews, but be- 
tween the forces of organized religion and 
the neo-paganism of a godless superstate. 

The philosophy of religion (Jewish and 
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Christian) differs from the philosophy of 
God-lessness just as the philosophy of Juda- 
ism differs from that of Nazism. Judaism, 
with its “Love thy neighbor as thyself”, 
and Christianity, with its parable of the 
Good Samaritan, represent an appeal to 
justice and righteousness for all, to the uni- 
versal concept of the brotherhood of man, 
to love instead of hatred as a motivating 
force among mankind. Nazism is a philos- 
ophy of restrictions; justice and righteous- 
ness are restricted to a “mythical race”; 
love for neighbor is limited on the basis of 
“fanciful blood”; the “summum bonum” of 
Nazism is a narrow, nationalistic, instead of 
a universal, good. The Nazi strategy for 
self-preservation is to destroy, to “extermi- 
nate” the Jews, thus overcoming the danger 
with which the philosophy of Judaism threat- 
ens Nazism. 


Religion and Dictatorship 


If this theory be correct, we would expect 
to find. all religion suffering a similar fate 
(to a lesser degree, perhaps, than Judaism in 
Germany) in every totalitarian state. And 
such we find to be the case. Roman Catho- 
lics and Protestants, while not so hard- 
pressed as the Jews, find their fate and 
future in Nazi Germany anything but a 
cause for rejoicing. Religion of all sorts has 
been so far. suppressed in Russia that we 
find Government leaders willing to tolerate 
it because, in their opinion, it has become 
too weak to represent a menace. In defend- 
ing that provision of the new Soviet Con- 
stitution which would re-enfranchise priests, 
Emil Yaroslavsky, head of the League of 
Militant Atheists, says: 

“Our attitude toward religion, the Church, 
and clergymen is unchanged. We will con- 
tinue our anti-religious propaganda as we 
always have. There are still millions of be- 
lievers in our country and they will not 
disappear tomorrow. But religion is rapidly 
dying in the Soviet Union, and the number 
of believers is constantly becoming smaller ; 
hence, the number of clergymen is also de- 
clining. * * * So what danger is there in 
granting the franchise to priests? One can- 
not imagine priests being found anywhere in 
the Soviet Union for whom the masses would 
vote and whom they would elect to the su- 


preme council of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics.” 

Mexico has curtailed the program and 
activity of all churches. ‘Vhe Spanish revo- 
lution is replete with persecution of religion, 
Wherever the superstate is developing or is 
established, we find religion faced with a 
dilemma: it must either forsake its ideals 
or be suppressed. 


Need for Unity 


The example of the Spanish priest who, 
informed of his impending execution, agreed 
willingly to face death, might be a lesson to 
all religious persons and organizations. The 
priest asked only that he be permitted to bid 
farewell to his mother and his sister—in 
other words, to set his house in order. When 
Catholics, Protestants and Jews have set 
their individual and collective houses in 
order and are able to present a united front, 
they will find themselves much nearer the 
freedom which was acclaimed for the priest 
—when, according to the story, the firing 
squad threw down their rifles and refused to 
shoot him. 

Differences, disagreements, petty bicker- 
ings, and quarrels which are divisive in 
their results, are the greatest weakness of 
the forces of religion. True religion, while 
seeking the good of aJl, condemns none for 
failure to hold the same tenets as to partic- 
ulars, 


Tolerance in America 


Only during the last few years has the 
National Conference of Jews and Christians 
really begun to function. The Federal Cour- 
cil of Churches of Christ in America is a 
similar attempt to set in order the Protes- 
tant household. This need for cooperation 
based on mutual understanding rather than 
competition caused by mistrust was well ex- 
pressed by Dr. James N. Yard, Executive 
Secretary of the Chicago Round Table of 
the N. C. J. C. in addressing the Midwest 
Institute of Human Relations, held at Law- 
rence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. He 
said: : 

“If any people ever had reasoni to practice 
tolerance, it is the American people. What 
statistical or biological expert can find the 
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‘average American’? We are a people of 
many origins and it is just this which has 
helped so largely in making us the resource- 
ful, inventive people we have come to be. 
* * * civilization develops at crossroads 
where there is cultural contact. Where there 
is no contact with different people and their 
cultures, civilization tends to stagnate. 
Never in America—I mean never, was there 
a more insistent need for intergroup co- 
operation.” 

The suppression of a minority in Ger- 
many seems to be bringing a recognition of 
the value of that minority to real democracy 
—and to real religion. 


Conversion 


Mr. Candhi wrote in a recent statement 
in the Harijan: 

“It is a conviction daily growing upon 
me that the great and rich Christian mis- 
sions will render true service to India if they 
can persuade themselves to confine their 
activities to humanitarian service without 
the ulterior motive of converting India, or 
at least her unsophisticated villagers, to 
Christianity, and destroying their social 
superstructure which, notwithstanding its 
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many defects, has stood, from time im- 
memorial, the onslaughts upon it from with- 
in and without.” 

The Moslem Mission of the Roman 
Catholic Church has been (of necessity) 
conducted in this manner. One wonders 
what the reaction of Mohammedanism will 
be when missionaries, graduated from the 
Oriental Institute in Rome, with its new 
chair of Islamic studies, reach the field. 
Only in Java have there been any consider- 
able number of converts. Even there, where 
over 10,000 Muslims were baptized as 
Catholics between 1910 and 1925, the credit 
goes to the excellent schools. More than 
80% of the Catholics of Islamic origin are 
former pupils. 

The revolt in Spain was less than a week 
old when Russian Communists in a thou- 
sand (estimated) meeting places, pledged 
themselves to give one half of one percent of 
a month’s wages. Their fellow Communists 
were informed of the pledge—$2,400,000 of 
Russian support. In 1935 Catholics of the 
entire world gave $3,600,000 for Missions. 
Apparently each Communist accepts his per- 
sonal responsibility and acts his belief. 

REV. WILLIAM B. SHARP 


T IS easy already to see how the nations are taking sides in the Spanish civil 

war, or splitting into two hostile sections, according to their sympathies.* * * 
Summary extremisms of Party thinking in a time of struggle may soon * * * have 
divided Europe in two: on the one hand, the fascists and those who lean towards 
fascism, and on the other those who tend toward communism.* * * Even in this 
broad sense of the word, we feel able to say that “Communism” is preferable, 
for us, to fascism, for while both are atheistic, communism has the merit of 
admitting its atheism.* * * It may be a war of faith against faith. The Crusades 
may begin again.* * * the Living God will be no less—and no more—involved 


in them than He was in the wars of history that bear the name. 


Henri Roser, in Quarterly News Letter No. 9 of the 


International Fellowship of Reconciliation. 


Times Wide World 


VERSAILLES PARADOX: David Lloyd George, English post-war mapmaker and Adolph Hitler, 
Versailles revisionist, talk things over in Germany. 





WHICH WAY, GREAT BRITAIN? 


—will it be France, or Germany? War or Peace? 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


HE “muddling through” of British 

politics, a phrase used by the British 
themselves in the spirit of complacent sel f- 
criticism, and expressing the admiration 
of friendly critics for the pragmatic sa- 
gacity of British statesmanship, may ac- 
quire a less complimentary connotation in 
the light of current history. To “muddle 
through” means to make political decisions 
from day to day without too much con- 
cern for consistency or too great interest 
in ultimate objectives. The virtue of this 
kind of pragmatism lies supposedly in the 
fact that it is best able to do justice to the 
imponderables of politics and to allow 
freedom of action in meeting new and un- 
predictable emergencies. 

Unfortunately, the European situation 
requires long-range planning, even though 
the anarchy of its international life creates 
fresh and unpredictable crises every week. 
And the strategic position of British di- 
plomacy in Europe makes long-range 
planning without Britain impossible. 

The necessity for foresight is given by 
the consistent and predictable policy of 
German expansion upon the continent. 
The Germans are rearming at a rapid pace. 
As rapidly as their military strength in- 
creases they use it in various Kraftproben 
(tests of strength), to demonstrate and to 
establish their power and prestige in 
Central Europe. Since their successful re- 
occupation of the Rhineland, they have 
Succeeded in wresting control of Danzig 
Irom the League and have made a treaty 
with Austria which will give them most 
of the advantages of Anschluss. Most 


probably the next test of strength will be 
some venture in Czechoslovakia in relation 
to the three-million German minority 
there. The general policy behind these 
various strategies is becoming increasingly 
clear. It is to consolidate German strength 
in Witteleuropa and to exploit Southern 
Europe in an economic thrust which is 
reminiscent of the old Berlin-to-Baghdad 
imperialistic impulse. Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht’s barter agreements with the vari- 
ous Balkan nations and Turkey are the 
beginning of this economic penetration. 
If the Nazis should succeed in this political 
consolidation of Central Europe and the 
economic penetration of Southern Europe, 
they could gain sufficient political prestige 
and economic advantage to perpetuate 
their regime for some time to come. 

The immediate diplomacy of Germany 
is designed to wrest the hegemony of the 
continent from France without directly 
challenging either France or Russia. The 
conviction, widely prevalent in the United 
States, that the Franco-Soviet accord is a 
guarantee against German expansion is no 
longer relevant. The Nazi purpose is to 
expand at the expense of the smaller na- 
tions of Europe and in the hope of avoid- 
ing conflict with the larger ones. 

The importance of British diplomacy. in 
relation to this ambition arises from tffe 
fact that the cornerstone of Nazi inter- 
national politics is to do nothing which 
will arouse Britain and to seek by every 
possible means to detach England from 
her alliance with France. The Anglo- 
German naval accord was Hitler’s notice 
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to the world that the one error of the Ger- 
man imperialists of 1914—which he in- 
tended to avoid—was to challenge the 
British Navy. It is interesting to note that 
the ascendency of air power over naval 
power reduces this concession to less than 
its obvious significance. It quiets tra- 
ditional fears but does not quite satisfy the 
necessities created by the development of 
air power. 


Exploiting British Fairness 


Nevertheless the Nazis have been gen- 
erally successful in their plans. For vari- 
ous reasons they have succeeded in main- 
taining an attitude of British complacency 
‘towards their various ventures. The tra- 
ditional sense of “fairness” in British poli- 
tics has come to their aid. The British felt 
the reoccupation of the Rhineland and 
equality in armaments to be no more than 
“just.” This emphasis upon fairness to 
Germany probably has been expressed 
most clearly by men like Lord Lothian. 
Furthermore there has been a pro-German 
section in British political life, the most 
active protagonists of which are the 
Astors, who control both the Times and 
the Sunday Observer, and Lord London- 
derry, who allows von Ribbentrop, Hit- 
ler’s roving ambassador to make London- 
derry house a kind of German embassy in 
Britain. Rumor has it that he went so far 
as to suggest who the British ambassador 
to Berlin ought to be. Incidentally, it is 
significant that Ribbentrop’s diplomacy is 
hailed in Germany as a brilliant triumph, 
even by intellectuals who are generally 
critical toward the Hitler regime. 

The British Government is not quite 
following the lead of this pro-German 
group. It is actively opposed by men like 
the War Minister, Duff-Cooper and, out- 
side of the Government, by the influential 
Winston Churchill. Nevertheless, the in- 
ability of the Baldwin Government to take 
any decisive action has the general effect 
of playing into the hands of the pro- 
German policy. Bertrand Russell sug- 


gested in a recent article that Tory class 
interests may be a determining factor in 
this policy. 

Some of the British Tories no doubt re- 
gard a quasi-entente with fascist Germany 
as more compatible with their interests 
than common action with Russia and an 
increasingly radical France. In this case, 
class interests befuddle the clearer im- 
perialistic insights of men like Churchill, 
who think of Germany first of all in terms 
of its peril to the Empire. 

Though the Baldwin Government does 
not follow an unambiguous pro-German 
line, it is significant that Anthony Eden’s 
desire to take strong action against the 
Rhineland occupation was frustrated in 
the Cabinet and that Lloyd George’s re- 
mark, “England will never go to war for 
Austria,” was not repudiated by the Gov- 
ernment. It was, in fact, underscored ina 
Times editorial in which a profession of 
loyalty to France in the event of an attack 
upon her was accompanied by a disavowal 
of responsibility for the various “French” 
commitments on the continent. Briefly, 
Britain is inclined to regard the wresting 
of continental hegemony from France by 
Germany with a certain degree of com- 
placency. This policy places Germany's 
smaller opponents at a tremendous dis- 
advantage. They cannot be certain of 
French support since the latter cannot be 
certain of British support. There is a pos- 
sibility, therefore, that Germany can con- 
tinue her encroachments in Central and 
Southern Europe with impunity. 


May Encourage Aggression 


The advantage of this policy is that it 
may avoid war for several years. In that 
sense it may seem to justify a policy of 
“muddling through.” It has two disad- 
vantages: First it may encourage German 
aggression and then turn against Ger- 
many in the event that France challenges 
the Nazis in any of their ventures. It is 
possible, of course, that the war weariness 
of French peasants and workers and theit 
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WHICH WAY, GREAT BRITAIN? 


Times Wide World 


ENGLISHMAN AND NAZI: Lord Londonderry (center) and Herr von Ribbentrop, Berlin’s 
roving ambassador, greet each other in England. (Frau von Ribbentrop at left.) Londonderry 
House is almost a German Embassy. 


avowed determination not to fight for any 
of the commitments of French imperialism 
will prevent the French Government, par- 
ticularly a radical government, from chal- 
lenging Germany in her encroachments, 
especially upon Czechoslovakia. In that 
case, war would be avoided but with the 
ironic result of allowing a militaristic 
Germany to avenge upon a pacifist France 
the injustices done by a militaristic France 
upon a pacifist and liberal Germany. 
Though such a policy of French acquies- 
cence is possible, it is not probable. And 
if France does challenge Germany at any 
point in her policy of expansion, it is prob- 
able that Britain will be driven by instincts 
of self-preservation to come to the aid of 
France, even though her encouragement 
of Germany had been a contributory cause 
of German expansion. 

The other disadvantage of the British 
policy is that, even if war is avoided for 
hve or ten years at the price of an unchal- 


lenged expansion of Germany, Britain 
ultimately will have to face a triumphant 
Germany for a final joining of the issue. 
The assumption of the pro-German party 
that justice to Germany, allowing her a 
moderate expansion, will avert war fails 
to take the dynamics of politics into 
account, particularly the dynamics of 
a fascist dictatorship. Germany is bound 
to regard every successful test of 
strength, not as an appeasement of her 
just grievances, but as a preliminary 
victory which encourages to a more ulti- 
mate conflict. 

When, and if, this ultimate crisis occurs, 
it is highly probable that every instinct of 
imperial self-preservation will drive Brit- 
ain to the side of Germany’s foes. Britain 
thus threatens to repeat the mistake of 
1914 in encouraging Germany by her in- 
decision to hope for an ultimate British 
neutrality ; and Germany gives every in- 
dication of allowing this British error to 
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betray her into the same mistake she made 
in 1914. In this sense Ribbentrop’s di- 
plomacy is analogous to that of Bethman- 
Hollweg and wil] probably prove equally 
fatuous. On the other hand, if Britain 
should not follow this course, but actually 
come to terms with a Fascist Germany at 
the expense of a socialist France, the con- 
sequences for Europe might be more 
grievous than those of war. Such a de- 
cision might result in a triumphant re- 
action in Europe for a generation. But 
among the reasons why such a step prob- 
ably will not be taken is the fact that it 
would, as nothing else, goad British work- 
ers into revolutionary opposition. In spite 
of their strong anti-war sentiments, they 
might be recruited for a war against Ger- 
many but hardly for one with Germany 
against France. 


New German Victories 


Meanwhile, whatever the ultimate prob- 
abilities and possibilities about which it 
may be idle to prophesy, it is an established 
fact that German aggression will gain 
many preliminary victories on the Conti- 
nent with the aid of British acquiescence. 
It is also fairly certain that Germany will 
not, in the immediate future, dare to at- 
tack Russia. The German Army com- 
mand is supposedly opposed to such a 
venture, at least for the present. The 
growing power of Russia will tend to 
make such a venture less and less attrac- 
tive, the longer it is postponed. It is pos- 
sible that Russian power may also assert 
itself against Germany, even without such 
an attack; but that is not likely. The 
treaty between Russia and Czechoslovakia 
has a significant clause which absolves 
Russia from obligation to the Bohemians 
except in the event that France previously 
comes to their aid. 

The dangerous muddling of British 
diplomacy, meanwhile, faces no really seri- 
ous opposition. There is a small group of 
imperialistic realists under Mr. Churchill 
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and another small group of radical realists 
under Sir Stafford Cripps who oppose the 
Government’s dangerous drift from their 
respective angles of conservative and 
radical realpolitik. But the vast majority 
of critics are in the school of rather mud- 
dleheaded League of Nations idealists, 
These people, who comprise both the 
church opinion and the official Labor 
Party, believe that the only hope of salva- 
tion in Europe is the principle of collective 
security to which they implore the Goy- 
ernment to adhere. Unfortunately, they 
seem to regard the League of Nations as 
an adequate instrument of collective se- 
curity long after it has been proved that 
the League is little more than a facade for 
the ordinary power politics of Europe. 
Thus the idealists criticize the Government 
for less than wholehearted devotion to the 
League principle in the case of Italy’s ag- 
gression in Africa. Undoubtedly the 
Tories were, for reasons of their own, 
not too anxious to press Mussolini, pro- 
vided he did not challenge imperial inter- 
ests in Africa too seriously. But they also 
had reasons of state for their reluctance. 
France was unwilling to support Britain 
wholeheartedly in disciplining Mussolini 
if Britain would not promise more definite 
help in case of a German crisis. Sanctions 
against Italy broke down, therefore, be- 
cause Britain and France failed to reach 
a bargain in power politics. And the bar- 
gain failed because of the reluctance of the 
sritish Foreign Office to commit itself too 
far in advance on the issues yet to be 
raised by Germany. 

This may be a serious blunder in the 
diplomacy of the Government, but it 1s 
hardly one which the League of Nations 
idealists can criticize. Most of them are 
pacifists who would object to a commit- 
ment of the Government which might lead 
to war even more vigorously than they 
objected to the policy which the Govern- 
ment took. The supporters of the League 
usually insisted, in fact, that sanctions 
must not lead to war, though it was oh- 
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vious that no effective sanctions could be 
applied without that risk. The Govern- 
ment satisfied this type of public opinion 
by applying only the kind of ineffective 
sanctions which did not involve the war 
danger. When their ineffectiveness had 
been revealed, the League supporters were 
reduced to the ridiculous gesture of insist- 
ing that the sanctions be continued any- 
way. They hoped to arouse a storm of 
public disapproval against the Government 
on this issue, similar to that which swept 
Sir Samuel Hoare out of office ; but in this 
case the common sense of the British 
public asserted itself. The fact is that 
the League idealists have allowed them- 
selves to be captivated by phrases and 
sentiments which have only the slightest 
relevance to the desperate anarchy which 
threatens European society. They are 
trying to stem the tide of anarchy by a 
League which is corroded by the same 
anarchy it is intended to prevent. The 
most solemn incantations in honor of the 
principle of collective security do not 
change this fact. 


Conflict Not Imminent 


Radical realists like Sir Stafford Cripps 
and H. N. Brailsford would like to estab- 
lish an entirely new kind of league, a 


league of the free states of Europe against 
fascism. What they want, in effect, is an 
alliance of Russia, France, and the Scandi- 
navian countries against Germany and 
Italy. Unfortunately their plans have 
little meaning without the support of Bri- 
tain for such a venture; and that support 
is unthinkable without a smashing Labor 
victory in some near future—an eventu- 
ality which must be placed in the category 
of improbabilities. 

There is consequently as little hope of 
averting a general European conflagration 
as there is reason for expecting it in the 
very near future. Germany will be al- 
lowed to expand and consolidate her 
strength in Central Europe. The process 
will not be without a series of crises, any 
one of which may lead to war but, barring 
accidents, a war in Europe within the next 
few years is highly improbable. Perma- 
nent peace is even more improbable. The 
immediate risks of war, through which an 
ultimate war might have been avoided, 
were not taken. It is probably too late 
now to take them, even if British states- 
manship should change its mind. The 
German power has already advanced too 
far to make such a retracing of steps pos- 
sible. The peace of today has been bought 
at the price of the certainty of war to- 
morrow. 
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INTERVENTION IN SPAIN - 


HOW THE REBELLION STARTED AND WHAT KEPT IT GOING 


By LUDWIG LORE 


HEN the Spanish rebel generals 
launched their offensive against the 
Left-Liberal coalition Government on 
July 18, it was generally accepted as a 
foregone conclusion that the Loyalist 
forces would make short work of the 
insurgent army. At that time it was not 
yet generally known that the greater part 
of the regular army and the Guardia Civil 
had gone over to the insurrectionists and 
that Francisco Franco, the rebel leader, 
had drawn the Foreign Legion in its en- 
tirety, as well as the regular troops of 
Spanish Morocco, over to his side. 
As the rebellion spread, the scope of 
the fascist opposition was no longer to be 
. concealed, but it still did not seem possible 
that the rebels would be in a position to 
obtain the means to carry their ambitious 
undertaking to a successful conclusion, 
for the Government was in full control of 
the nation’s arms factories and its gold 
reserves. At the same time, public opinion 
was almost unanimous against the up- 
rising. 
¢ Before the first week was past, how- 
ever, it became tragically apparent that 
the Government and its sympathizers had 
made their reckoning in complete igno- 
rance of the opposition’s resources. It be- 
came increasingly clear that the fascist 
governments of Germany, of Italy, and of 
Portugal were not only lending aid and 
comfort to the rebel cause, but had en- 
couraged and directed its inception. 
Germany’s interest in Spanish affairs is 
not of recent date. During the World 


War King Alfonso made no secret of his 
leanings toward the Central Powers. This 
sympathy was expressed in action when 
the German cruiser Dresden escaped de- 
struction in the Battle of the Falkland 
Islands and fled into Chilean waters. Its 
crew was interned, but one of the officers, 
a Lieutenant Captain Canaris, escaped 
from the camp, was made German naval 
attaché in Madrid, and maneuvered so 
skilfully that bases of operation were laid 
down for the U boats of the German 
Mediterranean fleet in various harbors 
along the Spanish coast and the Balearic 
Islands. hs 

Canaris’ services became even movie 
valuable in the years after the war, when 
his connections with the Spanish Govern- 
ment were of invaluable help to the se- 
cretly arming Reich. From 1922 to 1933, 
he made innumerable trips to Spain. For 
the Naval Division of the Reichswehr, 
Echevarieta, the great Spanish naval ship- 
building center, built several submarines 
which were paid out of the secret “Black” 
fund the Government maintained for that 
purpose. 

Thanks to the efforts of Canaris who 
negotiated with the Spanish Government, 
the old submarine bases were restored and 
others added. With Juan March, the fi- 
nancier of the Franco rebellion, Canaris 
entertained mutually profitable relations 
during the war and after. During the war 
the former insured Allied merchant men 
against attack by German submarines, for 
which, for an adequate consideration, he 
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received a safe conduct from the versatile 
Canaris. In other cases he delivered un- 
suspecting transports to the German sub- 
marines by revealing to the German naval 
espionage their route and date of depar- 
ture. This relationship continued to oper- 
ate to the satisfaction of both parties until 
just before the outbreak of the July revolt. 
There is evidence that Canaris conferred 
with March, Mola, and Gil Robles on 
Spanish soil as late as the end of June 
1936. Probably the final arrangements for 
German arms support were made then. 
The Spanish People’s Front Government, 
busy with pressing internal problems, had 
paid little attention to Canaris and his 
activities. Later they discovered that 
Canaris, who has since become an admiral 
in the German Navy, had concluded a 
binding agreement more than a year before 
with Gil Robles, at that time Spanish 
Minister of War, which pledged Spain to 
place its ports at the disposal of German 
submarines. 


Nazis Aid Rebels 


On July 31 the world first learned that 
Germany was sending arms to the rebel 
army. The day before a German excursion 
steamer had left the port of Hamburg. 
There were no passengers on board; in- 
stead it carried eighteen heavy bombing 
planes of the latest construction and a 
group of Nazi Army officers. The ship 
anchored in Emden, where it took on coal 
and a large consignment of bombs and 
ammunition for artillery and machine 
guns from the Krupp works in Essen. 
Other steamers were fitted out similarly 
in other German ports. On August 6, for 
instance, the steamship Monte Sarmiento, 
one of the “Strength through Joy” fleet of 
excursion boats, was booked to leave the 
port of Hamburg with its regular con- 
signment of “deserving” Nazi workers. 
At the last minute the passengers were 
ordered to leave the ship. And on the 
following day it sailed for Lisbon with 14 
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airplanes, a large consignment of anti- 
aircraft guns, and other paraphernalia of 
war. In place of passengers the steamer 
carried 250 instructors and pilots with its 
regular crew. Any diligent reader of the 
daily press in this country can add to these 
reports. 

The first agreements with the German 
Government were made by General San- 
jurjo who lost his life in the first days of 
the Civil War in an airplane accident. He 
had been the organizer of the monarchist 
uprising in 1932 and was to play an im- 
portant part in the new regime. In Febru- 
ary and again in March 1936 he had 
visited Hitler and had returned to Madrid 
with the aforementioned Canaris. Beiore 
returning be had accompanied Canaris 
and the Spanish military attaché in Berlin 
on a tour to several arms plants, and had 
left large orders for war material of all 
kinds. It is known, also, that General 
Franco had an active account with the 
Hamburg Bank for South America. 
Canaris went to Spain with Sanjurjo, 
where the orders were countersigned by 


Gil Robles as political, and by March as: 


finaneial guarantor. 
The searching of the German steamer 
Kamerun by the Spanish loyal cruiser 
Libertad is still fresh in our minds. Berlin 
protested and the Kamerun was released 
at the request of the French Government. 
At that time, Mr. Jay Allen, correspond- 
ent for the Chicago Tribune told the fol- 
lowing story: “The Kamerun landed its 
cargo of small tanks, air bombs, guns and 
hand grenades as well as dismantled air- 
planes at Santa Polonia (Portugal) docks 
and was allowed to deliver it to the rebels. 
Another German vessel, the Wisberg, was 
sent to a small port across the Tagus River 
with war material of diverse kinds. . 
* On August 24 Berlin finally agreed to 
declare an immediate embargo on arms 
shipments to Spain. On September 2 
Richard Mowrer cabled to the Chicago 
Daily News: “The popular excitement 
here which subsided after the agreement 
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by all the states concerned to maintain a 
neutrality attitude, is reviving as a result 
of reports that Italy, Germany, and Portu- 
gal, continue to supply the rebel forces 
with arms. It is claimed that two German 
freighters unloaded arms and ammunition 
at Lisbon last Sunday destined for the 
troops of General Emilio Mola. . . .” 

On September 16, H. R. Knickerbocker, 
correspondent of the strongly pro-rebel 
Hearst newspapers, wrote from Seville: 
“|. . We landed on this airport here with 
less formality and trouble than you usually 
have in peace times at London’s big air- 
port at Croydon. . . . The field was lined 
with airplanes. I noted nine of the largest 
size Junkers, and the sight of them made 
me homesick for Dessau where back in 
1927 Professor Junkers took me on a trial 
flight in one of the first models like these. 
All these Junkers were painted green, the 
German numbers blotted out. Our little 
Leopold Moth nosed up through a group 
of Junkers and I walked into the airport 
building. There was also a number of 
Savoia Marchetti planes and a huge Doug- 
las tri-motor. All these planes were fitted 
out with bombing racks. . . .” 

Arthur Koestler, correspondent of the 
News Chronicle (London), in a dispatch 
dated September 17 reported that he had 
seen and spoken to many German flyers 
in the airport at Seville; that one of their 
number, a certain von Bernhard, de- 
manded the credentials of every visitor to 
that Spanish resort ; that German bombers 
were used by rebel flyers ; that on August 
24 La Taide, a rebel newspaper, reported 
ina first page scare heag : “Getafe Bombed 
by Junker Machines."“"These Junkers had 
had their German record numbers 
scratched out and in their place bore a 
white figure X, without a number of any 
kind. He confirmed the report that the 
famous German military flyer, Gerhardt 
Fieseler, was seen in the Hotel Inglatarre 
in Seville in his capacity as commander 
of a fleet of twelve Fieseler scout planes. 
He said that there were at least one hun- 
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dred German Army flyers in the rebel 
army. 


Italy’s Support 


That Italy worked hand-in-hand with 
the Spanish fascists was well known even 
before the forced landing of several 
Italian planes on French Moroccan soil. 
On July 26 and 27 the Breda Works in 
Milano worked in 24-hour shifts to com- 
plete construction of 13 bombers of the 
type S 8-1, which were then shipped from 
Sardinia to Morocco. On September 4 the 
French Government learned that 24 planes 
from an Italian ship landed at Vigo ten 
days after Italy announced that it had 
decided on an embargo on all arms ship- 
ments to Spain. 

On September 12 the News Chronicle 
reported that seven new large Italian war 
planes had taken an active part in the 
bombardment of the Spanish capital dur- 
ing the fighting in the mountain passes 
before Madrid, planes which “had reached 
the rebel camp only a few days before. 
... The London Times tells of “numer- 
ous Italian flyers who took a prominent 
part in the bombardment of Loyalist cities. 

” In their reports from the scene of 
fighting Allen and Knickerbocker both 
repeatedly referred to Italian supplies and 
to the work done by Italian Army flyers, 
emphasizing the fact that these men were 
loaned to the rebels by the Italian air 
service. 


Role of Portugal 


Portugal’s role was more passive, per- 
haps, but not less important than that of 
either Germany or Italy. Portugal has no 
ammunition factories. Her own supply of 
heavy artillery was too small to be placed 
in any considerable quantity at the service 
of the rebel forces. Nevertheless the help 
given by Portugal to the insurrectionists 
-had a decisive influence. She opened her 
gates wide to the profitable ammunition 
and arms traffic. Having closed her doors 
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to a legitimate trade in arms with the 
Madrid Government by a half-hearted 
neutrality declaration, she secretly en- 
couraged the smuggling of war supplies 
across her Spanish borders, meanwhile 
ordering Loyalist refugees who crossed 
her borders returned to the rebels to be 
shot. She recognized a “proclamation” 
issued by rebel diplomats in Lisbon and 
permitted rebel troops to cross back and 
forth over her borders giving them every 
conceivable aid. 

Portugal, it should be noted, is not im- 
pelled by sentimental motives. The Salazar 
dictatorship is without much support from 
the masses. The recent mutiny of sailors 
on battleships shows that the Portuguese 
masses are waiting for a victory of the 
Spanish Left to rise against their own 
fascists. Defeat of the rebel forces would 
spell the present Government’s doom. 
That is the reason why Portugal delayed 
joining the Neutrality Commission in 
London until Sept. 27. 


Democracies Waver 


It is not surprising that the great dic- 
tatorships of Europe should have come 
to the aid of their fascist brethren in the 
Spanish conflict. With the same justifica- 
tion the democratic governments of Eu- 
rope might have lined up on the side of a 
Government which is the accredited repre- 
sentative and constituted Government of 


the Spanish people. That was not the case, * 


however. The People’s Government of 
France issued a neutrality proclamation. 
It was so neutral that it even refused to 
permit the shipment of arms ordered by 
the Spanish Government months before 
the rebellion broke out. True, Leon Blum 
in his Cabinet moved for support of Ma- 
drid, but the Radical Socialists led by 
Edouard Daladier and Edouard Herriot 
refused to stay in the government unless 
it declared at once for strict neutrality. 
One of the arguments was that Paris must 
keep London’s friendship at all costs. 
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There is no doubt that pressure from 
London is to a large extent accountable 
for the failure of the Front Populaire 
Government to come to the assistance of 
Madrid. With few exceptions the English 
press represented a Loyalist victory as a 
victory for communism. By means of a 
shrewd propaganda, England has _ been 
drawn into a hysteria of class antagonism, 
In his proclamation General Franco men- 
tions three nations which are friendly to 
the rebel cause: Germany, Italy, and Eng- 
land. English civilian planes in consider- 
able numbers found their way to Ceuta to 
strengthen the rebel forces. 

3ut seen from the viewpoint of inter- 
national politics, London had évery reason 
to assist the Spanish Government. A fas- 
cist victory in Spain would be the begin- 
ning of the end of Britain’s domination 
of the Mediterranean. It would be a tri- 
umph for Rome which would henceforth 
be the master of the Levantine area. It 
has been reliably reported that General 
Franco agreed to cede to Italy in return 
for her aid the seaport of Ceuta which, 
lying directly opposite the British Gibral- 
tar, effectively would neutralize that 
stronghold. The Balearic Islands would 
likewise go into Italy’s possession, while 
Germany would receive a part of Spain's 
present Morocco holdings, the report held. 


Neitrality 


On August 15 the French Government 
through the British Ambassador, Sir 
George Clerk, proposed a mutual declara- 
tion of non-interjg@gence in the Spanish 
conflict. Doubtlesibaris hoped that such 
a declaration would act as a lightning-rod, 
grounding the emotional and political volt- 
age produced by the Spanish situation. 
Over her fear of another European war, 
however, she ignored the fact that the 
Spanish Government had the right to ask 
for help. Again, it must have been ap- 
parent that a rebel victory would mean 
that France would be completely sur- 
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rounded by fascist states. And while 
French fascism is yet without efficient 
leadership or direction, civil war in France 
seemed possible if the Spanish fascists 
triumphed. 

Fascists everywhere have _ accused 
France of betraying her own neutrality 
agreement by sending war material to Ma- 
drid. Le Jour and Action Francaise, the 
Voekische Beobachter and Mosley’s Fas- 
cist insisted that French military planes, 
machine guns, and cannon were sent to 
the Spanish Government from France. 
And it is true that the Cabinet, under pres- 
sure from the trade unionists and labor 
parties, placed 22 pursuit planes at the 
disposal of the Spanish Government. 
Since the enactment of the neutrality pact, 
however, reports of such activity are to 
be doubted very strongly. Neutrals and 
the British have complained that the terms 
of the neutrality pact were being enforced 
with a strictness and a rigidity that would 
defeat its own purpose. The Manchester 
Guardian of September 4, reported, for 
instance, that “the British ambulance unit 
which recently arrived in Spain, received 
help and kindness on its way through 
France, but on crossing the frontier into 
Spain, it underwent a rigorous search for 
arms and ammunition at the hands of the 
French police, every case and package 


being examined. . . .” Similar complaints 
came from Sweden and Belgium. 

The Blum Government knew very well 
that the French fascists were carrying on 
a thriving, if secret, traffic in arms and 
ammunition by way of Switzerland. It 
knew that French officials in French 
Morocco were assisting the Spanish fas- 
cists to the tune of many hundreds of 
thousands of francs, that Spanish fascists 
received instructions and military and 
strategic advice, etc. 

Has the Spanish Government had help 
from other sources? The most painstak- 
ing inquiry has revealed only one such 
source: Mexico, which, in mid-August, 
sent 20,000 rifles and 20,000,000 car- 
tridges to Madrid. President? Lazaro 
Cardenas defended this action before the 
Mexican Congress, insisting, according to 
a report in The New York Times, that 
“this was justified by Mexico's friendly 
relations with Spain and the fact that the 
Madrid Government is a constitutional 
regime.” With this one exception, it 
seemed that all other Governments were 
enforcing the non-intervention pact. Labor 
organizations the world over have been 
collecting funds for the care of the 
wounded and needy. But none of this 
money, it is claimed, went for the support 
of the Government as such. 


Judgment on Spain 


1X A moment when a duly elected and constitutional government was fighting, 

its back to the wall, to save Spanish democracy both from the onslaughts of 
its enemies of the right and from the excessive demands of revolutionaries 
of the kind commonly called red, the privileged classes, the army and the church, 
to salvage their own material interests, deliberately made common cause in an 
attack upon the government, deliberately unloosed a reign of terror in which 
both sides have since had an equal share of guilt, deliberately opened the gates 
to the revolution of untutored and infuriated masses bent upon wiping out 
democratic government and establishing the supreme domination of the prole- 


tariat. 


—Foreign Affairs, October, 1936. 
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MEXICO ‘the incredible 


What’s happening over the border, and why they like it 


By Maurice Halperin 


ISN years ago, John Dewey, eminent 

American thinker, wrote: “‘Mexico is 
the land of contradiction. This fact, so 
baffling that it keeps the visitor in an un- 
relieved state of foggy confusion, 1s at the 
same time the most natural of all its 
phenomena. The newest and the oldest 
exist side by side without mixing and 
also inextricably combined. The result is 
the Mexico of today; if I seek a single 
adjective to describe it, ‘incredible’ is the 
word that comes to mind.” 

To a large degree Dr. Dewey’s shrewd 
observation is still true. Not only history, 
but geography, too, has played many a 
queer trick on this strange country. Travel 
fifty miles in almost any direction and you 
find yourself making violent efforts to re- 
adjust your lungs, heart, and all your 
senses to basic changes of climate and alti- 
tude. More significant, of course, are the 
social and economic contradictions that 
puzzled our philosopher. 

It is a fact, for example, that the 
average Mexican is a foreigner in his 
own capital. Mexico City is an up-to-date 
metropolis of over a million inhabitants. 
It has large, impressive public buildings, 
broad boulevards, well-kept parks, many 
schools, hospitals, libraries, museums, the- 
aters, movie palaces, fancy hotels, as well 
as several thousand factories and almost 
every convenience which twentieth cen- 
tury industrialism can boast. 

Now take the case of Juan Rodriguez. 
He may live only fifteen miles from the 
city limits, but when he makes his annual 
visit to the big town, for all practical 


purposes he bridges several centuries dur- 
ing his brief excursion. Dark-skinned 
Juan, our average Mexican, has an acre 
or two of mediocre land, a few chickens, 
and maybe a cow. By dint of back-break- 
ing labor he raises enough corn to keep his 
wife and four children from starving. He 
lives in a one-room stone hut covered with 
thatch, but with neither windows nor floor. 
A home-made stool or two is all the furni- 
ture it contains. 

Juan sleeps on a straw mat. He doesn’t 
know how to read. He has probably sur- 
vived an attack of small-pox or typhoid 
fever, or both. Living in the highlands, 
he is not apt to be bothered by malaria or 
tuberculosis. He speaks Spanish with 
strangers but with his friends and neigh- 
bors he prefers to use Nahuatl, the native 
Indian tongue. He wears white cotton 
pajamas, covered with patches, an im- 
mense battered straw hat, and rough san- 
dals. His chief contacts with contemporary 
civilization are the soles of his sandals, 
made out of abandoned rubber tires, and 
the discarded oil or alcohol can he uses to 
haul water. 

Juan is a fairly cheerful fellow, not ex- 
actly satisfied with his lot, but patient, dig- 
nified, and willing to make the best of it. 
But that is not the point. He is a sixteenth 
century peasant with many characteristics 
that link him with the age of Homer. 
When you meet him on the swanky Paseo 
de la Reforma or in front of the massive 
marble Palace of Fine Arts, you are struck 
with the obvious truth that he is as much 
“at home,” right here in the heart of his 
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Liberia. 

Yet the plight of Juan Rodriguez, fas- 
cinating as it may be to the poet and the 
artist, is not of mysterious origin. His- 
tory explains it well. When the Spaniards 
conquered the land of the Aztecs, they 
cast the primitive patriarchal civilization 
of the aborigines into a feudal mold. That 
mold held fast for four hundred years 
despite the fact that capitalism also pene- 
trated the country and created industrial 
centers like Monterrey, Puebla, and Mex- 
ico City. 

Modern civilization, however, came to 
Mexico as a foreign product. It made its 
peace with feudalism, even strengthened 
it, for it did not come to compete with it, 
but to extract the country’s natural wealth, 
to use Mexico as a source of raw materials 
for the great industrial nations. That is 
why industrial capitalism failed to bring 
its benefits to the great majority of Mexi- 
cans. And only an incurable romanticist 
would believe that the Mexican peasant is 
better off or happier because he lacks sani- 
tary drinking water, a tractor, and a radio. 

We must always keep Juan Rodriguez, 
shuffling his way through the roaring 
traffic of Mexico City, in mind if we are 
to have a clear picture of the Mexican 
scene, but it is also.important to realize 
that today, perhaps for the first time, we 
can see convincing signs that the contra- 
dictions which still delight the visitor to 
Mexico are going to disappear in the not 
distant future. 


A Changing Country 


Most Mexicans wanted to do away with 
these contradictions long ago. They tried 
various methods and during their turbu- 
lent history made many desperate efforts, 
but with relatively little success. Even the 
Revolution of 1910-20, the most spec- 
tacular and bloodiest of these attempts, 
failed to do the trick. Then these long 
accumulated experiences gradually ma- 
tured until, a short while ago, they bore a 


own country, as an Eskimo would be in 





new fruit—a liberal, nationalist Mexico. 
Here is how it happened. 

Senor Hernandez owns a small shoe 
factory in Cuernavaca. He is the average 
Mexican business man, with strong Span- 
ish traits, refined, courteous and, with his 
family, lives modestly but comfortably on 
a European standard. He represents 
something less than ten percent of the 
total population, but he is industrious, for- 
ward-looking, and above all ambitious. 
That is why he thinks of the future and is 
not at all satisfied. 

True, labor is cheap and so is leather 
(not of very good quality), but machinery 
has to be imported and is very expensive. 
He complains about electric power, which 
is supplied by a foreign monopoly and 
costs too much. But there are other things 
which trouble him more. How can he im- 
prove his factory and increase his busi- 
ness when the market is so limited? Our 
friend Juan Rodriguez, we have already 
seen, can’t afford to buy a pair of shoes. 
Even Senor Hernandez’s own workmen 
earn too little to buy shoes for their chil- 
dren. At the most, twenty percent of 
the population wears shoes, and Senor 
Hernandez wants all Mexicans, eighteen 
million of them, to use his product. 

About a hundred miles away, in 
Pachuca, Pedro Velasco works for the 
same light and power company which fur- 
nishes Senor Hernandez with electricity. 
Without going into the hard life he leads, 
it is worth noticing that he is trying to 
support his family on the equivalent of 
three dollars a week. He is angry about 
it, too. His chief problem is how to get 
sufficient food, but he also would like to 
earn enough to buy shoes and clothing so 
that his children could go to school. He 
has great hopes in his union because it 1s 
planning a strike. 

Pedro Velasco and our shoe manufac- 
turer from Cuernavaca were never on very 
good terms, but one day they discovered 
they had certain common interests. It was 
very simple. To put it in general terms, 
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BAREFOOTED MEXICAN PEDLAR: Few Mexicans use ice or “Tinajero.” The people depend 
on pedlars who sell jugs of cooled water. 


they both wanted to raise the purchasing 
power of the masses, the one in order to 
obtain the minimum essentials of civilized 
living, and the other to develop his in- 
dustry and increase his business. They 
found a ready ally in Juan Rodriguez, and 
especially in his distant relative who is a 
peon on a large, medieval estate and who 
has long been yearning for freedom. Then 
they all got behind President Lazaro 
Cardenas, who sympathized with their 
aims, helped him cleanse and renovate the 
Government, and before long, much to 
their own amazement, no doubt; backward 
Mexico was prospering as it never had 
before. 

Obviously this is a simplified account of 
how Mexico, almost overnight, under- 
went a profound change, but it has its 
redeeming quality : it gets down to the es- 
sential truths of a vast, complex phe- 
nomenon. The characters of our plot, for 
example, are fictitious in name only. They 
are real Mexicans, representatives of the 


social and economic strata to which they 
belong. It is only through an intimate 
acquaintance with these Mexicans, with 
their needs and desires, that we can under- 
stand the nature of-their collaboration and 
the deep significance that their collective 
efforts (and their quarrels, for they still 
indulge in them) have for the destiny of 
Mexico. 


Progress Under Cardenas 


We shall return at once to our Mexican 
friends, but first it may be well to point 
out a few general facts which bear out 
the nation’s rapid progress since Lazaro 
Cardenas took office in December, 1934, 
and especially since he reorganized his 
Government in June 1935. If we compare 
business and industrial activity for 1931, 
the last normal year before the depression 
set in, with the year 1935, the first of the 
Cardenas administration, we find the latter 
shows increases of 100% in mining and 
metallurgical production, 77% in petro- 
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leum, 38% in total investments of manu- 
facturing and construction industries, and 
88% in foreign trade. 

The gains in agriculture have been 
smaller, but no less solid. The wholesale 
and retail movement has been steadily in- 
creasing in volume. New highways, rail- 
road lines, irrigation projects as well as 
schools, technical institutes, libraries, and 
hospitals have been’ built, or are under 
construction. During the last year and a 
half (up to May 1936) ten million acres 
of land were cut away from the large 
feudal haciendas and distributed to almost 
three hundred thousand heads of families. 
From all indications, the present year 
promises to surpass last year’s record- 
breaking boom by a considerable margin. 

It goes without saying that profits and 
wages have increased and standards of 
living definitely have improved. Equally 
important, the Constitution of 1917, a re- 
markable document but long a mere legal 
curiosity, has at last come to life. Mexico 
is more nearly a free, democratic country 
than it has ever been. Much, of course, 
remains to be done and the new prosperity 
entails new responsibilities. Do our Mexi- 
can friends fully realize this? 


Strikes 


Pedro Velasco went out on strike this 
summer. He and his fellow workers tied 
up Mexico City and a wide territory in 
the center of the country for nine days. 
A million and a half people were without 
lights, street cars, movies, and a dozen 
other common conveniences. Some four 
thousand factories and perhaps a hundred 
thousand workers were obliged to remain 
idle while the strike lasted. Nevertheless, 
Pedro won the strike and with it a 15% 
raise in wages, a two-week vacation with 
pay, and several other benefits. Pedro is 
well satisfied—for the moment at least. 

It is interesting to know just how Pedro 
was able to win the strike. To begin with, 
his syndicate is strong and well disciplined, 
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and all the workers in the company’s 
plants belong to it. Then the syndicate be- 
longs to a large central organization, the 
Confederation of Mexican Workers 
(C. T. M.), which gave it invaluable sup- 
port during the strike. But there are other 
reasons. The Government recognized the 
strike as “legal” under Article 123 of the 
Constitution. That meant that the police 
and military forces not only had to respect 
the strike but see to it that the company 
did likewise. Pedro didn’t have to do a 
bit of picket duty. 

Senor Hernandez was not a mere spec- 
tator during those difficult nine days. On 
the contrary he was very much concerned 
with the whole matter, and in a way his 
attitude toward the strike proved decisive. 
Senor Hernandez has a good deal of in- 
fluence with the Government. He knows 
many Senators and Deputies personally 
and is even on friendly terms with a Cabi- 
net member. The Government always has 
to keep our shoe manufacturer in mind in 
times of crisis. 

Senor Hernandez sometimes thinks he 
is between the devil and the deep blue sea, 
but he is always consoled by the fact that 
his business continues to improve. For ex- 
ample, last February President Cardenas 
decreed that all Mexican workers be paid 
for the “seventh day,” or Sunday, the day 
of rest. The shoe manufacturer stormed 
because it meant nearly a 17% increase in 
his payroll. He naturally raised the price 
of his product, perhaps six or seven per- 
cent, but fortunately the net result was 
that he sold more shoes than ever. With 
his increased profits he has enlarged his 
plant, bought new machinery, hired more 
help (he employs seventy-five now), and 
doubled his production. His men are 
working two and three shifts and still he 
can’t keep up with his orders. 

He understands that his prosperity 1s 
due mainly to the enlarged purchasing 
power of the Mexican worker, but the 
electrical strike brought up new problems. 
He frankly doesn’t like labor unions and 
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always looks with misgivings at the Gov- 
ernment’s benevolent policy toward them. 
His own shop is “closed,” which means 
that he can’t do just as he pleases with his 
men. The syndicate made him sign a con- 
tract, and if he fails to live up to it, the 
syndicate can call a strike and probably 
win it. 

Thus, when the power was shut off, his 
first impulse was to demand that the Gov- 
ernment break the strike. He was losing 
considerable money by the enforced idle- 
ness of his men and machines and was 
quite indignant at the audacity of labor. 
The electrical workers were setting a bad 
example for his own help. Yet when cer- 
tain organizations seeking to take ad- 
vantage of the crisis in order to destroy 
the Government came to him for contribu- 
tions, he refused to have anything to do 
with them. 

Senor Hernandez was deeply incensed 
at the strikers but, we remember, he also 
had a grudge against the company. He 
felt it always overcharged him for his 
current and he was thankful to the Gov- 
ernment for forcing the company to lower 
its rates. He still thinks he is paying too 
much, and is in favor of Government reg- 
ulation of all monopolies. Besides, he has 
seen the published report of the company’s 
earnings (its own report) and has dis- 
covered that of the company’s gross in- 
come in 1935, 32% went abroad in the 
form of interest and dividends, while only 
17.5% reached the company’s employees 
in the form of wages. 


Foreign Capital 


Now Senor Hernandez is a patriotic 
citizen, but he is not a chauvinist and 
doesn’t object to foreign capital in Mexico. 
However, he hates to see a British concern 
send so much of its earnings out of the 
country. That 32% which went to London 
and Toronto would have done him much 
more good if it stayed in Mexico. 

Suppose a large part of it were rein- 


vested in expanding and improving the 
light and power company’s plants. There 
would be more abundant and cheaper elec- 
tricity for Mexican factories. It would 
encourage the growth of Mexican in- 
dustry. Suppose some of that 32% went 
to the Government in the form of taxes. 
That money could be used to build roads 
and schools. Transportation would be 
cheaper and workers would be better 
trained and more productive. Suppose 
more of that money went to the workers. 
They would be able to buy more. It all 
comes down to this: Senor Hernandez 
will sell more shoes and make more profits 
if more of the capital earned in Mexico 
remains in the country. 

Senor Hernandez, our average Mexican 
business man, thus lent his support to the 
“devil,” organized labor, rather than 
drown in the “deep blue sea” of foreign 
monopoly. That is why, in the last analy- 
sis, the position of small and medium- 
sized Mexican business—the middle class 
—has been, and remains, one of the de- 
cisive factors in determining the progres- 
sive policies of the present Mexican gov- 
ernment. 

We have seen that the differences which 
divide labor and capital in Mexico are real 
and in the future may lead to serious diffi- 
culties. If labor’s strength encourages it 
to make extravagant demands, or if capital 
suddenly and unreasonably attempts to 
crush labor, then the resulting conflict will 
open the way for some form of extremism 
or retrogression—for socialism or fascism 
or feudalism. 

However, the present compromise or 
balance of forces seems rather substantial, 
if for no other reason than the agreement 
between capital and labor on the necessity 
of doing away with feudalism. However 
noisy the quarrels between Pedro Velasco 
and Senor Hernandez, they cease in the 
presence of Juan Rodriguez, the peasant, 
and his nameless relative, the peon. The 
worker and the business man seem to 
realize that their common interests—more 
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work, higher wages, and better business— 
depend first of all upon giving the agri- 
cultural laborer the chance to increase his 
production and to buy the products of 
modern industry. 

They know that Juan, who already has 
his bit of land, must be taught how to 
improve his crops and provided with the 
facilities to do so—better seed, modern 
implements and water for irrigation. As 
for the peon, there is still the elementary 
task of giving him land. This is no easy, in- 
significant program, for Juan Rodriguez’s 
landless relatives number over six millions. 
Thus Mexico, rejecting the medieval 


way of life and standing united behind: 


President Cardenas, follows the middle 
way, the path that leads to liberal capital- 
ism. It is guided by a policy which, in the 
minds of its executors, is adapted to Mex- 
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ico’s special conditions, but takes into ac- 
count the long and often bitter experience 
of the outside world. “We believe,” says 
the noted Mexican scholar, Ramon Beteta, 
“that Mexico finds herself in a privileged 
position to determine her destiny. By be- 
ing in a pre-capitalistic condition 

and at the same time by observing the 
effects of the last crisis of the capitalistic 
world, we think that we should be able to 
use the advantages of the industrial era 
without having to suffer from its well 
known shortcomings.” 

Time alone can tell how nearly this 
ambition will be realized. Meanwhile 
Mexico can boast that within the last two 
years it has achieved a bloodless revolu- 
tion, a rare accomplishment these troubled 
days. With or without contradictions, 
Mexico remains the land of the incredible. 


EXICO’S policy has * * * been very clearly defined in the nine points 
presented by Licenciado Jose Angel Ceniceros, Under-Secretary of 
Foreign Relations, then Acting Secretary. 


_ These points are the following: 


1. Sentiments of international solidarity and equality. 
2. Respect for the sovereignty of every country, and absolute elimina- 
tion of wars for conquest, or of pressure for securing territorial advan- 


tages. 


3. Suppression of everything in the nature of armed, diplomatic, com- 
mercial or legal coercion for collection of international debts. 

4. Arbitration as the means for settling international conflicts. 

5. Non-intervention in the domestic affairs of each country, and sup- 
pression of system of prior recognition of governments. 

6. Effectively closer relations, based on realities, and on occasion, public 


agreements publicly entered into. 


7. Transformation of the conception of international law, by discarding 
purely legal and traditional formalities, in favor of actual and living social 


and political realities. 


8. Nationals and aliens to be placed on an equal footing as regards 
losses caused by civil war; indemnification to be considered a voluntary 
act, ex gratia, and as due to the circumstances of the moment, very special 
in character and as not constituting a precedent. 

9. Cooperation in problems of an economic character, more especially 
for solution of those connected with labor, tariffs and immigration. 


—Modern Mexico. 
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HE general strike of the Arabs in 
Palestine, declared nearly seven 
months ago in protest against Jewish im- 
migration, has assumed the proportions of 
organized revolution. Armed bands of 
Arabs infest the hills of Judea and Gallilee 
and raid the Jewish colonies in the plains, 
defying British tanks, airplanes, and ma- 
chine guns. And in this struggle they have 
the active support of Arabs and Moslems 
throughout the world, including large num- 
bers of immigrants in North, Central, and 
South America. 
The uprising cannot be looked upon as 
a local, restricted disturbance, but rather 
should be viewed in its true light—a mani- 
festation of the general spirit of revolt 
by the East against the West, and a de- 
termination to be freed from the domina- 
tion of not only one power, but all powers, 
prompted to no small degree by the recur- 
rently militant spirit of Islam, seeking to 
regain its former prestige and power. 
This dream of Arab Empire has long 
been fostered by a few idealists. Some 
even dared risk the wrath of the Turks in 
the bloody reign of such a tyrant as Sultan 
Abdul-Hamid. With the Turks in control 
of the Arab world, however,—especially 
the holy cities of Mecca and Medina, the 
possession of which must form the nucleus 
of any general Arab movement predicated 
on loyalty to Islam—such a dream had 
little chance of materialization. But the 
opportunity came with the World War. 
Turkey cast its lot with the Central 
Powers. The Arabs decided to join forces 
with the Allies. The réle played by Law- 
rence of Arabia in furthering the Arab 
dream is history. He was instrumental in 
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to make a dream come true 
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exacting certain promises from the British 
Government for the Arabs, but the Gov- 
ernment later failed to keep them, and 
Lawrence, in disgust, decided to retire 
from politics, going so far as to refuse the 
decorations which his own king bestowed 
upon him. 

Sherif Hussein, who later became the 
first king of Arabia, was the one man in 
whom the Arabs centered their hopes. 
Not only was he a descendant of the 
Prophet, but he was also in control of the 
Holy Cities of Islam and had rendered 
valuable, active support to the Allies in 
their Eastern campaign. His son Feisal 
was the Arab hero whom Lawrence im- 
mortalized in his Revolt in the Desert, and 
it was Feisal who first entered Damascus 
at the head of his victorious troops, thus 
lending impetus to the hope of reviving 
the Arab Empire and restoring to it the 
glamorous splendor associated with 
Damascus, the Umayyad capital which 
for a full century controlled the destinies 
of an empire far outreaching the Roman 
expansion at its zenith. 

A check to the ambitions of the Sherif- 
fian family, however, came at the hands of 
the powerful King Ibn Saud, now in con- 
trol of most of Arabia. Subsequently, 
Feisal, King Hussein’s son, was helped 
by England to become King of Iraq, while 
another son, Abdullah, was made Emir 
of Transjordania. At least this was a ges- 
ture on England’s part to appease and 
partly compensate its former Arab allies. 


Arab Problems 


But there remained many other prob- 
lems which European powers, principally 
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LOCALE OF A DREAM: the Arab dream of empire, which underlies the present unrest in the 
Near East. In Palestine, the British try to stem — tide. In Syria, France prepares to get out 
from under. 
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England and France, had to face in the 
knotty Arab question. Egypt, which was 
fast developing a strong feeling of na- 
tional consciousness, was not satisfied with 
the limitations and restrictions placed on 
its sovereignty, while Palestine and Syria 
wanted to have the terms of the mandate 
held by England and France interpreted 
in a more liberal spirit. France had to 
suppress a serious armed revolt in 1920 
and another in 1925. England faced a 
similar uprising in 1929 and is now en- 
gaged in suppressing a more violent up- 
heaval because of her Zionist sympathies. 

The only country seemingly content 
with its lot under a mandate is the Repub- 
lic of Lebanon. Bound to the French by 
strong ties of friendship for more than 
a thousand years, the Christian inhabitants 
of Lebanon themselves sought the protec- 
tion and guidance of France as the manda- 
tory power and were undeniably influ- 
ential in moving the League of Nations 
to entrust her with the mandate over Syria 
and Lebanon. It is true that England and 


France, by the terms of the Sykes-Picot 
agreement of 1916, had partitioned that 
part of the Turkish Empire between 
themselves, even before knowing which 
way the fortunes of war would turn. But 
the entry of the United States into the 
War and later the formulation by Presi- 


dent Wilson of his famous Fourteen 
Points introduced a new and unexpected 
element into the situation. The American 
attitude was one of insistence on the full 
exercise of the right of “self-determina- 
tion.” Old World policies of secret agree- 
ments were to be discarded and replaced 
by a policy more in conformity with the 
American interpretation of democracy by 
“open agreements openly arrived at.” 
President Wilson even insisted on send- 
ing an American commission to determine 
the wishes of the population in Syria and 
Lebanon. Messrs. King and Crane, head- 
ing the commission, duly made out a re- 
port on their findings, but that report was 
not made public until more than ten years 


Fakhry Bey Baroody, militant Syrian leader of 
Damascus. 


later. France and England, meanwhile, 
had partitioned the country between them- 
selves in accordance with the terms of their 
original agreement. 

There was a semblance of acquiescence, 
however, in the American principle of 
self-determination. The Patriarch of the 
Maronites of Lebanon, the largest and 
most influential single bloc of Christians 
in the country, came to Paris at the head 
of a representative delegation of Chris- 
tians to lay before the Peace Conference 
the wish of the Lebanese that the mandate 
over their country be granted to France. 
In this he was sustained by the non- 
Christian groups, which perhaps realized 
that opposition would be of no avail, or 
were moved by their faith in the liberalism 
and justice of the French. In these ma- 
neuvers England apparently did not inter- 
fere, but Emir Feisal, who had ambitions 
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The Maronite Patriarch of Lebanon. 


of becoming King of Syria with the help 
of the British, was also in Paris working 
for the Arab cause at the time of the 
Peace Conference. Also present at the 
conference as the delegate of the Lebanon 
League of Progress of New York and 
representing the Lebanese of America 
was the writer’s father, the late N. A. 
Mokarzel, founder of Al-Hoda of New 
York. Like all Lebanese, he was against 
the inclusion of Lebanon in the general 
Arab scheme and expressed the hope of 
entrusting the mandate to France. His 
report at that time uncovered a clever plot 
by Emir Feisal to isolate Lebanon and 
thus lay it open to invasion by the Arabs 
surrounding it on all sides. 

In furtherance of this scheme Feisal 
sought to persuade the Lebanese to de- 
mand complete independence for them- 
selves. Subsequently, when he became 
King of Syria, he sought to bribe mem- 
bers of the Legislative Assembly of 
Lebanon to declare in favor of union with 
Syria, later to form part of the federated 
Arab States. This plot, however, was 
nipped in the bud. And shortly thereafter 
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forces under General Gouraud, famous 
war hero and then French High Commis- 
sioner over Syria, battled the Syrian army 
in the hills of Maisaloun in an effort to 
establish French authority in accordance 
with the League’s mandate. The general 
won a victory which opened before him 
the road to Damascus and caused King 
Feisal to flee, thus crushing Syrian hopes 
for laying the foundations of a new Arab 
Empire. 


Bitter Toward France 


The Syrian Arabs never forgave the 
French, and in 1925 the smoldering feel- 
ing of animosity finally flared into open 
rebellion. It took the French two years 
to pacify the country after this outbreak. 

Having had two painful proofs of their 
impotence to gain recognition of their de- 
mands by armed force, the Syrians finally 
resorted to other tactics—civil disobedi- 
ence and general strikes. They launched 
a general strike early in 1935—precursor 
to the present demonstration in Palestine. 
Ironically enough, the very elements 
which had clamored for the French man- 
date were the first to denounce its eco- 
nomic policies, thus giving rise to the pre- 
vailing belief that France had not a single 
friend in the territory. The Maronite 
Patriarch, strange as it seems, led a boy- 
cott movement against the French in pro- 
test against their economic’ policies, the 
only result of which, he contended, would 
be ruination of the country to fatten the 
purses of privately controlled French 
monopolies. 

Some of the details of the disturbance 
may shed light on the origin and evolution 
of the movement of unrest now prevalent 
in the Near East. We must bear in mind 
that, whether in Palestine, Syria, Lebanon, 
Iraq, or Arabia, the religious motive is 
basic, even if at times it is translated into 
more delicate and acceptable terms, such 
as the problem of minorities. This re- 
ligious motive is in large part the excuse 
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for the French being in Syria to protect 
the Christian minority—and why this very 
minority rebels against its protectors is 
indeed a cause for wonder. 

It all came about when the French High 
Commissioner in Syria and Lebanon, 
Count de Martel, in an effort to replenish 
the depleted treasury of the mandated 
territories, decided to grant the tobacco 
monopoly to a French syndicate, thus in- 
suring for the treasury a definite annual 
income. No sooner was this decision made 
public than a howl arose in the country 
against control by a single syndicate of 
the destinies of a whole industry—par- 
ticularly because that industry had become 
the main source of revenue in a depopu- 
lated, impoverished country, and_ that 
country Lebanon, which had stood against 
all its neighbors in insisting on a French 
mandate ! 

The constitution in Lebanon was then 
suspended, leaving no other recourse for 
the growers of tobacco and the manufac- 
turers of cigarettes than to appeal to the 
recognized religious and civic leader, the 
Maronite Patriarch. Bekerki, see of the 
Patriarch and only a few miles north of 
Beirut, capital of the Lebanese Republic, 
soon became the mecca of delegations of 
farmers and small manufacturers from all 
parts of the country seeking intercession 
and redress. 

It so happened that the present Maro- 
nite Patriarch, His Beatitude Antoun 
Arida, is just as well known for his 
humanitarian proclivities and economic 
penchants as for his religious devotion. 
During the World War he was reputed 
to have pawned his golden cross, the in- 
signia of his religious rank, to alleviate 
the suffering of the poor. And later, while 
still bishop, he organized a hydro-electric 
project in North Lebanon which was one 
hundred percent native-controlled and in 
which he was the principal stockholder. 
The Patriarch was naturally fitted to 
understand and sympathize with the plight 
of his afflicted countrymen, and with char- 
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acteristic enthusiasm he flung himself into 
the struggle. He neither asked nor gave 
quarter; he went over the head of the 
High Commissioner by carrying the fight 
to the highest authorities in Paris; and he 
even threatened to go in person to the 
French capital at the head of a delegation 
to press the fight against what he termed 
the predatory interests of the French. 

Now this bold and outspoken attitude on 
the part of the recognized religious and 
civil leader of that group of Lebanese 
which was admittedly responsible for 
granting France its mandate over Syria 
and Lebanon opened a new vista of hope 
for those of the Arab movement. Soon 
delegations from the principal interior 
Syrian cities of Damascus, Aleppo, Homs, 
Latakia, and others began streaming to 
the Maronite Patriarchal see of Bekerki 
to express gratitude and give pledges of 
support. Seemingly all differences of 
religion were forgotten. Fakhry Bey 
Baroody, a Moslem and a leading figure 
in the Nationalist Svrian bloc in Syria, 
was paraded on the shoulders of Lebanese 
admirers within the very confines of 
Bekerki, the Maronite Lebanese strong- 
hold, while on the other hand a letter of 
friendly greeting from the Maronite 
Lebanese Patriarch was read from the 
pulpit of the Ummayyad mosque in 
Damascus, stronghold of the movement 
for the promotion and advancement of 
the Arab Moslem dream. 

To all outward appearances, this was 
the sign of the millennium in the East. 
But it was not to last. It was, in short, 
merely a game of political opportunism. 
The Christians of Lebanon, driven by eco- 
nomic necessity, made common cause with 
their Moslem neighbors of Syria. And the 
latter, glad to see the staunchest friends 
of France turn against it, sought to con- 
solidate the opinion of friend and foe to 
their particular advantage. But since the 
game was not dictated by sincere motives, 
it was bound to explode sooner or later. 
Unfortunately, the end came sooner than 
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expected, following France’s agreement to 
relinquish its mandate over Syria and 
enter into treaty relations along the lines 
of those governing the relations of Eng- 
land with Iraq. A delegation of Syrian 
leaders was invited to Paris for this pur- 
pose. One of the principal demands of 
the group was to include Lebanon in what 
was termed a united, integral Syria, fail- 
ing which they asked the return to Syria 
of the four provinces annexed to Lebanon 
after the war. This immediately caused a 
recurrence of the old fears governing the 
relations of the neighboring countries in 
even a more virulent form, where the 
widening rift rested, not on premises of a 
social or political nature, but manifestly 
on purely religious considerations. The 
Moslem elements in Lebanon, for instance, 
openly advocated union with Syria because 
of the preponderance of the Moslem pop- 
ulation in the latter country. They called 
conventions for the avowed purpose 
of promoting the cause of union and 
staged violent demonstrations in the 
principal cities of Lebanon, including the 
capital. 

This situation places Lebanon in an in- 
congruous position in relation to its neigh- 
bors, all of the Moslem faith. Only if the 
Jews succeed in making Palestine a na- 
tional home will there be a parallel to the 
status of Lebanon in the Arabic-speaking 
countries of the Near East. Lebanon’s 
distinction, however, is that its Christian 
population does not lay claim to a country 
simply because it was theirs once upon a 
time. They have held and defended the 
country throughout the centuries—even 
- against the Arabs when the latter’s vic- 
torious march of conquest carried them 
almost to the heart of France. The Leba- 
nese resisted the Arabs because of their 
determination to practise their faith with 
complete freedom, and this stand accentu- 
ated the religious animosity of the two 
peoples. Later, the advent of the Crusades 
and the open and liberal assistance given 
the Christians of Europe by their co- 


religionists of Lebanon further aggravated 
matters by playing on the religious sensi- 
bilities of the two native factions. Now, 
when Lebanon discards the mantle of the 
past and assumes the appearance of a 
modern republic, it remains an undeniable 
fact that its insistence on the maintenance 
of its independence springs mainly from 
religious motives. The Lebanese advance 
the further argument against union with 
Syria that pan-Arabism is synonymous 
with pan-Islamism, and cite as proof the 
first article of the Syrian Constitution 
which makes it mandatory that the “Presi- 
dent of the Syrian Republic be of the 
Moslem faith.” All of which goes to prove 
that in our search for the causes of unrest 
in the Near East, special reckoning must 
be made of the religious element. 

European powers may be accused of 
profiting by this phenomenon,. but not of 
creating it. Neither France nor England 
is responsible for the injection of the re- 
ligious motive into the political and social 
life of the East, but both may be said to 
take advantage of a deep-rooted system 
which creates the problem of minorities 
and the resultant necessity for their pro- 
tection. 

Only Turkey, of all the Eastern nations, 
has successfully broken away from the re- 
ligious influence as an element in national 
life. This success was made possible by 
the fact that race and religion among the 
Turks are two distinct entities, and not 
considered inalienable as among. the 
Arabs. To a degree, the same applies to 
the Egyptians due to the fact that their 
culture and language are Arabic, while the 
Turks’ are not. The advantage of the 
Egyptians lies in their having fallen heir 
to a distinct national heritage which makes 
it possible for them to cultivate a sense of 
nationalism apart from religious tradi- 
tions. Among the Arabs themselves, how- 
ever, religion continues to form the main- 
spring of nationalism, Islam being the 
Arabs’ own product supplying the basis 
for their racial pride. 
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An examination of today’s Poland — and its leader, Rydz-Smigly 


By CHARLES HODGES 


HE Pole is a paradox,” General 

Rydz-Smigly, the man behind the 
scene in Poland, propounded to me. “He 
is a combination of ardent patriotism and 
sheer fantasy !”’ 

The patriotic element obviously explains 
Poland’s post-war resurrection as an inde- 
pendent nation. That touch of fantasy, 
however, is no less important to an under- 
standing of present conditions. It is the 
raw material in any country of hero wor- 
ship. And hero worship in Poland opens 
up a possible line of explanation for what 
has been happening since the death in 1935 
of that national idol, Marshal Pilsudski. 

Strong in life, this man of the old pre- 
war revolutionary struggle, the war-time 
battle for independence, and the fight for 
post-war stability, grew even stronger in 
death. It became “The late Marshal this 

” and “The late Marshal that .. .” 
for every problem which confronted Po- 
land. Nevertheless, the cult of Pilsudski 
began to run into difficulties. In a rapidly 
changing world, it is hard to rule from 
the grave with an iron hand. Recent events 
in Europe have made the shadowy distance 
between Pilsudski and the present too 
great; the dead could not continue to 
symbolize political power. The self- 
constituted custodians of the Pilsudski 
legend therefore have found themselves 
obliged to deal quickly with conditions 
within and without Poland which defy 


the obsolete maxims of an age that is past. 

Their source of inspiration once gone, 
it is difficult to revise these slogans of per- 
sonal rule. Even that patriotic euphemism, 
“adaptation”, reaches suddenly apparent 
limits. Authority cannot be exercised for 
long through even the most highly publi- 
cized ghost. 


Leader and Nation 


Where, as in the case of Poland, there 
is a deep-set national awareness of this 
role, the critical moment comes rapidly. 
People seek a flesh-and-blood leader for 
a national unity that mere institutions of 
government cannot supply in these un- 
certain days. Here we encounter, as the 
head of one of the surviving democracies 
in Europe pointed out to me, the real 
weakness of all dictatorial forms of gov- 
ernment: the uncertain succession to po- 
litical power. 

Poland has been passing through just 
this critical period. However, the ma- 
neuvers for domestic power have been 
complicated by two great international 
forces. One is the economic demoraliza- 
tion which has struck every European 
country in the wake of the world depres- 
sion. The other is the appearance of a 
new, powerful Germany, freeing itself 
from the shackling peace treaty and re- 
arming in a manner which gives real 
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meaning to loudly voiced threats against 
the whole post-war deal. 

Both these factors acutely have affected 
Poland. The national battle for economic 
stability demands strong governmental ac- 
tion. And the new international situation 
finds Poland’s most vulnerable frontier— 
one third of the country’s total—lying 
cheek by jowl to the thundering Third 
Reich. Pro-German elements, feeling the 
geographic pull of Poland’s powerful 
western neighbor, turned away from the 
French ascendancy built up in the 1920s. 
The agile Colonel Beck, controlling War- 
saw’s foreign office, pushed the dead 
Pilsudski’s wise move for an understand- 
ing with Germany to such extremes that 
the rest of Europe had good reason to fear 
the worst. Poland thrown into the arms 


of the Nazi—instead of merely arranging 
a wise moratorium on frontier bickering 
for a decade—meant that a bulwark to 
peace in Eastern Europe was giving way. 

But other Poles saw—dand see—things 
differently. They object to being the tail 


to either the French or the German kite. 
They want Poland strong enough to stand 
in every way on her own feet, chart her 
own course, seek her own destiny. They 
fear either extreme, French or German, 
because it means mortgaging the national 
interests of the resurrected nation in the 
most critical period of modern Europe. 

From this camp of Polish nationalism 
has come the man of the hour. Today, 
General Edward Rydz-Smigly represents 
far more than Army loyalties. He comes 
closest by all odds to crossing class lines, 
party interests, and personal ambitions 
with the national appeal necessary to rally 
the country. 

A thumbnail sketch of Rydz-Smigly 
finds the man before the World War turn- 
ing from art to revolutionary politics. He 
was drawn to Pilsudski and struggled with 
him during the war years to make the 
Polish Legion serve its ultimate national 
purpose. This was the liberation of a peo- 
ple divided for a century among Germany, 


Austria, and Czarist Russia. Then he 
fought the post-war battle to round out 
Polish frontiers and stem the tide of 
bolshevism, where his military skill 
marked him as a natural commander in 
this age of mechanical warfare. In the 
years of Pilsudski politics, he remained 
unswervingly loyal to Poland’s brusque 
leader. Most of this time, he was de- 
liberately in the background and permitted 
himself to be politically obscured from 
public view. Yet when death softened the 
hard features of the man who ruthlessly 
had ruled Poland from the Belvedere 
Palace since 1926, those close to the dead 
marshal knew that Pilsudski had looked 
to Rydz-Smigly as his successor. The 
past few months have served to make this 
knowledge general and to bring strong na- 
tional sentiment to the support of Poland's 
new leader. 

Of course, there is opposition to these 
developments. On the extreme right, the 
out-and-out fascist party bitterly assails 
General Rydz-Smigly and his associates. 
One of its leaders complained to me that 
their chief objection to the new order 
arises from the conviction that the Army 
must be kept out of politics. To the ex- 
treme left, communist agitation continues 
“underground” while many Reds have in- 
filtrated into the old Socialist Party with 
whom the irascible Pilsudski locked horns 
over democratic government. Another im- 
portant opposition element is represented 
by the consolidation of peasant groups not 
yet “sold” on the new regime. Even per- 
sonal ambitions play a part and certain 
men within the Army circle itself cannot 
be completely discounted. 

Definitely stronger than these discord- 
ant elements, it seems to me, nationalism 
and hero-worship unite to turn the great 
mass of Poles toward the Rydz-Smigly 
leadership. This is a combination that ex- 
presses the vague gropings of millions of 
ordinary people—national security at any 
cost, someone who symbolizes authority, 
someone who points the way for the na- 
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SPOTLIGHT ON THE ARMY: “Both inside and outside Poland the armed forces of the nation 
constitute the key to the future.” 


tion. Concrete interests, typified by land- 
owners, industrialists, and churchmen, 
likewise are falling into line ; they fear—if 
the Government again falls into weak 
hands with the old disruptive party strife 
reappearing to hamstring authority—the 
utter disintegration of the state. 


Army Spotlight 


Thus the spotlight turns on the Army— 
and Generalissimo Rydz-Smigly. Both in- 
side and outside Poland, the armed forces 
of the nation constitute the key to the 
future. The standing Army, based upon 
the usual European system of compulsory 
military service, roughly totals three hun- 
dred thousand men. The trained reserves 
constitute one and three quarters more. 
Poland’s air force, as General Dreszer, 
who “cracked up” at Gdynia during the 
summer, told me in some confidential 
talks, has grown amazingly in the past 


half-dozen years. Even the small naval 
force based on Gdynia, composed largely 
of destroyers and submarines, now has to 
be figured into any sea operations on the 
Baltic. 

Every effort, even to the point of over- 
straining state finances during the Pilsud- 
ski regime, has been made to create a hard- 
hitting, well-equipped force. Part of this 
task, especially the mechanization of the 
Army, goes straight into the problem of 
Poland’s economic development and in- 
dustrial preparedness. 

Poles, bent upon stressing the national . 
importance of Poland, seize every oppor- 
tunity to point out: First, that the area 
of the country makes Poland fifth in size 
on the European continent; second, that 
the population establishes it as the sixth 
largest state; third, that the density of 
population puts it in ninth place; and, 
fourth, that the rate of increase makes 
the Poles one of the most prolific of the 
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European peoples. Nevertheless, it is 
Polish military power in the last analysis 
which gives Poland her new importance 
in European affairs. Physically speaking, 
unless-all calculations are wrong, she has 
become strong enough to turn the scales 
in Eastern Europe. Put bluntly, a Poland 
partial to Germany means an increasing 
hazard for Soviet Russia—hence for 
France. If Nazi Germany intends to put 
her loudly voiced desire for territory east- 
ward into execution, she must command 
either Poland’s acquiescence, or she must 
crush the Polish military power. 

Now there is every reason to believe that 
the pro-German line of Colonel Beck has 
irked the Army. The ascendancy of Gen- 
eral Rydz-Smigly already has proved to 
mean more than a renewal of Franco- 
Polish friendship for public display. This 
basic entente of the 1920's, considerably 
cooled by the Beck play with Berlin and 
the Warsaw distrust of the Franco-Soviet 
alliance, now has a substantial lease on 
life. The late summer conversations of 
the Polish and the French commanders in 
chief have given Poland the money and 
armaments needed to bring the Army up 
to the peak of military efficiency. 


Inside Poland today, the Army is no less - 


important. Quite apart from the supreme 
position of General Rydz-Smigly as com- 
mander in chief, the Army as an institu- 
tion of state exercises a far-reaching 
influence upon Polish life. Take the eco- 
nomic slant. Due to the comparative 
backwardness of Polish industry, state 
capitalism is amazingly far advanced. 
Some 112 enterprises actually are Gov- 
ernment-operated concerns; the present 
crisis has brought a large number of Army 
officers into important posts in key trade, 
industrial, and communications undertak- 
ings. Undoubtedly even more important 
in dealing with public opinion, the Polish 
Army represents a vast cultural enter- 
prise. Thanks to its educational program, 
military service is a potent training-school 
for citizenship with carefully inculcated 


ideas of patriotism, civic service, and the 
social order. From a widely circulated 
daily newspaper down through weeklies 
and monthlies designed for popular con- 
sumption, Army thought permeates’ the 
public mind. This Army point of view fol- 
lows a man after active service with the 
colors back into town or village, trade or 
field. These military publications, with 
their appeal for citizenship as much as 
for the soldier’s job, cannot be excluded 
from any appraisal of Polish politics. The 
influence they exert doubtless is second 
only to the highly social-conscious educa- 
tional periodicals, nationally circulated 
under the auspices of the powerful organ- 
ization of Polish teachers. 


Economic Task 


Poland, however, possesses an economic 
Achilles’ heel. This vulnerability of the 
national commercial, industrial, and finan- 
cial machine can be readily understood 
with a little historic perspective. 

“We Poles were held back for a hun- 
dred years,” General Rydz-Smigly ex- 
plained, “while the other countries of 
Europe went ahead. The alien rule under 
which we suffered blocked our progress. 
Now we have only a very short time in 
which to catch up with the rest of Eur- 
ope.” 

Under these circumstances, the Polish 
leader feels that one of his main tasks is 
to establish national discipline and na- 
tional unity as the foundation for national 
reconstruction. Poland’s comparative eco- 
nomic backwardness, coupled with her 
political and social difficulties, necessitates 
a leadership seeing the whole problem and 
inspiring the people to work out the most 
effective solution possible. He takes a 
long-range point of view towards all these 
questions of national development ; he be- 
lieves that a day-to-day existence without 
planning must be fatal to a modern nation. 
In the first place, the Polish nation has to 
be aroused to the magnitude of the task 
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before it; second, the morale of citizens, 
easily dissipated in poorly chosen plans, 
must be turned into carefully prepared 
channels where nothing is haphazard; 
third, this cumulative effort, summed up 
as the duty one owes his nation, alone can 
carry Poland through the dangerous years 
of social reconstruction. Poland's leader- 
ship therefore represents at this juncture 
far more than a political domination. 
General Rydz-Smigly sincerely regards 
Poland as a problem in civic duty—not a 
matter of voting once in a while for this 
or for that, then forgetting politics to re- 
turn to one’s “normal” engrossing little 
private affairs. He intends to rally the 
nation for a battle against national disrup- 
tion from any quarter. The struggle is as 
much against economic and social threats 
to security from within the nation as 
against political menace ftom without. 
However, he knows that he must stand or 
fall, when all is said and done, upon the 
nation’s daily bread. He appreciates that 
there can be no armistice with hunger in 
the present state of Europe; fascism, to 
the right, and communism, to the left, set 
the battle-line with a relentless pressure 
upon his bourgeois creed of nationalism. 


Assets—and Liabilities 


Poland’s basic difficulty arises at present 
from the fact that there are too many 
Poles for the existing Polish economic 
system. More elaborate explanations are 
nothing but complications of this simple 
truth. Nearly three quarters of the thirty- 
three and one half million inhabitants of 
Poland exist on the land. With not more 
than ten percent of the population living in 
towns of over one hundred thousand in- 
habitants, a few key cities dominate the 
economic life of the country. Agriculture, 
though supporting two thirds of the popu- 
lation, cannot take care of the 450,000 
human beings constituting the annual in- 
crease, without further lowering the rural 
standard of living or undergoing thorough 


reorganization. Industry, at the other end 
of the occupational ladder, has been hard 
hit by the depression ; it is today still less 
able to sustain a further yearly increase in 
man-power unless the nation’s business 
system is speeded up. 

The peasant, then, is the largest single 
factor in this struggle for economic equili- 
brium. Landlordism is at its worst in the 
east and west of Poland, where over- 
mortgaged estates offer hope neither for 
the Polish gentry nor for the peasant help. 
The breaking up of estates, the gloomiest 
side of the agricultural picture, proceeds 
far too slowly ; agrarian reform still awaits 
substantial fulfillment, although small 
holdings now predominate in the central 
and southern regions. The standard of 
living, nowhere high, reaches the lowest 
levels of Europe in the poverty-stricken 
east. 

Short of revolutionary change, indus- 
trial development is the only quick way 
out. So, from one standpoint, it is Po- 
land’s good fortune that the country suf- 
fers from general under-development of 
basic resources. Outside of Silesia, these 
assets have only been scratched, thanks to 
German and Russian repression. Begin- 
ning with coal and considerable iron, they 
include important products such as lead, 
zinc, copper, petroleum, potassium salts 
for the chemical industry and fertilizer, 
cement, and timber in large quantities. 
On the other hand, the lack of Polish 
capital has made foreign investment indis- 
pensable. Here we encounter a lopsided 
development. The surplus labor has led to 
a large but poorly organized small-scale 
production by peasant artisans of the 
“cottage industry” type, so familiar in 
Western European capitalism in the early 
nineteenth century, which accounts for 
two thirds of the enterprises in the census 
of industry. Foreign capital has concen- 
trated itself in large plants, hardly more 
than a hundredth of the total number ; but 
they employ close to one half the man- 
power in industry. Money from abroad 
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has gone especially heavily into extractive 
enterprises, foundries, chemical plants, 
utilities, and insurance. 

The world depression, hitting Poland 
in three directions, has left the nation with 
a threefold economic problem. As a debtor 
country with large obligations to meet 
abroad, Poland must export or be pushed 
further into the financial difficulties which 
at present block new expansion. The dis- 
tress of agriculture, whose many staples 
are dependent on world markets, strikes at 
the peasant—the largest potential customer 
of hard-hit Polish business, notwithstand- 
ing his low standard of living and simple 
wants. The national income, never really 
adequate for Poland’s mounting millions, 
has dropped decidedly; hard times have 
increased social unrest, here as elsewhere, 
in city and: countryside. 


Rule—or Ruin? 


Into this breach, General Rydz-Smigly 
has stepped. Not as a political spell-binder, 
using a fascist line with a Polish twist to 
consolidate his power. Not as a business 
dictator, syphoning national assets into the 
pockets of the profit-taking class as a 
savior of capitalistic civilization. Not as 
a “careerist” general, thrusting the Army 
into national politics as his personal ma- 
chine of aggrandizement. “R-S” stands 
on different ground—the ground of Polish 
nationalism. 

Rydz-Smigly and the men who are rally- 
ing to him as the leader of the Polish peo- 
ple are imbued with a patriotic fervor to 
make Poland survive. That immediate 
objective, he knows, cannot be realized 
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while economic weakness and social dis- 
tress persist. He himself has told me that 
he is not afraid to borrow from com- 
munism or from fascism in order to bring 
about a Polish commonwealth which can 
face the uncertain future of Europe in 
this turbulent generation. 

He relies upon patriotism, plus that 
paradoxical twist of romanticism in the 
Pole, to swing the nation behind him as 
its leader. He knows the contradictions 
and the difficulties of his role better than 
his adversaries imagine. He realizes all 
the eddies of personal ambition, personal 
profit, not to mention political rivalry and 
party hatred, which swirl about him. His 
own integrity cannot be questioned—he is 
a poor man, even as generals are supposed 
to go, from the masses; he lives a puri- 
tanic, hard-working life, and does not 
seek even the trappings of power. Just as 
he does not care to cross the street to the 
Belvedere Palace, so he does not wish to 
step into the dead Pilsudski’s shoes. He 
has confidence in himself, in his spokes- 
manship for the Polish people. 

There is a disarming directness to Rydz- 
Smigly that has the simplicity of genius. 
This man who believes that he can worst 
politicians, even fascist politicians, with 
his candid patriotism; who believes that 
he can revamp the economic system so 
that everyone has a decent livelihood ; who 
believes that he can curb certain of the 
very militarists who would outwit him 
and thrust the Army baldly into politics 
to serve their own ends—this man quietly 
labors for Poland, iis Poland of boyhood 
dreams. 





SWITZERLAND 
PREPARES 


By GORDON REND 


EW nations celebrate their national 

holiday with such genuine and uni- 
versal enthusiasm as do the Swiss on 
August 1. From the peaceful days of 
1912, through the turbulent war days and 
the hectic post-war period, I have watched 
the huge bonfires on the mountain peaks 
and marveled at the unity of peasant and 
banker, army officer and hotel clerk as 
reverent crowds listened to speakers glory- 
ing in the peace and independence of a 
community of free men. 

But the. last two years have wrought a 
distinct change. In 1935, in the midst of 
the Swiss Army -maneuvers, Federal 
Councillor Rudolph Minger, Swiss War 
Minister and at that time President of the 
Republic, made a moving appeal to the 
nation to be ready to defend its liberty by 
force of arms. Not since the German 
armies invaded France had such words 
been heard in the “Isle of Peace.” 

And this summer, when the Paris ex- 
press brought me to Berne just in time 
to witness the celebrations of another First 
of August, I found the nation’s capital 
without the customary gayety, except for 
the flags and bunting. Speaker after 
speaker, as well as editorials in the lead- 
ing papers, pleaded for national unity and 
military preparedness. Today, the entire 
country is apprehensive of possible in- 
vasion., 

The Swiss are a sober people. Shrewd, 
and used to dealing with factual situations 
rather than with conjectures, they have 
no use for rumor-mongers. Time and time 
again it has been shown that alarmists 
could make no progress. Whenever, in the 


DEMOCRACY MAKES READY 
TO REPEL AN 


ENEMY 


past, the Swiss public showed signs of agi- 
tation, the Government made it a point to 
reassure the people in a calm, but energetic 
manner ; and though the Swiss Confedera- 
tion is one of the freest countries in the 
world, the Government’s power to control 
the press and every bit of printed matter 
frequently has proven useful in accom- 
plishing that purpose. 

For this reason, I was surprised when 
I found on newsstands throughout the 
country, a pamphlet which, by its very 
title, explained the apprehension which 
could be sensed everywhere. On the cover 
was a map of that section of Switzerland 
which borders jointly on Germany and 
France. There was also a reproduction of 
a telegraph machine grinding out mobiliza- 
tion orders. And then, in bold type 
across the cover, the title: “GERMANY 
MOBILIZES The March 
through. .. .” 

On 36 closely printed pages the pam- 
phlet gives a careful documentation from 
official German sources of Nazi military 
plans to march through Switzerland in 
case of war against France. Swiss and 
foreign experts are quoted to show that 
the German general staff realizes that its 
only chance for victory lies in outflanking 
the impregnable Maginot line of French 
fortifications. The small 25-mile stretch 
through Swiss territory in the Delle-Dele- 
mont-Puntrut triangle, and the opening in 
the Jura Mountains there, is the one weak 
spot in French eastern defenses. An at- 
tack at this point would carry the Germans 
to the rear of even the second line of 
fortresses and give them a remarkably 
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easier road towards Paris in case of war. 

Throughout the pamphlet runs a fer- 
vent appeal to the Swiss people to bolster 
up their defenses, to be prepared for actual 
combat, and to be spiritually ready to de- 
fend their territorial integrity. 

From the whole tenor of the booklet, the 
sources it utilizes, and the open manner of 
its distribution, it would seem evident to 
anyone familiar with Swiss practices that 
it gains circulation at least with the full 
knowledge of the Government. 


Actual Preparations 


The booklet confirms what gradually 
has become manifest during the last twelve 
months: peace-loving Switzerland has at 
last become convinced that she will have to 
defend herself by force of arms. In Decem- 
ber 1935 the first credits were made avail- 
able to build fortifications along the Ger- 
man border. Seven million dollars was 
then allotted. In April 1936 the Swiss peo- 
ple were staggered by an additional emer- 
gency appropriation of one hundred mil- 
lion dollars for the same purpose. Nor was 
that all. The Government is now urging 
citizens to subscribe to a defense loan 
of $76,375,000 more. Characteristically, 
however, even a large section of the power- 
ful Socialists supported the measure whole- 
heartedly. And it is safe to forecast that if, 
and when, a general mobilization order 
goes out, Socialists and even Communists 
will forget all about the class struggle to 
become Swiss soldiers. The Swiss Gov- 
ernment can still afford to send every man, 
regardless of his political affiliation, home 
after the annual maneuvers with his rifle 
and 200 rounds of ammunition ! 

The Fall of 1936 sees most of the forti- 
fications against Germany well completed. 
Having inspected several of them, I 
thought it almost miraculous what Swiss 
energy, spurred on by apprehension, had 
accomplished in such a short time. The 
majority of the new constructions are of 
the pill-box type. Quite a few are under 
the care of farmers and citizens in the 


vicinity who, in. case of emergency, will 
constitute the regular crew and therefore 
have been detached from reserve duty in 
their regular Army units. These pill- 
boxes, of which four fifths are under- 
ground, are equipped with everything 
from food and medical supplies to machine- 
guns and flame-throwers. Even tools and 
repair equipment are provided. 


Ten-day Defense 


A member of the Swiss general staff ex- 
plained the idea in back of this defense 
scheme: “When war comes we will be un- 
able to mobilize our entire Army. The 
Germans will probably destroy our strate- 
gic railroad centers, Aarau and Olten, 
within 48 hours. Hence, for our border 
defense we shall have to rely strongly on 
the native population and we are therefore 
preparing them for just such an emer- 
gency. It is utterly impossible for us to 
defend the city of Basel because it is right 
under the guns of the new German fortress 
Isteiner Klotz. Our entire strategic prob- 
lem boils down to this: Can we hold.the 
line for ten days? After that the French 
will have moved up and closed the gap. If 
we can’t hold out that long we are lost.” 

That ten-day problem I met wherever I 
discussed the situation with Swiss officers. 
Now that the country is actively preparing 
for war it has become the paramount con- 
sideration of training and planning. -Since 
early this year, military service and annual 
repeating courses have been almost 
doubled for recruits, reservists, and offi- 
cers. The entire Swiss artillery has been 
re-equipped with the new Swedish Bofors 
field gun which was so successful in the 
Ethiopian campaign. Numerous infantry 
and cavalry outfits this year have been 
converted into machine-gun sniping 
groups, designed to harass the enemy with 
guerilla warfare. 


Army Appointments 


That the Swiss mean business is evi- 
denced by two recent appointments which 
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SOLDIERS IN THE SNOW: “Peace-loving Switzerland has at last become convinced that she 
will have to defend herself by force or arms.” 


went completely unnoticed in the foreign 
press. Two men, known as the strongest 
advocates of preparedness and conceded 
to be the ablest on the Swiss general staff, 
were suddenly (August 13) put in charge 
of the most important branches of the 
Swiss Army. Colonel Hans Bardi became 
chief of aviation and Colonel Ernst Jordi 
was appointed chief of cavalry. A year be- 
fore, one of their colleagues had told me: 
“Watch for the appointment of Bardi and 
Jordi. When that happens, it will mean 
that things have become pretty serious.” 
The Swiss Army has no generals. Only 
in case of war or general mobilization does 
the Federal Council select a general and a 
permanent chief of staff. The fact that 
such appointments are now said to be 
under discussion in the Federal Palace in 
Berne—naturally in the greatest secrecy 
and with many official denials—is another 
straw in the wind. But the best informa- 
tion indicates that the choice has already 


been made. The commander in chief of the 
Swiss Army probably will be Colonel Gu- 
san, who at present commands the First 
Army Corps at Geneva. He is one of the 
very few professional Swiss Army officers 
and has come up from the ranks without 
any “pull” or family backing. He belongs, 
moreover, to the group which maintains 
closest contacts with the French general 
staff. 

Switzerland’s future chief of staff prob- 
ably will be Colonel Bircher. The latter 1s 
a successful surgeon and director of a 
famous sanitarium. He is known for his 
cordial relations with German Army cir- 
cles, but at the same time he has been very 
outspoken in his views towards complete 
and absolute Swiss independence. 


Strange Flight 


At the moment, the Swiss are doing 
everything to make the natives air-raid- 
conscious. Between the summer and win- 
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ter tourist seasons, extensive air alarms, 
with the darkening of entire cities, are 
practiced. Huge seven-by-four foot post- 
ers in every community, signed by the en- 
tire cabinet, remind the population that 
“passive air protection is a patriotic duty.” 
Naturally, the many recent flights of Ger- 
man military aircraft over Swiss territory 
at night have served to increase the ten- 
sion. Few people know how narrowly an 
“incident” was averted in July 1936 when, 
during the most extensive aviation and 
anti-aircraft maneuvers ever held by Swit- 
zerland, the German Zeppelin Hindenburg 
suddenly appeared over the “war” zone— 
and at a time when it was supposed to be 
making ready for a transatlantic trip. 


Feeling Towards Germany 


But it is not information and hearsay 
alone which have created this atmosphere 
of nervousness in Switzerland. A good 
deal of it is due to over-enthusiastic Ger- 
man agitation. The Swiss, to begin with, 
are extremely touchy about managing their 
own affairs. After Hitler’s rise to power 
numerous German newspapers were print- 
ed in Switzerland, notably the Reichsbote 
which stressed the dogma that the Swiss, 
being “racial comrades” of the Germans, 
should follow in their footsteps. Then 
came the propaganda for a “homecoming 
to All-mother Germania of the lost Swiss 
tribes.” It is easy to imagine the reaction 
in the light of the traditional, almost pas- 
sionate, Swiss devotion to national inde- 
pendence. But the Germans kept on. Next 
came agitation, through some forty-odd 
branches of the German Nazi Party in 
Switzerland, for the formation of a Swiss 
Nazi Party and the establishment of an 
authoritarian state. Popular indignation 
ran so high that the Swiss Federal Council 
was forced to suppress the Reichsbote and 
another newspaper. 

It happened, however, that the move- 
ment from the right had increased the 
momentum of left-wing movements in 


Switzerland. The Socialists, and partic- 
ularly the Communists, pounded on the 
new agitation material. Foreign commun- 
ist groups thought their chance had come 
to do a little organizing ; and for a while 
last year, it looked as though this one sane 
oasis in the European madhouse was to be- 
come a replica of some of its neighbors, 
torn by political passions. But sober Swiss 
judgment kept the upper hand. To com- 
bat fascist influences as well as Communist 
agitation, the Secret Political Police was 
created. True to Swiss democratic condi- 
tions, it was not endowed with any GES- 
TAPO or OGPU powers. The Political 
Police is merely an investigating agency. 
Its chief function is to provide the Swiss 
Federal Attorney General with material on 
which indictments can be obtained. Of 
course, it has the power to arrest and it 
can also recommend expulsion of aliens. 


Secret Police 


The Swiss Political Police is headed by 
Dr. Werner Balziger and consists of only 
eight men, all of whom are trained special- 
ists. However, in spite of the small per- 
sonnel, this body has accomplished a great 
deal in the first ten months of its existence. 

Balziger, during the World War days 
when he was a young artillery officer, suc- 
cessfully solved some of the most difficult 
espionage cases. Now, with the revival of 
big-time espionage and with Switzerland 
once more the international spy center, he 
has become perhaps one of the most im- 
portant men in Europe. In July 1935 the 
Swiss Government passed the law 
“Against foreign spies and stool pigeons.” 
Balziger put teeth into that law and his de- 
partment has caught quite a number of 
Italian and German spies so far. The ar- 
rest in August 1936 of four German spies 
may provide one of the most sensational 
trials of this century—provided it is ever 
held. 

At present the Swiss Political Police are 
busier than ever. Each case which is not 
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nipped in the bud may, in time, involve the 
country in incalculable complications. 
When for example, in February 1936 the 
German Nazi leader in Switzerland, Wil- 
helm Gustloff, was assassinated, it looked 
for twenty-four hours as though Germany 
might send troops into Switzerland. But 
Balziger saved the situation. He brought 
in enough evidence to show that Gustloff 
and the Nazi groups had carried on mili- 
tary espionage and conspired against the 
democratic form of government in Swit- 
zerland; that the Swiss Federal Council 
had sufficient grounds to suppress immedi- 
ately every Nazi organization and every 
German group which operated as social, 
fraternal, or charitable agencies. And the 
Swiss threat to publish the evidence suf- 
ficed to hold Berlin in check, while Goeb- 
bels called off the violent anti-Swiss press 
campaign which had raged in German 
papers. 

Then, with typical Swiss impartiality, 
Balziger’s chief, Giuseppe Motta, Swiss 
Foreign Minister, sent a stern warning to 
the Socialist Le Travail and other radical 
papers that they would be suppressed im- 
mediately if they did not stop their radical 
agitation. 

At the’ same time, the Swiss Political 
Police issued an edict forbidding anyone 
not a Swiss citizen to address political 
meetings of any kind. That order was later 
amended to prohibit all aliens, under pen- 
alty of immediate and permanent expul- 
sion, from speaking to any group of more 
than five persons on any political subject 
whatsoever without express permission 
from the authorities. 

Of course these measures have raised 
the cry of “fascism!” in many quarters, al- 
though fascist agitators are just as much 
bound by the regulations as communists. 
The fact remains, however, that Motta, 
who has held the foreign portfolio for 
twenty years—he was three times Presi- 
dent of Switzerland and twice president of 
the League of Nations—is getting more 
and more nervous. His pro-Italian sympa- 


thies during the late sanctions episode 
have somewhat shaken the confidence of 
many of his compatriots in his proverbial 
impartiality. And his staunch - stand 
against recognition of Soviet Russia, in 
the face of a parliament with a steadily in- 
creasing number of deputies who would 
like to establish normal relations, is begin- 
ning to undermine his popularity. There 
have been editorial hints that twenty years 
as Foreign Minister is enough for any 
man. 


Peace Congress Transferred 


The recent episode in connection with 
the World Peace Congress—it went vir- 
tually unnoticed in America—may bring 
things to a head. That assembly, which 
was held in September 1936 in Brussels, 
was originally scheduled for Geneva. Most 
of the prospective delegates coming from 
pacifist and radical organizations, the 
congress became automatically a matter for 
the Swiss Political Police. And Motta 
quietly passed word along which resulted 
in the following regulations: 

1. Each delegate must obtain permission 
from the Swiss Government to enter Swit- 
zerland, regardless of whether or not he is 
a citizen of a country with which Switzer- 
land has a “no-visa” agreement. Naturally, 
under the regulations of the Swiss Alien 
Police the authorities have a perfect right 
to refuse entry to any foreigner if they 
think he might endanger the safety or 
political peace of the country. 

2. Each delegate must agree that during 
his stay in Switzerland he will have no 
political business with Swiss radical or- 
ganizations, will make no addresses out- 
side the congress itself, or will write no 
articles for Swiss publications. 

3. All foreign radical delegates are to 
be under police surveillance. 

4. The Swiss Political Police reserves 
the right to supervise mail and communi- 
cations of foreign delegates. 

When the secretariat of the congress 
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learned of these conditions, it refused to 
accede and moved the congress to Brus- 
sels. 

The incident shows how nervous Swit- 
zerland is at this time. Mussolini in the 
South, Hitler in the North, unstable 
Austria in the East, and none-too-tranquil 
France in the West have the stolid moun- 
taineers on the jump. The Swiss press re- 
flects this attitude throughout. Ever since 
August 13, 1936, when the Swiss Political 
Police arrested Friedrich Eisenegger, 
leader of the Swiss Frontists, upon his re- 
turn from Germany, the cry to rally to the 
defense of the oldest democracy in the 
world has remained a standing feature on 
the front page of almost every paper. The 
Government’s disclosure that Eisenegger 
was in close association with Dr. Goebbels, 
the German Propaganda Minister, and 
that he had established a far flung Swiss 
Nazi organization, brought forth a surpris- 
ingly strong reaction from the general pub- 


lic; and Berne had difficulties in maintain- 
ing normal relations with the Third Reich. 

Switzerland knows that she is at the 
crossroads today. Not even the most en- 
thusiastic League supporters of yesterday 
have retained any illusions as to the 
League’s ability to guarantee Swiss terri- 
torial integrity. As one of Switzerland's 
Elder Statesmen told me: 

“War will come. We will try to stay out 
at any price save our liberty. The moment 
a foreign soldier crosses our border, we 
will fight. And you may rest assured that 
we shall fight to the last man.” 

Knowing the Swiss as I do, there can’t 
be any doubt that these words were no 
empty melodramatics. The Swiss know 
that several times during the last seven 
hundred years they have been able to de- 
fend their country successfully against in- 
vaders ten and twenty times superior tech- 
nically and in man-power. And _ their 
neighbors know it too. 


Swass **‘Neutrality”’ 


NVASION of Switzerland is nothing new. Since Caesar compelled the mi- 

grating Helvetii to return to their home near the Lake of Geneva, numerous 
ambitious war lords have risked invasion of this territory. Some, like Charles 
the Bold, came to grief; others, like Napoleon, marched back and forth across 
Swiss territory much as they pleased. Swiss neutrality was respectéd in the 
Franco-Prussian War. During the World War the same thing happened, though 
both sides were tempted, as Colonel Sprecher de Bernegg, Swiss chief of staff, 
later revealed. 

In the years immediately following the war, hope of lasting peace through the 
League of Nations rose high in Switzerland. But as Germany gradually re- 
verted to Prussianism other voices became audible. In 1931 a project for reach- 
ing Montbeliard, Belfort, Besancon and Dijon by way of Switzerland began to 
be talked about in German military circles. In 1932 Professor Banse (“Raum 
und Volk”) insisted that favorable conditions for a German war with France 
included the “occasion or the authorization” to pass through Belgium and the 
Netherlands in the north and through Switzerland in the south. Only a fully 
rearmed Germany could seriously contemplate such a scheme. But by 1934 the 
German rearmament had made real progress. In 1935 the Swiss Colonel Hans 
Fry publicly discussed the possibility of a German attack. It remained for the 
violation of the Locarno Treaty on March 7, 1935, to shake the Swiss fully out 
of their self-confidence. For evidently Nazi dynamism would no more hesitate 
to violate Swiss neutrality than to tear up an agreement drafted largely to 
protect Germany, then disarmed and helpless. Foreign Affairs, July. 
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A Demonstration of Faith 


E ARE marking the three-hundredth anniversary of Harvard’s 

founding—the three-hundredth anniversary of the beginning of 
higher education in America. The occasion is significant and we have 
planned the celebration with care. To the final ceremonies on Septem- 
ber 16, 17, and 18 will come delegates from colleges and universities 
and, we hope, some thousands of our alumni. 


At moments we have wondered whether in this period of the coun- 
try’s history, in a time of uncertainty, of financial depression, it was 
indeed wise to propose such an elaborate celebration. Is it not per- 
haps most unfortunate that the early colonists chose to found Harvard 
in the year 1636? But in case any are inclined to view the matter from 
such a sorrowful angle, let me ask you to consider the question further. 
This is admittedly a time of trouble and depression, but it is also a 
time of peril for the universities of the world, a time when the friends 
of those institutions must rally to their support. 


Look at what has happened in Germany, see to what a state her once 
great and free centers of learning have been reduced. Count the dis- 
tinguished men who once occupied the chairs in her ancient academies 
and mark how few remain today. Liberty is the life blood of those 
who are in quest of the truth, and liberty has vanished. So in Russia 
it vanished nearly a generation ago. In these countries the advance- 
ment of science is permitted, but within strict bounds; a free inquiry 
on any subject is, to say the least, hazardous. 


Even in our own Commonwealth here I am sorry to say we have 
‘seen the first step taken in the same direction—the enactment of a 
Teachers’ Oath Law. No issue of patriotism is here involved; the 
issue is between those who have confidence in the learned world and 
those who fail to understand it and hence distrust it, dislike it, and 
would eventually curb it. The present law is perhaps as innocuous as 
such a law could be but it is a straw showing the way the wind is 
blowing. The havoc of the gale in other lands makes me feel that 
those who value our universities should now come forward. 


Our celebration is a fitting occasion for a demonstration of faith. 
It is a time when our alumni will journey to Cambridge as it were on 
a pilgrimage and when all who prize our intellectual heritage can 
march with them in spirit. Is it not, perhaps, fortunate after all that 
our three-hundredth anniversary falls in this year 1936 and we are 
thus permitted an opportunity to reaffirm our belief in those ideals 
which the Puritans had before them when they dared found a college 
in a wilderness to “Advance Learning and Perpetuate it to Posterity” ? 


President James B. Conant, in speech at Harvard Tercentenary. 





HARVARD TERCENTENARY 


—the greatest scholars view a darkened universe 


By JOSEPH BARNES 


“7T\Q THE immensity of the universe, 
gentlemen, we now turn our atten- 
tion.” 

With these words, President James B. 
Conant opened the convocation of scholars 
with which Harvard College celebrated 
the three hundredth anniversary of its 
founding. The celebration was to close 
with three days of pageantry and academic 
pomp. Franklin D. Roosevelt, the fourth 
Harvard alumnus to become President of 
the United States, was to be present for 
the final day of thanksgiving to the colony 
of puritans who set up “a schoale or col- 
ledge” only six years after they had first 
landed at the mouth of the Charles River. 
But the real feature of the celebration was 
the serious and carefully planned expedi- 
tion into the immensity of the universe on 
which President Conant had quoted Rob- 
ert Boyle who, like the president of Har- 
vard himself, combined a chemist’s skill 
with a wider scholarship and a love of 
learning. 

For this exploratory enterprise, Har- 
vard had invited nearly four score of the 
world’s most illustrious scholars and sci- 
entists. Illness kept Albert Einstein away ; 
death followed close on the acceptance of 
an invitation by Ivan Pavlov, the Russian 
physiologist ; a few others were unable to 
attend because of the very schisms and 
heresies within the world of learning 
which were to be so frequently mentioned 
during the conference. There was no 
Soviet scholar at Cambridge, and although 
German scholars played a large part in 
the conference itself, the totalitarian Reich 
was represented by a single dignitary from 


a minor institution in the final procession 
of delegates bearing greetings to Ameri- 
ca’s first university. 

Those who did attend the conference 
made up probably the greatest single as- 
semblage of the scholars of the world 
since the Middle Ages. These men came 
not only from the centers of medieval 
Christendom, but from the very corners 
of the world. Dr. Kiyoshi Shiga, the 
Japanese who discovered the cause of 
endemic dysentery, and Dr. Hu Shih, 
leader of the Chinese literary renaissance, 
came from the Orient. There were schol- 
ars from Egypt and from the Argentine. 
Five continents were represented. 

It has become trite to say in Cambridge 
that Dr. Conant, who was busy on re- 
search into the nature of organic com- 
pounds when he was called from his 
laboratory to take over Dr. A. Lawrence 
Lowell’s red-brick mansion on Quincy 
Street, gave up an almost certain Nobel 
Prize for the presidency of Harvard. If 
it was any consolation to him, he had nine 
Nobel Prize winners among his guests 
last month, all of them working for three 
weeks on a problem he had set. 


Towards a New Synthesis 


It was this problem, even more than 
the distinction of those who worked on it, 
which gave Harvard’s tercentenary cele- 
bration its unique character. It has been 
nothing novel in’recent years for college 
presidents in the United States, or for 
philosophers the world over, to lament 
the increasing divisions within the world 
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of learning. The specialization of modern 
science has brought with it a growing con- 
viction of the need for new and general- 
ized syntheses. New tools and ideas have 
been sought with which to tie together 
into some meaningful whole the separate 
worlds which each modern science has 
explored. 

But in challenging his guests with the 
immensity of the universe, President 
Conant called on them to pool their sev- 
eral disciplines for three weeks in a col- 
lective effort to study the world and man’s 
behavior in it. He had already announced 
that his first major innovation within the 
university will be a series of inter-depart- 
mental professorships confined to no single 
field of learning. In addressing the con- 
ference, he spoke of “the essential unity 
of the learned world,” and the symposia 
arranged for the assembled scholars were 
designed in the image of this traditional 
unity. 

They broke sharply with the tradition 
of learned congresses. There were few 
of the scholarly but unrelated papers on 
specialized problems with which such 
meetings have in recent generations been 
liberally studded. The addresses on the 
physical and biological sciences were of 
necessity grouped by themselves, but even 
here emphasis was laid on the interrela- 
tionship of different sciences in the group- 
ing of the scholars. 

Within the so-called social sciences and 
the humanities, the attempt to break down 
academic stereotypes was more markedly 
apparent. The conference had been told 
on its opening day by President Conant 
that “these symposia have been arranged 
to cut across the conventional lines of 
academic disciplines.” Before the last 
paper had been read, psychologists and 
historians, political scientists and anthro- 
pologists, Latinists and jurists had found 
themselves on the same platform, each 
one pushing forward an enterprise with 
no fixed destination but with a clear-cut 
procedural program. 


The first symposium, on “Factors De- 
termining Human Behavior,” had brought 
Professor Edgar D. Adrian of Cam- 
bridge, England, a specialist on nerve 
impulses and the actions of sense organs, 
Dr. James B. Collip of McGill University, 
a pioneer in endocrine research, Jean 
Piaget, child psychologist of the Univer- 
sity of Geneva, and Sigmund Freud's 
one-time pupil, Dr. Charles Gustav Jung, 
Zurich psychoanalyst, to lay the basis for 
discussions to come. They had been fol- 
lowed by another psychologist, Professor 
Pierre Marie Felix Janet of the College 
de France, a German logician from 
Prague, Dr. Rudolf Carnap, an historian 
and former president of Harvard, A. 
Lawrence Lowell, and a Polish anthro- 
pologist from the University of London, 
3ronislaw Malinowski. 

This pooling of sciences on the basic 
psychological equipment of man prepared 
the teachers, students, and alumni who 
crowded into Harvard’s venerable Sanders 
Theater for the diversity of approach that 
was to follow. On “The State and Eco- 
nomic Enterprise,” for example, the first 
symposium in the social sciences, they 
heard Dr. Wesley C. Mitchell of Colum- 
bia, Dennis Holme Robertson, Cambridge 
economist who explains the laws of the 
rate of interest with Lewis Carroll quota- 
tions, Douglas Berry Copland, the Aus- 
tralian one-man “brain trust,” and Pro- 
fessor William FE. Rappard, doughty 
Geneva internationalist. Whatever agree- 
ment there was between such speakers, 
there was a common approach and a com- 
mon determination to find some modern 
reality in the much-vaunted international 
unity of scholarship. 


Unity Defined 


As the social scientists pushed forward 
with successive symposia on “Authority 
and the Individual,” this search for an 
intellectual and spiritual unity within 
scholarship became more and more the 
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leit-motif of the conference. It received 
its most eloquent statement, probably, in 
the address of Dr. Etienne Gilson, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at the College de 
France in Paris. 

“Our only hope,” he said, “is a widely 
spread revival of the Greek and medieval 
pritciple that truth, morality, social jus- 
tice, and beauty are necessary and uni- 
versal in their own right. Should philoso- 
phers, scientists, artists make up their 
minds to teach it, and if necessary to 
preach it, in time and out of time, it would 
become known again that there is a spirit- 
ual order of realities whose absolute right 
it is to judge even the state, and eventu- 
ally to free us from its oppression. Such 
was the essential nature of medieval uni- 
versalism ; such also are the main reasons 
why it is still so meaningful for us.” 

It was natural that a ceremony asso- 
ciated with the beginnings of higher edu- 
cation in America, and with the little band 
of men from Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, who started it, should have re- 
ferred often to Abelard and the medieval 
scholastics whose zeal for learning had 
started higher education four centuries 
earlier in Paris and then at Oxford and 
at Cambridge. But the all-embracing unity 
of thought in medieval Christendom, a 
spiritual world which served as frame of 
reference for all intellectual workers, was 
mentioned again and again as a challenge 
to modern scholars if they are not to be 
destroyed by the explosive separateness of 
modern scientific thought. 

Historians mentioned it in their sym- 
posium on “Stability and Social Change.” 
When the jurists took over the con- 
ference with a discussion of “The Place 
and Functions of Authority,” the same 
issue was in every paper. Dr. Corrado 
Gini, Italian statistician and population 
expert, found the apple of modern dis- 
cord in liberalism. Dr. Werner Jaeger, 
Berlin philologist and the world’s leading 
authority on Aristotle, traced the decline 
of the Greek city-state to its abandonment 


of liberty. But both agreed, and their col- 
leagues with them, in shaping their ad- 
dresses to the central idea, each of them 
tracing one of the broken patterns through 
which the modern world has lost its one- 
ness. 

When the humanists succeeded the so- 
cial scientists, the eighteenth century, de- 
fined by one of them as the last period when 
there was a significant unity of thought 
in western Europe, became the center of 
discussion. Howard Mumford Jones, 
former Michigan poet and literary his- 
torian, Paul Hazard, French critic, Fried- 
erich Meinecke, German Kulturgeschich- 
ter, and Edward Joseph Dent, dean of all 
musicologists, looked at it from different 
approaches, but saw it as the rainshed of 
many of the ideas of the twentieth century. 

The final humanist symposia were 
grouped together under the general title 
of “Independence, Convergence, and Bor- 
rowing in Institutions, Thought and Art.” 
With special subdivisions on Europe and 
the Near East, the Middle Ages, and the 
Far East, archaeologists, philologists, a 
Talmudic scholar, and historians of ideas 
reviewed the major processes of cultural 
diffusion by which unities are built up 
and then destroyed. 

To list the names alone of the scholars 
taking part, with the pithy epigrams which 
Charles W. Eliot made a Harvard style, 
kept President Conant and his aides stand- 
ing in the rain for nearly an hour on the 
final day of the celebration when he 
awarded honorary degrees to the men 
who had shared in the undertaking. In 
the physical sciences, Sir Arthur Edding- 
ton and Arthur H. Compton had discussed 
the cosmic rays. Dr. Leopold Ruzicka of 
Zurich had described his discovery of the 
male sex hormones. Professor Hans 
Fischer of Munich, specialist on chloro- 
phyll, had explained, as President Conant 
said, “why grass is green and blood is red.” 
And Dr. Friederich Bergius, the modern 
magician of Heidelberg, who has already 
turned coal into gasoline, described to the 
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conference new research which has taught 
him to make sugar out of sawdust. 

The biological sciences starred no less 
distinguished names. Professor The Sved- 
berg of the University of Upsala, Dr. 
Karl Landsteiner of Freiburg, Sir Fred- 
erick G. Hopkins and Professor Adrian of 
Cambridge, and Dr. August Krogh of the 
University of Copenhagen were among the 
scientists in this field who have won Nobel 
Prizes in physiology and medicine. 


New Discoveries Announced 


Many of these men, especially in the 
physical and biological sciences, did honor 
to the occasion by using it for the an- 
nouncement of new and important dis- 
coveries. Newspapermen assigned to the 
conference wrestled with the intricacies 
of Professor Tullio Levi-Civita’s mathe- 
matical base for the Einstein theory, and 
with Dr. Peter Debye’s analysis, made at 
the University of Leipzig, of the structure 
of liquids. These mysteries will be further 
explained at scientific congresses during 
the next few years, but little of their rela- 
tionship to each other or of their deep 
import to.our world of ideas would ordi- 
narily filter into any widespread popular 
understanding. 

The principal achievement of the Har- 
vard conference was the degree to which 
it succeeded in tying these disparate mys- 
teries together. For a much wider public 
than ever before, the conference made 
possible at least a partial realization in 
generalized terms of the meaning to hu- 


man life of the abstract magic of modern 
science. 

Sometimes this was done directly. Pro- 
fessor Malinowski turned the vast and 
technical impedimenta of an anthropol- 
ogist’s knowledge of primitive peoples on 
to the modern problem of war. John 
Dewey spoke both as philosopher and as 
citizen on “Authority and Resistance to 
Social Change.” Professor E. S. Corwin 
of Princeton expounded the philosophy 
of jurisprudence in terms of the present 
discussion about the Supreme Court. 

But even when the subjects had less 
contemporary significance, the conference 
achieved its stated purpose of a stock- 
taking of modern learning. For the stu- 
dents who heard and read the papers it 
was in truth a medieval convocation of 
scholars, called to make an inventory of 
the world. They discovered, it is true, no 
unity of belief and idea comparable to 
that at the dawn of the modern world 
when the university tradition was born. 
Even the single-mindedness of the Puritan 
theologians, who established Harvard 
“dreading to leave an illiterate ministry 
to the churches when our present ministers 
shall lie in the dust,” seemed more than 
three hundred years removed from the 
confusion and chaos of the present intel- 
lectual world. But for scholar and layman 
alike, the conference celebrated Harvard's 
founding with an appropriate recognition 
of the immensity of the universe and a 
distinguished attempt to chart at least a 
rough map of its continents and oceans. 





PEACE ON THE PACIFIC 


The I. P. R.—what it is, how it 
functions, its problems of 1936 


By CARLTON KENDALL 


[* 1925 a group of men, realizing from 
personal experience the futility of the 
World War and foreseeing the possibility 
of another and perhaps more devastating 
conflict among the races and nations bor- 
dering the Pacific, decided to launch an in- 
ternational organization designed to pre- 
vent such a world calamity. 

This organization was the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, with headquarters at 
Hawaii. Its financial support was from 
private sources : public-spirited individuals 
and such foundations as that established 
by the Rockefellers. Its membership was 
open to unofficial representatives from all 
countries bordering the Pacific Ocean. Its 
prime object was to prevent a possible 
Oriental-Occidental war from arising in 
the future out of an increasing bitterness 
over racial, religious, economic, and polit- 
ical differences. It hoped to do this by de- 
veloping permanent machinery for ade- 
quate research in Pacific problems and by 
arranging frequent conferences for their 
investigation and peaceful adjustment. 

The institute started what promises to 
be a revolution in methods of dealing with 
international problems. Founded by hard- 
headed American business executives, it 
ignored the old methods of European 
diplomacy based on official barter, military 
bluff, intrigue, and legal agreements. It 
did more. It completely discarded the legal 
method of thinking, so long dominating 
diplomatic technique — the method of 


reaching the conclusion first and then 
selecting the facts to prove it. In place of 
this, it adopted the technique of modern 
science—of examining the facts first and 
forming the conclusions after. 

Applying this scientific technique to the 
solution of international difficulties, its 
first step was the organization of a much 
needed research staff to furnish accurate 
facts about conditions in the nations con- 
cerned and to suggest research projects to 
individual national investigators and insti- 
tutions. These research projects were 
divided into two types: long term and 
short term. The first dealt with the sys- 
tematic study of deep-rooted, enduring 
problems with the object of obtaining basic 
information of a permanent nature. These 
projects often extended over five years. 
The second type, as its name indicates, 
concerned itself with investigating more 
current problems requiring not more than 
18 months of research. 

During the past eleven years more than 
80 separate projects have been undertaken 
in China, Japan, Korea, the Philippines, 
Java, British Malaya, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, Samoa, Hawaii, the Japanese Man- 
dated Islands, the Soviet Union, Great 
Britain, and the United States. The re- 
sults of these investigations have been pub- 
lished and form a considerable library of 
valuable, accurate information, hitherto 
unobtainable, upon which future confer- 
ences can mold their policies. 





AT THE I.P.R. CONFERENCE 
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This information includes economic, 
financial, agricultural, and social studies of 
domestic and international problems in the 
aforementioned Pacific countries. These 
studies usually are conducted by the Insti- 
tute’s various national councils with head- 
quarters in their respective countries. 
These councils each have a council mem- 
ber, a research committee member, and a 
secretary—none of whom is allowed to be 
an official representative of any nation. 
Usually, they are prominent financial or 
business executives, retired diplomats, 
former cabinet ministers, economists, edu- 
cators, or scientists willing to devote their 
time, experience, and money to furthering 
Pacific peace. 

Above these national councils is the per- 
manent international staff of the institute 
with former U. S. Secretary of War, New- 
ton D. Baker, as chairman, and Edward C. 
Carter as secretary general. This inter- 
national office has its quarterly publication 
Pacific Affairs, edited by Owen Lattimore, 
to serve as a link between the various 
national councils, and maintains offices at 
129 East 52nd Street, New York City, as 
well as in Honolulu, with Charles F. 
Loomis as secretary there. 


Conferences Before Wars 


The Institute of Pacific Relations, more 
familiarly known as the I.P.R., also ar- 
ranged for general conferences of repre- 
sentatives from the member nations to 
be held at intervals, usually of about 2 
years. 

Five I.P.R. conferences have already 
been held outside the continental limits of 
the United States. The Sixth Pacific Re- 
lations Conference convened this summer 
August 15-29 at Yosemite Valley, Cali- 
fornia. More than 300 delegates, members 
of their families, and staff secretariat at- 
tended, representing 11 Pacific nations, 
colonies, and dominions: Australia, Cana- 
da, China, France (French Indo-China), 
Japan, the Netherlands (Dutch East In- 


dies), New Zealand, the Philippines, the 
United Kingdom (Malay Peninsula, etc.) 
the United States, and the U.S.S.R. In 
addition, unofficial representatives and ob- 
servers were sent from the League of Na- 
tions Secretariat, the International Labor 
Office, Geneva, and the International In- 
stitute of Intellectual Cooperation, Paris. 
Press representatives-from Europe, Asia, 
and North America followed the proceed- 
ings. 


Russia and France Join 


This 1936 conference was of particular 
significance. Not only did it mark a sharp 
forward step in Pacific diplomacy, but it 
was the first Pacific conference at which 
all the important nations bordering the 
Pacific Ocean were represented. 

Two great Pacific landowners, Russia 
and France, had but recently joined the in- 
stitute and this was the first international 
conference in which their representatives 
participated. The U.S.S.R. delegation was 
headed by Dr. V. E. Motylev, Senior Pro- 
fessor of Economic Sciences at the Plek- 
hanov Institute of National Economy, 
Moscow, Director of the Institute of the 
Great Soviet World Atlas, author, and one 
of Russia’s most distinguished living scien- 
tists. He was assisted by Vladimir Romm, 
well-known intérnational journalist and 
U. S. correspondent for [zvestia. 

France’s colonial possessions in Indo- 
China and the Pacific Archipelago were 
represented by an equally distinguished 
delegation headed by ex-Premier Albert 
Sarraut, Governor General of Indo-China 
in 1911-14 and 1916-19, and Presi- 
dent, Comité d’Etudes des Problémes du 
Pacifique. The former French Premier 
was accompanied by Prof. Etienne Den- 
nery of l’Ecole des Sciences Politiques, 
Paris; Jean Laurent, former secretary to 
Raymond Poincaré and now Director of 
the Bank of Indo-China; Andre Touzet, 
former Colonial Governor and Assistant 
Director of Finances of Indo-China; and 
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WAR AT HAND? Dr. V. E. Motylev, chairman of the Russian I.P.R. delegation, explains the 
headlines: “The Imternational press is used to a great extent for war propaganda. I think this 
paper’s headline is a very good example.” 


Roger Levy, author of Extréme Orient et 
Pacifique. 

The composition of these two delega- 
tions was typical of the nine others. Scien- 
tists, educators, and practical men-of- 
affairs predominated. 


Opening Plenary Session 


The opening plenary session was held in 
the canvas-enclosed tennis court lighted 
with floodlights and Japanese lanterns. 
The agenda centered around a topic se- 
lected three years before—Aims and re- 
sults of social and economic policies in 
pacific countries. For simplicity, the inter- 
nal changes and policies of the four main 
sovereign nations on the Pacific were se- 
lected as axes about which the discussions 
centered—China, Japan, Russia, and the 
United States. 

With the exception of Japan, these dis- 
cussions followed much the same scheme: 


A. Recent economic and social develop- 
ments. B. Objectives in policies. C. Ma- 
chinery for changes. D. Costs and financ- 
ing. E. International implications. 

With Japan, the topics were altered to 
fit her special conditions induced by her 
rapid political and trade expansions. Topic 
A was changed to “Nature and Extent of 
Japanese Expansion.” Discussion of the 
machinery or methods for achieving this 
was divided into two main divisions: 1) 
Underlying factors. 2) Direct or immedi- 
date factors. With these changes made, 
the work of the conference proceeded. 


Round Tables 


The separate national problems were 
discussed at four round tables from which 
the general press and public were ex- 
cluded. Their closed character permitted 
the utmost freedom of expression and gave 
an informality impossible at public meet- 
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ings. Papers prepared in advance were 
read, and discussion followed. The con- 
cluding topics, the international implica- 
tions of the various national policies, re- 
ceived the most lengthy consideration. The 
press was allowed to appoint an observer 
at each of the round tables. 

In addition to round tables, numerous 
open meetings or plenary sessions were 
held. Nearly all the speeches were in Eng- 
lish, the official diplomatic language of the 
Pacific. The conclusion of the conference 
was a public plenary session where results 
of the two-week conference were summa- 
rized by experts selected from the four 
main nations and from other important 
powers. 

A most noteworthy feature of any inter- 
national conference is fraternization among 
delegates and their families. Many casual 
visitors to the League of Nations overlook 
this phase in evaluating results. But by 
diplomats themselves fraternization is con- 
sidered of the utmost importance, for past 
history proves that such friendships have 
often done more to avert war between na- 
tions than have the most legal-proof cove- 
nants. So the I.P.R. devotes much 
thought, both at such conferences and 
through its permanent secretariat and na- 
tional councils, to stimulating friendship 
between leaders and thinkers of different 
Pacific nations. 


U.S.S.R.- for Peace 


Of the more technical accomplishments 
of the conference, perhaps the most im- 
portant was recognition that Russia’s pol- 
icy toward Japan and other nations was 
peaceful. Dr. Motylev made it clear that 
the U.S.S.R. is not interested in imperialis- 
tic expansion nor in competitive expansion 
of its foreign trade. Her objective is to 
maintain sufficient military and air forces 
to resist home invasion and to concentrate 
on developing the latent natural resources 
and production of consumable commodi- 
ties within her own borders. Her increas- 
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ing population of 3 million a year is more 
than needed for her home industrialization 
and agricultural development. She is 
ready to cooperate with other nations in 
any reasonble move for peaceful security 
on the Pacific. 


Japanese Trade Expansion 


Japan, in contrast, feels that she needs 
new territories for her present crowded 
populations (increasing at the rate of about 
1 million a year) and is ambitious to hold 
and extend her already disconcerting inter- 
national trade which has so successfully 
invaded foreign markets in competition 
with home products. (As William H. 
Chamberlin showed in the September Cur- 
rent History, Osaka has replaced Man- 
chester as the leading world center of the 
textile trade. ) 

Free access to cheap raw materials for 
her mills is one of Japan’s pressing wor- 
ries. The devaluation of the yen, which 
has aided her to undersell other nations, 
makes it increasingly difficult for her to 
obtain the necessary raw materials from 
countries whose foreign exchange rates are 
unfavorable to her and still turn out her 
finished products at competitive low price 
levels. This boomerang of the low yen 
threatens the collapse of her foreign trade. 
Japan’s only chance to avert this is by mak- 
ing favorable trade. agreements with na- 
tions supplying raw materials, or by 
achieving new military conquests of areas 
producing those raw materials. 

The present tendency of other nations 
in dealing with invasion of their home mar- 
‘sets by cheap Japanese products is to use 
the quota system limiting imports, effected 
through specific trade agreements between 
the two nations. Japan can only purchase 
raw materials if she is allowed to export 
manufactured goods to pay for them. 
With the quota agreements in mind, Prof. 
Teiiiro Uyeda showed at one of the round 
tables how a start has been made in regu- 
lating Japanese exports on a price basis 
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which will not dislocate the internal econ- 
omy of other nations. This new plan of 
regulated price-fixing by quotas and sepa- 
rate trade agreements will enable Japan to 
exchange her finished manufactures for 
the necessary raw materials for her fac- 
tories without arousing, as at present, an 
animosity dangerous to the peace of the 
world. This was one of the most hopeful 
points brought out in connection with solu- 
tion of the Japanese foreign trade dilemma. 


Imperialistic Ambitions 

Politically however, Japan’s position 
bristled with dangerous imperialistic ambi- 
tions. Reaffirming her Asiatic Monroe 
Doctrine, Japan refused to consider any 
move toward Pacific security which in- 
volved return of her Chinese acquisitions 
or limitation of future territorial expan- 
sion. She also refused to enter into a non- 
aggression pact with the Soviets. 

Kenkichi Yoshizawa perhaps _ best 
summed up her attitude as regards Pacific 
relations when he said at the concluding 
plenary session: ““We came here with fear 
and apprehension seeking the remedy for 
the problems of the Pacific but we found 
the problems too great for a solution satis- 
factory to all.” 


China Rearms 


Ever-present was Chinese resentment at 
attempted Japanese domination and at re- 
cent military invasions which, the Chinese 
delegates pointed out, had given birth to a 


new attitude on the part of the Chinese 
people: a rising conviction that no foreign 
power would aid them to maintain their 
national integrity. This rising conviction, 
Dr. Hu Shih believes, is stimulating new 
Chinese unification and a definite internal 
program to build up material, economic, 
and military strength at home. What may 
evolve into a definite Chinese New Deal or 
five-year plan is already under way, backed 
by the one idea—to make China strong 
enough to repulse all future invaders. 


Pacific Security Pacts 


Australia, New Zealand, the Dutch East 
Indies, France, and Great Britain are wor- 
ried in varying degrees over Japanese com- 
petition and further trade invasions, but 
they stand ready, as do the United States 
and Canada, to cooperate in any move 
toward collective security pacts on the 
Pacific, providing they do not involve mili- 
tary or naval activity outside their respec- 
tive spheres. 

The rise of Soviet Russia and Japan's 
new imperialistic ambitions and industrial 
and territorial advances, have completely 
upset the balance of power in the Orient. 
Thus the need for further national read- 
justments before an official move toward 
collective security in the Pacific would be 
practical, was the final conclusion of the 
majority of the delegates, with various 
proposals made for calling other Pacific 
conferences in the near future to recon- 
sider the matter in greater detail. 





THE 
SMALL 


HOME OWNER 


HE small home owner is the for- 

gotten man of contemporary history. 
He fits well the definition originally given 
by Professor William Graham Sumner: 
“The forgotten man is delving away in 
patient industry, supporting his family, 
paying his taxes, casting his vote, sup- 
porting the church and the school, reading 
the newspaper and cheering for the poli- 
tician of his admiration ; but he is the only 
one for whom there is no provision in the 
great scramble and the big divide.” 

The forgotten man has a little capital ; 
he probably owns his dwelling—a modest 
place but a home—acquired through self- 
denial and with forethought for the mor- 
row. He is the backbone of the democratic 
state. 

The small home represents the first 
blind groping for some sort of social se- 
curity, and for years ownership of a home 
by the little man has been urged by 
preacher and philanthropist, by economist 
andemployer. He was probably brought up 
with the idea that it was better at the end 
of some period of time, say twenty years, 
to have a deed to his own home instead of 
a sheaf of rent receipts. And yet when 
the payments have all been made, when 
the deed has been delivered and the mort- 
gage cancelled, has the average citizen at- 
tained security for himself and his family ? 
Today the home owner faces a crisis, 
which has been approaching for long 
years. Savings banks and building and 
loan associations have been the strongest 


—what to do about him? 


By ALBERT HANDY 


protagonists of home ownership; yet in 
1935 we find an officer of one of the larg- 
est savings institutions in the country ex- 
pressing considerable doubt as to whether, 
regarded purely in its fiscal aspects, it is 
actually desirable. 

There are, however, other aspects. The 
proportion of those owning their own 
homes is ordinarily the measure of the 
stability of the democratic state. The home 
owner has a stake in the land; the renter 
is a transient, here today, gone tomorrow. 
For centuries, home ownership has pos- 
sessed what is perhaps a sentimental ap- 
peal for the average man. The home 
owner is subject to neither the will nor 
the whim of a landlord. He can do with 
his place what he will. It is a shrine for 
his household gods. 

During the decade from 1919 to 1929, 
the home ownership idea flourished. The 
number of those owning their homes in- 
creased considerably. Rents were high, 
but so were building costs. Surplus earn- 
ings went into the purchase of a home. 
Then came the financial debacle of 1929- 
1930 and the succeeding depression. 
Those who had purchased homes on the 
instalment plan or subject to heavy mort- 
gages found themselves unable to make the 
required payments. Taxes and interest 
were in arrears; mortgages were fore- 
closed. Homes purchased in the boom 
period were too large and too expensive 
to maintain on a reduced income or per- 
haps no income at all. The increasing ex- 
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penditures of local governments brought 
in their wake heavier taxes upon property. 


Home Owners’ Crisis 


So today the home owner finds himself 
in less favorable circumstances than the 
renter. He cannot move to less expensive 
quarters ; he is anchored to his home. He 
does not pay rent, but he pays taxes and 
perhaps interest on a mortgage; then 
there are repairs, insurance, and deprecia- 
tion of the property. The lot of the renter 
is a happier one. A committee of Massa- 
chusetts Savings Bank Women caused a 
study to be made of “‘the present distress 
among home owners” and reported as its 
conclusion that this distress was due to a 
variety of causes, including lack of in- 
come, lack of necessary reserves, burden- 
some financing, and finally obsolete, un- 
attractive, or badly constructed buildings. 
Strangely enough, there was no mention 
of the tax burden imposed by local gov- 
ernmental bodies, which is a primary and 
important cause of the home owner’s pres- 
ent plight. 

Nearly one-half of the tax revenue in 
the United States is derived from the 
general property tax. Prior to the present 
orgy of Federal spending more than 50% 
of governmental expenditures were made 
by local bodies, and 90% of their revenues 
were proceeds of the general property 
tax. In 1932 these expenditures consti- 
tuted nearly ten percent of the national 
income. Here are the figures: 


1932 
$8,147 ,000,000 
4,716,000,000 


1933 
$7,501.000,000 
4,210,000,000 


Tax receipts 
from all sources 
Taxes collected by 
local units 


Yet the general property tax has few 
friends. For years it has been execrated 
by economists and governmental commis- 
sions alike. For years it has been de- 
nounced as unjust, unequal, impossible of 
enforcement, and “conducive to immoral- 
ity.” The general property tax is primar- 
ily an impost upon real estate ; that is the 


basis for the claim that it is unequal. Also 
it is contended that the tax is regressive, 
This means that it bears most heavily on 
those having the least ability to pay. There 
is ample proof that, in a large number of 
States, the ratio of assessed to actual value 
of real estate is much greater in the case 
of low-priced properties than those having 
a higher value. When it is realized that 
the median value of the homestead in the 
United States is less than $5,000 the sig- 
nificance of this condition will be appre- 
ciated. Yet despite its numerous defects 
the property tax has persisted and in- 
creased as is shown in the following table: 

1903 


Collections by local units 
(Million dollars) 706 


In its Annual Report for 1932 the New 
York State Tax Commission comments: 
“General property taxes in 1932 amounted 
to $831,000,000—an increase of about 
$7,500,000 over 1931 and the highest in 
the history of the State. The average 
rate was .02972881, which also set a new 
high record. These figures clearly show 
the crushing burden imposed upon real 
property.” 


1913 
1,219 


1919 1921 
2,395 3,150 


Tax Limitations 


In order to lighten this burden, more 
than three quarters of the States have 
resorted to some form of tax limitation. 
These are: a maximum rate of levy, a 
maximum percent of increase over the 
rate of the prior year, and finally a maxi- 
mum amount per capita. The first form 
has been that most widely adopted, but 
none has proved satisfactory. There 1s, 
however, a form of control which has 
produced excellent results when admin- 
istered by an honest and efficient tax com- 
mission. This is generally known as the 
Indiana system. The law of that common- 
wealth places all local levies under the 
supervision of the State Board with the 
result that tax rates have been reduced 
at least one fourth without in any way 
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interfering with the proper functioning 
of government bodies. 

The plight of the home owner has today 
attained nation-wide importance. The 
committee in charge of the Local Govern- 
ment Survey, conducted by Princeton Uni- 
versity, has arrived at certain important 
conclusions: (1) “There is a limit to the 
productivity of the property tax which 
can be roughly measured by the rate of 
tax delinquencies. The increase in delin- 
quencies indicates that we are rapidly ap- 
proaching this limit.” (2) “The ‘burden’ 
of the increased levies makes itself danger- 
ously felt in the delinquencies of the fol- 
lowing year, and it is due to failure to 
appreciate this fact that New Jersey com- 
munities have continued to rush headlong 
into the morass of indebtedness in Which 
they now find themselves.” 

The report then emphasizes that the tax 
is heavy, unequal and rigid—“‘a fearsome 
tax,” fearsome “because, if it is not paid, 
the property, whether home, farm, or 
business, may be declared forfeit to the 
municipality.” However, it is conceded 
that it is “necessary in some form or other 
to the existence of the modern State.” 


Tax Exemptions 


The crisis of the small home owner is 
responsible for the homestead exemption 
proposal. Approximately thirty State 
legislatures which met in 1935 considered 
proposals for constitutional amendments 
exempting homesteads from taxation. 
This appears innocuous, but most people 
fail to realize that an exemption is an in- 
sidious device whereby the taxes of all 
those who do not enjoy the exemption are 
increased to make good the deficit in bud- 
getary requirements. That is, the tax- 
payer is called upon to pay not only his 
own taxes but those of his neighbor as 
well. 

The general homestead exemption is to 
be differentiated from the other housing 
exemptions with which real estate owners 


have been plagued since the close of the 
World War. We have had.exemption for 
houses erected by the State and houses 
erected by the limited dividend corpora- 
tion, ostensibly to furnish cheap habita- 
tions for the “underprivileged.” We have 
also had legislation exempting new resi- 
dential construction which was enacted 
for the alleged purpose of correcting the 
housing shortage which existed in 1920. 
The shortage corrected itself in due course, 
and the only persons to benefit were cer- 
tain speculative builders. 

Eight or ten States have made provision 
for some sort of homestead exemption. 
In some a constitutional amendment has 
been adopted; in others there has been 
legislation alone. In some States, such as 
Minnesota and West Virginia, there is no 
complete exemption, only a provision for 
a lower rate of taxation on homesteads 
than on other property. This is to be 
treated as an extension of what is known 
as the classified property plan of taxation. 
These exemptions are further subject to 
rarious limitations, which may refer to 
the value of the property, the number of 
acres, and the nature of the tax. In cer- 
tain States the exemption applies only to 
the State tax, which greatly limits its im- 
portance. Again in several of the agricul- 
tural States the size of the homestead is 
limited to 160 acres. Finally, limitations 
on value range from $1,000 to’ $5,000. 
All the States which have embarked on 
the experiment are located south of the 
Mason and Dixon line or west of the 
Mississippi River. 

In several States surveys were made in 
order to ascertain the probable effects of 
these exemptions, particularly as to the 
amount by which the tax base would be 
lowered and as to the methods to be em- 
ployed in meeting the deficit. In Okla- 
homa it appeared that the average assessed 
value of the homestead is only $1,150, and 
that if an exemption to the extent of 
$1,500 were allowed, the assessment rolls 
of the State would be reduced approxi- 
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mately 75%. The committee also reported 
that the effect would be greatest in the 
more prosperous agricultural areas, and 
that the rural home owner would receive 
more monetary benefit than those in the 
urban sections. The Alabama survey in- 
dicated that a $1,200 homestead exemp- 
tion would reduce the assessed valuation 
of property throughout the State by 15% 
to 16%. In Mississippi the survey was 
not made until a $1,000 exemption had 
been in effect for a year*, and this it ap- 
peared had reduced the assessed value a 
little less than 10%. The wide diversity 
in effect between different States and even 
between different sections of the same 
State is apparent. 

There seemed to be general agreement 
that the exemption would effect an increase 
in home ownership, and that many fam- 
ilies, instead of renting, would occupy 
their homes under a purchase contract. 
It was also stated that the cash value of 
homesteads would be increased. This 
claim was based upon what is known as 
the capitalization theory of shifting. This 
theory is that a piece of tax-exempt prop- 
erty is more valuable than one which is 
subject to taxation, and that the value is 
raised by an amount which, put out at 
interest, would produce an annual income 
equal to the sum saved in taxes. 


Problem of New Revenues 


But fact-finding was comparatively 
easy. The crux of the investigation lay in 
the discovery of sources of revenue to 
make good budgetary deficits. Numerous 
suggestions were made. These may be 
considered under three heads: First, an 
increase in either assessed valuation or in 
the tax rate ; that is, making good the loss 
through the imposition of a higher prop- 
erty tax on the remaining property. Sec- 
ond, producing the needed revenue by 
levying other taxes. Third, a reduction in 
public service. A resort to the first pro- 
posal would, as already indicated, produce 
* Increased to $2,500 in 1935. 


an intolerable situation. For instance, the 
railroad corporations operating in New 
Jersey are taxed, in 1936, at the rate of 
$4.15 for every $100 of assessed valuation 
of property located in that State. This 
they are contesting on the ground that 
other property in the State has a much 
lower assessed valuation. The second pro- 
posal has more to recommend it but there 
are many ramifications involved. It prob- 
ably contemplates one or more State- 
administered taxes to be distributed in 
some manner to the localities, but the 
method of distribution to be adopted of- 
fers interesting possibilities for undiplo- 
matic disputes between the various local 
governing bodies. The third proposal is 
not without merit. Our grandfathers and 
great-grandfathers led happy and success- 
ful lives on a much lower scale of govern- 
mental service than is deemed necessary by 
their grandchildren and great-grandchil- 
dren. One thing was not suggested—more 
economy in governmental. expenditures. 
The economy theme will be developed 
later. 

In 1934, Florida passed a constitutional 
amendment to exempt all homesteads up 
to a value of $5,000, without the formality 
of appointing an investigating committee. 
The census bureau reports about 120,000 
non-farm homesteads in Florida, of which 
62% have a value of less than $5,000. 
Professor Macy of the University of 
Florida finds that there has been an annual 
deficit of $15,000 in the revenues of the 
City of Winter Haven and that an ordi- 
nance has been passed imposing a special 
charge upon exempt homesteaders for 
specific services, as for instance the col- 
lection of garbage. Pensacola has been 
obliged to increase its utility tax, to levy 
a tax on cigarettes, and to propose a tax on 
amusements. Professor Macy concludes 
that “the movement toward tax exemp- 
tion, unless checked, will lead to chaotic 
conditions in those American States which 
experiment with this means of granting 
favors to certain interests.” 
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In Michigan certain interests not con- 
tent with exemption have memorialized 
the legislature for the abolition of the 
ad valorem tax on all property. 


Reform and Retrenchment 


There is one method of enormously re- 
ducing the tax burden which does not, 
however, find favor with our political 
masters. This is by reform in local gov- 
ernment and retrenchment in local ex- 
penditures. In New York State alone 
there are 12,609 governmental units which 
have authority to levy taxes and borrow 
money. These include counties, towns, 
villages, school districts, canal districts, 
and sewer districts, to name only a few. 
The Princeton Local Government Survey 
tells the story this way: “Within a casual 
week [of travel] you can be under the 
jurisdiction of 1,128 ‘self-governing’ 
units, controlled by an astronomical num- 
ber of rules, orders, and statutes, and ad- 
ministered by a veritable army of ‘local’ 
officials. This is the great patchwork of 
local government that we call New Jer- 
sey.” But why continue? This condition, 
with some modifications, is found in nearly 
every State of the Union. 


Some Recommended Solutions 


In 1922 the Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee on Taxation and Retrenchment of 
New York State concluded that “local 
government was costly and wasteful and 
that it needed complete reorganization.” 

In its Report for 1932 the New York 
Tax Commission stated : 


Reorganization of local government units 
is a subject of increasing public interest, and 
there seems to be an almost universal demand 
for some action with this intent. Changes in 
our mode of life during recent years have 
made archaic and burdensome hundreds of 
units of local government set up years ago. 
* * * Each such unit was provided with offi- 
cials; each was granted authority to raise 
money through taxation and to spend it with 
more or less freedom. 


* * * Quite often officials and employees are 
more concerned with the machinery of their 
particular unit than with its potential public 
service. * * * 

Elimination of unnecessary operating units 
and services in local government at this time 
would lessen the general tax burden by re- 
leasing an enormous amount of revenue for 
support of emergency functions the perform- 
ance of which is draining many communities 
of their financial resources. 


In its 1933 Report the Commission 
seeks a solution of the problem and states: 
It is interesting to note the general agree- 
ment that something is wrong with local gov- 
ernment has been reached irrespective of poli- 
tics. Republicans and Democrats * * * have 
agreed on the subject. Governors * * * have 
stressed and restressed with increasing empha- 
sis the need for reducing the number of gov- 
ernmental units and doing away with the 
overlapping of governmental functions. Both 
major parties are for it. And yet that which 
is holding it back seems to be the self-interest 
of some, the apathy of the rank and file of 
voters and the inherent dread of change. 


I have preferred; instead of drawing 
conclusions in my own words, to quote 
from the able and thoughtful Reports of 
the New York Tax Commission, for these 
constitute a caustic criticism and denun- 
ciation of the local tax situation and the 
burden upon real estate. 

To prevent a change, self-seeking local 
office-holders and politicians have invoked 
the home rule fetish. Home rule, how- 
ever, simply means an infinity of jobs for 
deserving party members at the expense 
of the taxpayer. There are, of course, ex- 
ceptions. Sometimes disintegration works 
better than consolidation. Thus in Febru- 
ary 1936 the Huron (Michigan) Town- 
ship Board seceded from the Wayne 
County Welfare Relief Administration 
and more than halved its welfare costs. 

When the home owners of the country 
become a pressure group, when they in- 
sist on local governmental efficiency, then 
they can afford to pay their real estate 
taxes without exemption from the state 
and without charity from their fellow tax- 
payers. 
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THEN AND NOW: Richard Dudgeon’s steam carriage, shown at top as it appeared in 1866, 
high hats and all. Below, the same contraption outside the Oyster Bay (L.I.) garage of Charles 
W. Ludlam, present owner. Mr. Ludlam is at the controls. 
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Once a man had an idea, and as usual, everybody laughed. 


But their grandchildren seem to have taken it seriously 


By W. CARROLL MUNRO 


HE history of the modern automobile 

begins with the first internal combus- 
tion engine, although the idea of riding in 
something other than horse-drawn is some- 
what older. Many men struggled or toyed 
with the unwieldiness of their contempo- 
rary tools, attempting to evolve a successor 
to the horse. A Frenchman, Nicholas Cug- 
not, the first to build and drive a self- 
propelling vehicle, mounted a ponderous 
steam plant on a three-wheeled wagon in 
1770 and rode two and a half miles an 
hour—with pauses every hundred feet to 
make more steam. Mechanically improved 
and more comic was the “Fly-by-Night”’, 
a converted stage coach driven by steam 
and a rowdy proposition offering fun and 
sensation to the English bloods of the 
1830’s. Armed with clubs and brass hats 
as protection against the outraged citi- 
zenry, the enthusiastic scientists thumped 
across the countryside by night to avoid a 
legal prohibition (Red Flag Law) on the 
belching monster. 

The passing of these men and their ma- 
chines is common knowledge. And yet 
how many know that as early as 1855 a 
New Yorker commuted from his home on 
East Broadway to his office on Columbia 
Street in a self-propelled vehicle? The 
machine terrified New Yorkers for two 
years, leaving behind a healthy precedent 
for the mechanical progeny to follow. 

The wager which in part inspired its 
construction mirrors the personality of the 
inventor. Early in 1853 three men shared 
their thoughts—and perhaps a bottle. A 
discussion arose as to the practicability of 
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constructing a self-propelled vehicle. A 
disparity of opinion sharpened competitive 
tempers so keenly that a wager was laid— 
so much to the side, with the pot to the 
first man to build such a vehicle. Of the 
three, William Fletcher, a well-known 
builder of steamboat engines, and Supt. 
Hudson of the Rodgers locomotive works, 
failed. The odd man of the trio, Richard 
Dudgeon, a self-willed Scot, succeeded. 

Broadwayites gaped and the carriage 
trade cursed when in 1855, Dudgeon took 
a trial spin with this new product of his 
mind and hand, the steam carriage. It 
went—thumping and bumping and belch- 
ing steam and cinders. It frightened the 
pious souls and the carriage horses, and it 
excited the sports who, along with official 
New York, gathered at Dudgeon’s shop at 
24 Columbia Street to examine the strange 
“Red Devil Steamer.” 

Although the contraption was unfa- 
miliar to the startled burghers, Dudgeon 
the Scot was no stranger to them. He was 
a well-known man, respected for his wealth 
and for his temper. His mechanical genius 
had won fame when, at an earlier period, 
while experimenting with the invention of 
a fountain pen, he had captured an illusive 
vision which became, through his talented 
hands, the hydraulic jack. In rapid succes- 
sion Dudgeon’s fecund mind and mechani- 
cal ability produced and patented: direct- 
acting steam hammers; rotary steam en- 
gines and pumps; squirting oil cans; hol- 
low drills; stationary hydraulic presses; 
hydraulic punches and fish joints of rails. 

Representative of his talent was the 
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roller tube expander, a valuable gadget in- 
vented merely as the solution of a problem 
in the construction of his steam carriage. 
The problem was that of expanding tubes 
in the small boiler to a water-tight consist- 
ency. Dudgeon’s roller tube expander did 
the trick and, when patented some years 
later, it inspired a triumphal tour of Eu- 
rope among the inventor’s mechanical and 
scientific colleagues, who awarded him 
medals and educational honors—particu- 
larly sweet brew for a man of no formal 
education. 

However the “steam carriage” was the 
zenith of Dudgeon’s inventive trajectory. 
Later he was to go to England where, with 
the blessing of the British Government, 
the grounds of the Arsenal at Woolwich 
were set aside to aid the realization of Dud- 
geon’s greatest madness—a belief that man 
could fly. Like Langley he failed for lack 
of light-weight propulsive power. And yet 
from his experiments came the rotary en- 
gine, precursor of the modern turbine— 
light blows, perhaps, against the mechani- 
cal future, but for all that, well directed. 


A Smash Hit 


As a curio, Dudgeon’s steam carriage 
was a smash hit; as a popular innovation, 
it was less acceptable. A newspaper of 
that day reported: “The running of the 
wagon is accompanied by a great deal of 
vibration and noise, for there are four ex- 
hausts, as in a locomotive, and the solid 
wooden discs that serve for wheels pound 
the road heavily.” 

Despite the critics, Dudgeon steamed 
from his home to his office ; towed a trailer 
full of “kids” and found their adventurous 
acceptance of this new mode of travel more 
to his liking than the pessimism of preju- 
diced adults. Subsequently, indignant 
horsemen set the law on it. Dudgeon was 
restrained ; a city permit was issued effec- 
tually limiting the steam carriage’s field of 
operation to a single street. And the re- 
strictions remained in spite of Dudgeon’s 


indignant protests. In 1857, the steam car- 
riage while on exhibition was destroyed in 
the flames that burned the Crystal Palace 
to the ground. 


Second Effort 


During the year 1866, Dudgeon built his 
second steam carriage (a replica of the 
first) and again took to the roads. Con- 
ventional travel was so dislocated by this 
steam-driven anomaly that Satan himself 
must have been envious of the chaos. Re- 
straint again followed, and other incidents 
hammered Dudgeon’s strong will. He 
rashly predicted the passing of the horse- 
driven vehicle and was laughed.at ; he pro- 
posed a sewage disposal system for the city 
to prevent river pollution, and was ig- 
nored; he constructed a steam-roller for 
the city and his mechanical design was 
criticized by politicians as being too heavy ; 
he proposed modern road-paving and was 
politely suppressed. Contemptuous of his 
fellows and not a little embittered, Dud- 
geon moved to Locust Valley, Long Island, 
his steam carriage with him. 

There, in the comparative freedom of the 
country lanes, the inventor and his son 
steamed around to their heart’s content. A 
chronicler of that time noted that “Dud- 
geon is so fond of it [the steam carriage] 
he goes out two or three times a month.” 
The “Red Devil Steamer” became a fa- 
miliar sight, as did a Negro boy dispatched 
far ahead to warn people of the coming 
terror. The steam carriage ran many hun- 
dreds of miles, its longest trip being from 
Locust Valley to Bridgeport, Conn., and 
back. On a wager, the inventor drove a 
mile in 1:52—matchless time for such a 
contraption. Subsequently, a legend grew 
that only he and his son could steer it. 
Dudgeon denounced such talk as nonsense. 

In 1870, in a catalog advertising his hy- 
draulic jacks, Dudgeon published a de- 
scription of his steam carriage, bracketed 
with the poignant comments of a man still 
in love with a folly of youth. 
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“Above I have given a good wood en- 
graving of my last steam carriage, as a 
number have expressed interest or curi- 
osity in it. 

“This is not in the way of business or 
advertising at all. After seventeen years of 
effort and conviction of its utility, I have 
learned that it is not fashionable, or that 
people are not ready for it. 

“No one need be much surprised at this, 
when they witness the grand enthusiasm 
over a horse race, a dog fight, or baseball, 
and the like. . 

“But I must stop this kind of talk. Peo- 
ple will think I am dead to the grandeur of 
our civilization, and indeed, perhaps I am. 

“T have made two steam carriages; the 
first was burned with the Crystal Palace 
here. The last represented here was fin- 
ished four years ago, and is in perfect 
order, after having run hundreds of miles 
on almost every kind of road. 

“It has a plain horizontal boiler—the 
furnace 4 feet long and 17 inches wide; 
tubes, 16 inches long ; shell or diameter, 20 
inches; cylinders, 4 inches diameter, 16- 
inch stroke. They are hung on the smoke 
box at an angle, and work on the back axle, 
which is cranked. The wheels are 3 feet in 
diameter [solid cedar with iron rims] and 
link-motion works the slide valve. 

“Without any patents about it, it will go 
all day on any good wagon road, carrying 
ten people at fourteen miles an hour, with 
70 lbs. of steam, the pump on and the fire- 
door open, if desired. One barrel of an- 
thracite coal is required to run at this speed 
for four hours. It weighs 3,700 Ibs. with 
water and fire to run one hour. It will go 
20 miles in an hour on a good road. It is 
perfectly manageable in the most crowded 
streets, 
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“T have always kept myself prepared to 
take it to any place and show what it will 
and what it will not do on any good wagon 
road, when insured against interference 
from horse-drivers and horse-fanciers, for 
these—and not the poor animals, who sel- 
dom make trouble—are the source of an- 
noyance. . 

“IT have tried in vain to divine what 
would end this fearful horse murder, and 
numerous other ills inseparable from their 
use, and if I had not lived to see some good 
things come by a way that no one looked, 
I would stop hoping. But I have lived to 
see slavery abolished and Abraham Lin- 
coln appreciated properly, beside two or 
three other little things that look hopeful. 

“Although your habitual horse-driver 
and horse-fancier is a more useless person- 
age generally than the slave owner, and 
more numerous, yet I still hope they will 
be played out. 

“Let no one suppose I intend to do with- 
out railways where there is business to 
sustain them. But this is not the case with 
most short lines and branches, and in such 
places I would use what would be far bet- 
ter—Steam Carriages.” 

Thus wrote the irascible visionary ; and 
those who doubt the quality of his vision 
must know that on June 12, 1872, Dud- 
geon received testimony from his em- 
ployees thanking him for establishing the 
eight-hour day in his shop. 

Today the steam carriage is stowed at 
Oyster Bay, Long Island, the property of 
Charles Ludlam. Still a compact and effi- 
cient-looking object it affects the fingers of 
a real mechanic with an itch to make it go. 
And if Dudgeon were still with us, no 
doubt, he would wager any coin that he 
could turn the trick. 
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BRIDGE TO THE ORIENT: The territory which joins the Balkan Peninsula, to the northwest, 

with Asia Minor and the trade of the Orient. Bagdad, the objective of German ambitions, lies 

to the southeast. The Russian fleet wants a free exit through the Dardanelles to the Mediter- 

ranean. Italy has fortified the Dodecanese islands, to the west of Cape Helles. Great Britain and 

France keep a jealous watch on this strategic territory. But Turkey, once the “sick man” of 
Europe, controls the straits and holds the trumps. 





THE DARDAN ELLES~explaining their 


refortification in the foreboding light of history 


By EDWARD C. McDOWELL, Jr. 


HE Dardanelles, demilitarized since 

the World War, entered the latest 
phase of their 3,000-year history as one 
of the world’s trouble zones last summer 
when a conference of nations agreed to 
permit Turkey to refortify these narrow 
straits which connect the Black Sea with 
the Mediterranean and which, with the 
minute Sea of Marmora and the Bosporus, 
intersect the land-bridge between Europe 
and Asia. 

Great Britain, France, Holland, and 
Russia were champions of the move. 
When Turkey, therefore, asked the 
League’s permission to carry out the 
plan, she was but the willing mouthpiece 
for those friends and benefactors whose 
fortunes and ambitions are involved in 
this narrow channel. And since Britain 
and France carry the greatest weight in 
the League’s councils, the answer was, 
of course, “yes.” Happily, however, 
Turkey adhered strictly to international 
law in seeking formal acquiescence before 
rebuilding; this startled, and quite de- 
lighted, friends of international coopera- 
tion, presenting, as it did, a unique con- 
trast to the methods of certain other 
ambitious nations. 

The convention permitting refortifica- 
tion and specifying what ships might use 
the straits in war time, was signed by 
eight nations, all signatories to the post- 
war Lausanne Treaty: Great Britain, 
France, Russia, Japan, Greece, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, and Bulgaria. Conspicuous 
by their absence were Germany and Italy. 

But the importance of this incident is 
not readily apparent to anyone unfamiliar 
with the military and trade set-up to which 
the Dardanelles is the key. What is hap- 
pening in the eastern end of the Mediter- 


ranean today is merely the modern phase 
of a situation which has existed for more 
than 3,000 years. 

Briefly, trade and communication be- 
tween the Orient and western Europe have 
always been difficult because of the nat- 
ural barriers which exist in western Asia. 
Until the Suez Canal was built about 
sixty-five years ago, there was only the 
old sea route around the Cape, and it was 
long and uncertain. The land route to 
the Orient, however, was best and quickest 
when any one nation could dominate it. 
This short and direct approach is the 
“land-bridge” joining the Balkan Penin- 
sula with Asia Minor and separating the 
waters of the Aegean and Mediterranean 
from the Black Sea. From the latter run 
trade routes which lead to the heart of 
Asia. Connecting these seas, and inter- 
secting the land-bridge, is a long, and in 
places narrow, body of water. Beginning 
at the Aegean end it is called the Dar- 
danelles—ancient Hellespont, a_ strait 
some forty miles long and from one to 
four miles wide. Thereafter it widens 
out into the Sea of Marmora. About a 
hundred miles across this sea is a narrow 
passage of water leading into the Black 
Sea. This small strait is the Bosporus, 
and situated at its inner mouth is Con- 
stantinople (ancient Byzantium), or Istan- 
bul, as it is now called by the Turks. 

Ancient Troy dominated the strait for 
centuries until the Greeks built Constanti- 
nople in the seventh century B.C. It has 
been used as a route by various hosts: 
Xerxes and his Persians; Alexander the 
Great ; the Crusaders; the Saracens; and 
the Turks. 

From earliest times traders have sailed 
their ships into the Black Sea to tap the 
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riches of Russia and Asia. From every 
part of the Orient—Siberia, China, India, 
Persia—goods were brought to the Black 
Sea ports by caravan to be traded to the 
ships from the Mediterranean, and later 
from western Europe. This trade flour- 
ished until the Turks captured Constanti- 
nople in 1453 and blocked the route. Cut 
off from their rich eastern markets, Ven- 
ice, Genoa, and the other trading centers 
of Europe began to decline, and from that 
time until the discovery of the Americas, 
Europe was at one of her lowest ebbs. 
The Mediterranean, an almost forgotten 
backwater, never did recover economically 
until the Suez Canal was opened, about 
sixty-five years ago. 


Russia’s Stake 


Even before the Turks got control of 
the Dardanelles, the Russians, avid for an 
outlet to the Mediterranean, had begun 
making great drives to the Southeast. 
Time and again they tried to capture 
Constantinople and the Dardanelles, and 
almost gained their objective. But apart 
from the Turkish resistance, England and 
France clung to the policy of keeping 
Russia bottled in the Black Sea and the 
Russian thrusts failed. Finally, however, 
after being thwarted first by the Turk and 
later by the British and French, Russia 
was promised (“secretly”) by the Allies 
that she could have control of the Dar- 
danelles as her spoils after the Great War. 
It was a great hope. But the downfall of 
the Czarist regime negated the promise, 
and the straits were left in the nominal 
control of Turkey. 


German Ambitions 


Then there is Germany. Before the 
World War Germany had great plans for 
pushing her empire to the East: through 
the Balkan Peninsula—which she had 
more or less consolidated—to Constanti- 
nople, and so on to the Orient via the Black 
Sea and Asia Minor. Thus she would have 
had a direct route to the rich Eastern mar- 


kets and would have been independent of 
the British-controlled Suez route. This 
was the famous Drang nach Osten—the 
drive to the East—which the Germans be- 
lieved would give the Fatherland its dream 
of “a place in the sun.” To this end the 
Germans befriended the Turks, made 
allies in the Balkans, sent military and 
commercial missions all through the Near 
East, and made other similar preparations 
for Der Tag. This activity started about 
a generation before 1914. But unfortu- 
nately for the Fatherland, the Drive to 
the East had to be postponed because of 
the drastic and unlooked for resistance of 
France and her Allies on the Western 
Front. England’s part in the final frustra- 
tion was clear. The Berlin-to-Bagdad 
railway, with a branch from Aleppo ex- 
tending far south and paralleling the Red 
Sea, was to have been the main artery of 
the German push to the East, and this 
would have imperiled Britain’s domina- 
tion of the Eastern trade routes. Very 
much alive to this danger, Britain sent 
thousands of troops and many ships to the 
Dardanelles, even at the expense of her 
forces on the Western Front. The cam- 
paign entailed some of the fiercest fighting 
of the war. And although the British 
never captured the Dardanelles and Con- 
stantinople, they succeeded in preventing 
the Germans from capturing the Suez 
Canal. 

Notably, the British failure to run the 
Dardanelles and take Constantinople was 
chiefly due to poor leadership on the part 
of the British naval commanders and also 
to the stout resistance of the Turkish forts 
which, bristling with Krupp guns, com- 
manded the narrow bending Dardanelles 
channel. 


The Situation Today 


The situation today is unchanged. The 
Dardanelles remain the key to one of the 
most important crossroads in the world. 
The nation which controls this land-bridge 
connecting the two richest and most popu- 
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lous continents, and the water route that 
crosses it, can dominate a vast east-and- 
west trade between these continents, 
thereby subjugating the ambitions of other 
trading nations. And recent events in the 
Mediterranean, backed by the examples of 
history, indicate strongly that further tur- 
moil will center on this vital trade inter- 
section. 

After the War the Allies assumed con- 
trol of the Dardanelles and promptly de- 
militarized it. Under the leadership of 
France théy then proceeded to create a 
bloc of buffer states between Constanti- 
nople (gateway to the Mediterranean) and 
Germany. This bloc includes Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Rumania, and Yugo- 
slavia—nations which are bitter toward 
Germany for racial and. other reasons. 
Undaunted, Germany has been equally 
busy since the war trying to penetrate 
and dissolve this bloc but has been 
squelched by Great Britain and France. 
In Germany’s effort to establish a trade 
anschluss with Austria, for example, 


France saw the camel’s head entering the 
tent, and acted accordingly. Nevertheless 
Germany has aligned on her side Austria, 
Hungary, and Bulgaria, each of which is 
pro-German in spirit—particularly Bul- 
garia. That country is especially: impor- 
tant in the German hopes because she is 
the northern neighbor of Constantinople 
and borders on the Black Sea. Between 
Bulgaria and Hungary, however, lie Ru- 
mania and Yugoslavia, heretofore mem- 
bers of the French bloc, and therefore 
obstacles in the otherwise clear path of 
Germany toward the Dardanelles. 

Small wonder, then, that the recent 
change of government in Rumania wor- 
ried both England and France. The new 
government was thought to be pro- 
German, and the Germans quite naturally, 
were delighted. They were said to have 
been courting Rumanian favor with little 
courtesy visits, plus generous trade and 
finance offers. But the French and Brit- 
ish undoubtedly got busy, for on Septem- 
ber 2 the Rumanian Foreign Minister, 
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THE DARDANELLES: “. . . key to one of the most important crossroads in the world.” 
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Victor Antonescu, officially denied that 
his country had forsaken the Little En- 
tente or that it had come to an. under- 
standing with Germany. In the mean- 
time, the British dispatched their Number 
One trouble-shooter, King Edward VIII, 
to the Adriatic, where he cruised up and 
down spreading good-will among the 
Yugoslav peasants; and to the Aegean, 
where he did similar work among the 
Greeks and Turks. 

Russia, too, has aspirations—mentioned 
above—in the Mediterranean, and she re- 
sents Germany’s little acts. In addition to 
this, Russia has no love for Germany 
politically, and smarts under the German 
boast that she has been the bulwark of 
Western Europe against the spread of 
Russian Communism. In this instance 
Russia has taken sides with Great Britain 
and France in encouraging the Turks to 
refortify the Dardanelles. 

As if these things were not enough for 
Great Britain, Italy has developed into 
the Bullyboy of the Western World and 
is strutting around the Mediterranean 
with a chip on each shoulder. Not only 
has she outbluffed the British in the 
Mediterranean, taken Ethiopia, menaced 
the main water supply of the Nile, fright- 
ened the French to death with her air- 
dromes near the French border, and in- 
truded herself into Balkan affairs, but she 
also has definite imperial visions of ex- 
tending her power and influence to the 
East at the expense of Turkey, Greece, 
and, ultimately, of Great Britain and 
France. The sober fact remains, how- 
ever, that unless she controls Constanti- 
nople and the Dardanelles, Italy cannot 
control the Near East. 


Italy’s Imperial Ambitions 


After the Great War, Italy wanted that 
part of Asia Minor which lies north of 
Syria as her part in the spoils; she was 
refused. But both before and after the 
war, Italy managed to glean a little. She 
took Tripoli from the Turks and thus 


earned the hatred of those intense people. 
She also acquired the Dodecanese Islands 
and other islands belonging either to 
Greece or to Turkey. It is to be assumed 
that the Greeks are bitter. The Yugo- 
slavs resent the Italians because of the 
port of Fiume, which the Italians took by 
main torce shortly after the war. Albania 
is dominated by Italy and has no love for 
her. All told it is rather hard to determine 
who would go to Italy’s funeral just now. 
But the important consideration is that 
Italy’s newly acquired islands dominate 
the Aegean entrance to the Dardanelles. 
She can, if she wishes, control all the ship- 
ping using these straits. On these islands 
are garrisons of Italian troops, and forti- 
fications are in progress. Thus Italy is 
seen to have its eye on the Dardanelles, 
and the Italian fortified islands—splendid 
air bases—are another worry for the 
British. 
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All this acts to make Turkey, once the 
scourge of Europe and the staunch ally of 
Germany in the last war, the fair child of 
Europe. She is sitting on the Dardanelles, 
while all around her antbitious nations are 
sitting like a ring of buzzards. Behind 
Turkey are Great Britain, France, and 
Holland, the three powers controlling 
world trade with the Orient. Also friendly 
to Turkey is Russia, which wants to get 
to the Mediterranean, as she has for a 
thousand years. To the north lies Ger- 
many, with a racial instinct to migrate 
south to the warm seas and clear skies, 
in the path of the old Teutonic tribes— 
the Goths, Visigoths, Franks, Ostragoths, 
and so on. The Drang nach Osten is but 
the modern manifestation of this tribal 
urge. For when the Germans wish for 
“a place in the sun” they speak literally, 
for North Germany is a bleak and cloudy 
land. Finally, in the Mediterranean itself, 
and at the very doorstep of the Darda- 
nelles, is ambitious Italy, ready to follow 
the flag and rebuild the ancient empire of 
the Caesars. 





“MR. WOOLWORTH” 
Comes to PARIS’ 


By M. E. RAVAGE 


‘ep. NoTE~AT LAST!] 


T MAY have been true in the first years 
of the last century that England was, as 
Napoleon contemptuously declared, a na- 
tion of shopkeepers. For all I know, it may 
even be true to this day; but it would sur- 
prise me greatly if she surpassed in this re- 
spect her neighbor across the Channel. In 
no Western European country that I know 
of has small commerce played so prepon- 
derant a role in the national economy as in 
France. 

However things may have been under 
the First Empire, it is a fact that at the 
present time business in Paris—and even 
more so in the provincial cities and towns 
—consists almost exclusively of individual 
tradesmen. French industry is still largely 
hand industry. Ninety percent of the fac- 
tories of the Republic, as the Blum Gov- 
ernment lately discovered when it tried to 
apply its social-reform legislation, employ 
less than a hundred workers each. But if 
the artisan valiantly has barred the road 
to quantity production, his colleague, the 
merchant, has waged a much more victori- 
ous battle against the department store and 
the chain store. Nowhere West of the 
Danube is the neighborhood retailer more 
ubiquitous, better organized, less efficient 
and—until quite lately—so wholly master 
of the distribution system as in France. 

This state of affairs is doubtless part of 
the explanation why the merchandising de- 
vice developed, if not invented, by Mr. 
Frank Woolworth was so slow in gaining 
a foothold among the French. Our fami- 
liar five-and-ten-cent store for many long 
years has been a regular feature of retail 


trade in London and Berlin. In Paris, de- 
spite repeated attempts, it failed to take 
root. The hostility of the multitudinous 
and powerful merchants’ guilds unques- 
tionably had something to do with it. In 
my own opinion, the clumsiness, the timid- 
ity, and the inexperience of the innovators 
contributed more than anything else to the 
first failures. And then there were other 
factors—monetary, economic, and psycho- 
logical—which perhaps played a more or 
less decisive part. 

Let me enumerate these for what they 
may be worth. The French are, for all 
their advanced political ideas, a very con- 
servative people. Unlike ourselves, mere 
change and mere novelty have little attrac- 
tion for them. Intellectually alert and curi- 
ous, they prefer, when it comes to the 
practical affairs of daily life, to be guided 
by custom and tradition. I am persuaded 
that it is this, far more than thrift, which, 
for instance, accounts for the fact that 
French people travel relatively little in 
their own country and almost not at all 
abroad. And it is not only because, like the 
child (that great traditionalist), they feel 
much more at ease in familiar surround- 
ings. Crossing frontiers means changing 
speech (and the French are notoriously 
bad linguists) ; it means submitting to alien 
ways ; above all, it involves eating strange 
dishes. The American is a glutton for all 
the cuisines of the world, but your French- 
man reserves his spirit of adventure for 
the things of the mind. Invite him to a 
Chinese restaurant, and he will sample the 
bird’s-nest soup gingerly, pronounce it 
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“interesting” or “not bad” and then order, 
for his second course, beefsteak with fried 
potatoes and a green salad, and for the 
finale—if he can get it—cheese and fruit. 
The same holds true for his shopping 
habits and his wife’s marketing prejudices 
—or at any rate, to explain the tardy ar- 
rival of the five-and-ten, people said so. 
The French housewife, it was maintained, 
would never submit to the branded food- 
package, the way her American sister does. 
She insists on handling and touching what 
she buys. That is one of the reasons why 
the bread factory is, and probably will al- 
ways remain, unknown in this individual- 
istic country. Not only has France yet to 
reach the industrial age; her very genius 
is in conflict with the machine. And then 
—so it was said—the Frenchwoman really 
enjoys bickering with a dozen merchants 
in the open square and in little specialized 
boutiques for her day's food supply. She 
belongs—or imagines she still does—to a 
leisurely and artistic world. The American 
provisions warehouse, where you can get 
meat and fish and vegetables and fruit and 
cheese, all in the same establishment, is 
much too impersonal to suit the French 
woman’s taste. She loves to wander among 
the stands and carts, to purchase beans 
from one merchant and cabbage from an- 
other, to obtain a fowl from the poulterer, 
and the beef for her pot-au-feu from the 
butcher, and the sausage meat for the stuf- 
fing from the pork-butcher. It conforms 
both to her upbringing and to her tempera- 
ment. Besides she chats with a variety of 
men and women in the process, keeps in 
touch with the world and abreast of what 
goes on in the quarter. Oh, no, the French- 
woman would never put up with anything 
so impersonal as the Woolworth stores. 
Another insuperable obstacle presum- 
ably was the monetary unit. The franc, it 
was said, was at once too big and too small 
to be easily adapted to a commerce in 
which the price-range was restricted to two 
or three figures. The commodities which, 
in America, sold for a nickel could be had 


here in the ordinary way for much less 
than a franc; those offered for a dime 
would be too high—to sell—at two francs 
or even at one franc fifty. What was more, 
there just were not enough articles within 
those brackets to make a profitable busi- 
ness in France. 

Then, suddenly and without warning, 
the impossible happened. Overnight there 
sprang up, as if by magic, not one chain, 
but a veritable network of magasins a prix 
unique. Arising in the center at first, they 
quickly spread to the faubourgs and the 
periphery until there was scarcely a neigh- 
borhood in Paris or a suburban town of 
any size without one or more of them. The 
pioneer chain heecdlessly misnamed itself 
Uniprix., On its heels followed a series of 
others: the Prisunic, the AMonoprix, the 
Minimax. 

Contrary to all expectations, their suc- 
cess was thunderous. The supposedly in- 
superable difficulties crumbled before their 
triumphant onslaught. Manifestly the men 
at the head.of the new enterprises were no 
tyros. Armed with skill and experience in 
merchandising, and with adequate capital, 
they seemed, in addition, to have gone 
for their inspiration and their guidance 
straight to the native homeland of the in- 
novation—to the United States of Ameri- 
ca. A citizen of our Republic wandering 
into any one of these stores had the sensa- 
tion of having been magically transported 
to his home town. The whole scene had 
the air of having been shipped bodily across 
the Atlantic, exactly as the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History transplants a 
coral reef or a Papuan village. 

On nearer inspection, however, one ob- 
served a vital difference. The counters, the 
aisles, the tenor of the floorwalkers and the 
sales-staff, the displays and the general 
effect were unmistakably American; the 
customers and most of the merchandise 
were quite evidently French. Here were, 
indeed, the kitchen utensils and the crock- 
ery, the biscuits and the candies ; the mops 
and the sponges and the brushes and the 
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toilet articles; the screws and the hooks 
and the nails and the tools ; the electric and 
radio gadgets; the stationery and hosiery 
and neckwear, exactly as we have seen 
them in New York, Atlanta, Dallas, and 
Salt Lake City. But there was something 
else besides which none of us had ever seen 
in the original house of Woolworth. There 
were, to begin with, such specifically 
French articles as snail-clamps and salad 
shakers and “‘madeleine” molds (these last 
a poor consolation for the unfindable muf- 
fin pans). Then came the inevitable floor- 
wax, the no less escapable wash boilers and 
—somewhat unexpectedly—moldings and 
lumber by the foot. But what finally 
brought you out of your trance and made 
you aware of the alien latitude were the 
provision departments. The lunch counter 
seemed at first—for all its elaborate offer- 
ings—familiar enough. Presently, how- 
ever, you stumbled on to the delicatessen 
counter, with its boudins, its cervelat, and 
its scores of varieties of cured meats and 
sausages; the dairy department, with its 


fragrant wealth of cheeses, not to mention 
the eggs and the cream; and lastly, but 
chiefly, the beverage section, with its bot- 
tled drinks ranging all the way from pink 


lemonade to champagne. There could 
be no mistake about it now: this was no 
mere translation from the American; 
it was an adaptation so thorough and 
adroit as to amount practically to an 
original creation. 

This impression was heightened all the 
more when, having left the store, one 
emerged upon the street. It is by the side- 
walk that a French shop proclaims its 
nationality, precisely as the French café 
and the French restaurant proclaim theirs 
by the terrasse. Whatever of the Ameri- 
can invention might have been carried over 
in the interior completely vanished out 
here. Why, this was a Parisian boutique 
de quartier, swollen to monstrous propor- 
tions, if you like, but unmistakable for all 
that. Here were the improvised counters 
sprawling upon the pavement, disgorging 


“specials” of every species, from sardines 
to girdles, and from silver polish to fresh 
fruits and vegetables. The saleswomen 
had dropped their foreign masquerade and 
yelled their wares in honest French, like 
any private shopkeeper, and gossiped with 
their customers and made friends with 
them. Who said that the commerce a prix 
unique would kill the human side of mar- 
keting and shopping? 

Prix unique, incidentally, was a pure 
misnomer. For to solve the monetary 
problem, the new enterprises did not, like 
their American models, restrict themselves 
to a two- or three-price range, but offered 
articles at every figure from 50 centimes up 
to 20 francs. This not only enabled them 
to offer a much greater assortment of com- 
modities ; it made it possible for them to 
cater to their clientéle’s little prejudice of 
carving the franc into twenty thin slices. 
No wonder that the French housewife lost 
her heart to them from the start, and aban- 
doned the small shopkeeper without a 
qualm. She loved the new stores for nu- 
merous other reasons besides—for the 
brown paper bags they gave with each pur- 
chase, for the gay music they dispensed all 
day long (a great attraction in a country 
where radios are still an extravagant lux- 
ury) and for the crowds she never failed 
to find in them. But she adored them most 
particularly for the savings they enabled 
her to effect in her budget. The kilogram 
of cristaux, for which the old stick-in-the- 
mud paint-merchant charged a franc fifty, 
could now be had for seventy-five centimes. 
Scores of other commodities, like electric 
wire, cosmetics, canned peas, toys, flower- 
bulbs, and numerous others, were to be 
obtained at reductions ranging between 
twenty-five and sixty percent. The new 
shops spelled a mercantile revolution. 

But as in all revolutions there is one 
class of citizens that does not heartily ap- 
prove the change. This one was no excep- 
tion. The neighborhood shopkeepers, see- 
ing themselves threatened with ruin, rose 
up in arms, and declared war to the death. 
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For the new-fangled commerce was in 
competition—and devastatingly successful 
competition—with all the little tradesmen 
of the quarters, with the restaurateur and 
the wine dealer, with the lumberman and 
the hardware store, with the crockery 
merchant and the modiste, and down to 
the fruit and vegetable pushcart peddlers. 
The whole fraternity united for resistance. 
They raised the alarm that the commerce 
a prix unique had been organized and con- 
trolled by Germans (which was tanta- 
mount to the charge that it was an inven- 
tion of the devil), that the Polish Jews had 
a finger in it, that it sold smuggled and 
fraudulent goods. Nobody seemed to pay 
any attention. It was common knowledge 
that the innovators were, as a matter of 
fact, none other than the department 
stores, which had sent representatives over 
to America to study the novel trade in its 
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native haunts. The merchants’ associations 
thereupon tried to boycott their diabolical 
competitors by excluding them from par- 
ticipation in the lotteries offered by the 
private tradesmen in connection with the 
seasonal neighborhood fairs. The public 
seemed to prefer low prices to the chance 
of winning a painted vase, or even a bottle 
of perfume. But the syndicated dealers did 
not yet admit defeat. They managed to get 
their deputies in the Chamber to pass a bill 
declaring the nuisance guilty of unfair 
competition. Unhappily, by the time the 
law came back from the Senate, its teeth 
had been so effectively drawn as to make 
it harmless. 

The battle is still raging at this writing. 
The new commerce is still prospering, and, 
if prophecy is in order, I greatly fear that 
the neighborhood dealers are fighting for a 
lost cause. 


**Le Sport’? Comes to Paris, Too 


. “Le sport” is now compulsory in the army, as well as in secondary schools. 
To understand this statement, however, it is necessary to understand what “‘le 
sport” means to a Frenchman, and particularly to a French bureaucrat. To the 
former it stands for athletic exercises and sometimes for games; to the latter | 
fear that it often amounts to little more than “physical jerks,” or, at the most 
exciting, to gymnastic competitions. We read of a professor in a lycée, who, in 
the hour devoted to “le sport,” can think of nothing better than to teach his 
pupils how to swim by making them go through the motions flat on a carpet; 
and in the instructions just issued by the Ministry of Air for the encouragement 
of what is called a “mentalité sportive” among all ranks the means recom- 
mended are a daily half hour of physical exercises and the laying out of a fully 
equipped stadium—no doubt with parallel bars and such things complete—in 
the neighbourhood of all barracks. In none of these regulations, neither the 
scholastic nor the military, is there a mention of games of any sort. So true is 
it, as I have more than once pointed out, that in spite of her tennis champions, 
the “mentalité sportive” is still confined, in France, to a limited proportion of 
a limited class, the richer bourgeoisie. 


—The Observer, London, September 27, 1936. 
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sometimes important... often amusing... always authentic 


HE French monetary unit***the franc, re- 

mains, in spite of financial disturbances 
since the war, dear to the heart of all the French 
who see in it the prime basis of stability for their 
country. 

The franc does not date from yesterday. Six 
centuries, in fact, have nearly elapsed since it 
was first coined to pay the ransom of John the 
Good [King of France] when England’s pris- 
oner. The franc was then a gold money with 
the value of a Tourinian pound [old French 
money]. On one side of the coin was a hooded 
knight on horseback. The knight was franc 
[free or frank] while the king was captive*** 
This money was called the franc on horseback. 
Under Charles V a coin of the same value was 
called the frauc on foot. 

The gold franc survived***when Henry III 
coined silver units. In 1641 francs disappeared 
to be replaced by***sols. They reappeared with 
the Revolution and introduction of the decimal 
system***Now the one-, two-, and five-franc 
coins no longer have any precious metal in their 
composition. They are only chips, cleaner to 
handle than paper money and merely fictitious in 
value. 

—Courier des Etats Unis, French daily, New York, 
August 8, 1936. 


* * 
Rebel Orders 


The first thing to gain victory is to anni- 
hilate the morale of the enemy. Therefore,*** 
It is necessary to obey strictly the following 
orders: 

First, when advancing, in order to make sure 
of the rear, it is necessary to terrorize the popu- 
lation, For this reason, when ur columns reach 
a village, all the local authorities must be shot. 
If they cannot be found,***we must treat in the 
Same manner the members of their families. 


To these executions we must give as much 
publicity as possible, making it known that we 
shall act in the same manner towards all who 
stand against us.***In the improbable event of 
finding serious resistance to our movement, it 
will be necessary to reckon as an enemy-zone 
the whole village or town. 

Very private. It is proved that what, above 
all, greatly demoralizes troops in action is to 
see that hospitals and medical ambulances are 
attacked. It is necessary to remember this ex- 
perience of the Great War.***If, despite all an- 
ticipations, Madrid should offer us a stubborn 
resistance, we shall consider as our principal 
and most urgent objective the cutting of water 
and electric supplies.*** 

When we reach Madrid***our first duty will 
be to put Maxim guns on the church towers. 
From there our troops will fire on the people of 
the adjoining streets without being hindered by 
distinction of sex. Even if only a few persons 
are hit, the effect of the indiscriminate fire will 
be great.*** 


Il 420, Florence 


COMMUNIST AVIATORS 


“Do you sight the enemy?” 
“Yes, Murillo, Velasquez, Jesus Christ” 
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Glasgow Ev. Times 


Extract from the Fuehrer’s speech:—“In another land there is devastation, grim murder, and 
ruin. Here are happiness, laughter, and beauty.” 


Important and private to officers above the 
rank: of Lieutenant: Officers in command of 
columns shall not permit the rank and file to 
know that ordinary bullets have been soft-nosed 
and converted into dum-dum bullets. This meas- 
ure must be kept strictly secret. Moreover, pri- 
vates must be told that such bullets are used by 
the Government forces, and their indignation 
must be aroused by showing them the ghastly 
wounds caused by such bullets. 


—Orders reported to have been Issued to Spanish rebel 
troops, copies of which were alleged to have been found 
on captured insurgent officers. Recorded in the New 
Times and Ethiopia News, August 15, 1936. 


+ & 
Hitler at Nuremberg 


The democratic powers had fifteen years in 
which they could have shown the German people 
what democratic brotherly love stands for. We 
have forgotten that and the world should be 
glad. Democracy is only a passing stage. We 
have no objection to it * * * but without reserva- 
tion we remain the mortal enemy of certain 
policies that may succeed under democracy. 

Our National Socialist principles are not in- 
tended for export. * * * If anyone is to complain 
of intolerance, surely we are. 

* * * we recall the unshakable basis of our con- 
viction in struggle and success. Responsibility 


and personal characteristics will be taken into 
account even more strongly than hitherto. The 
principle will be upheld [in the National So- 
cialist State] that to genius from whatever class 
it may come every situation is open. 

A cultural, political, and military resurrection 
has taken place [in Germany]. 


—Excerpts from Chancellor Hitler’s speech at Nur- 
emberg, September 14, 1936, as printed in The New 
York Times. 


German Imperialism 


The Fuehrer’s proclamation is a pressing 
appeal to other countries that want to help sur- 
mount a dangerous menace. Adolf Hitler does 
not pursue the phantom of wanting complete 


German independence. He says: “I need the 
world to feed my people, but I don’t want to be 
a slave to this world.” The colonial problem will 
certainly be raised when the question of Ger- 
many’s rejoining the League comes about. 
—Frankfurter Zeitung, Frankfurt, September 10, 


30, 


The Chancellor’s pacific speech becomes him 
ill; he was unable; just the same, not to men- 
tion his aggressive plans and it must be said 
that the part of Hitler’s speech in which he 
talked of imperialistic designs was far more 
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understandable and better stated than all the 
phantasmagoria which constituted its first part. 
—Isvestia, Moscow, September 10, 1936. 


Wages—German and Austrian 


We are not yet rid of social contrasts*** 
Germany’s everyday life continues to have its 
problems that demand urgent solution because 
unsolved problems, specially social ones, always 
produce disintegration***One of these problems 
is wages. No secret is divulged if we say that 
workpeople now discuss ardently the “rigidity” 
of wages. How long will such “rigidity” last? 
This is an extremely urgent question as in re- 
cent years prices have, speaking moderately, had 
a depressing effect on wages. 


—Der Ruhrarbeiter, German Labor Front publication, 
August, 1936. 


The women of the [Austrian] working class 
have watched anxiously the prices of meat, lard 


NS cee ve Snenanes 


wST YET, GOSBBELS, OLD 
BOY ; | REALLY HAVE MY 
HANOS FULL AT THE 
MOMENT / 
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and eggs rise 10%, 15% and then 20%***Work- 
ers are being subjected to warnings of further 
wage reductions that would jeopardize their 
standard of living. In many establishments wage 
reductions are being attempted even though such 
wages do not justify being called a just share 
in labor’s product. The workers thus find them- 
selves between two millstones*** 
—Arbeiterwoche, labor organ, Vienna, August 15, 
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Rich Marxists 


To obtain the victory, three things are neces- 
sary: A capable command, money, and a great 
spirit of sacrifice. We possess these three, while 
the Marxists only have money. 

The latter send new columns against us and 
we are naturally obliged to disperse them as 
fast as they come. 


—General Franco, Spanish rebel chief, in an inter- 
view broadcast by La Corufia radio station, September 
17, 1936. 


Glasgow Record 


Herr Hitler has intimated that in due course he will take up the question of the restoration of 
Germany’s colonies. 
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Sunday Referee, London 


“Whose turn next, comrade?” 


Bolshevism and Judaism 


Let us examine the list of the present mem- 
bers of the [Soviet] Politburo. Of the ten, only 
one is a Jew—Kaganovitch—while the rest, 
(Stalin, Ordjonikidze, Voroshilov, Kalinin, Mol- 
otov, Andreev, Kocior, Mikoyan and Tchubar), 
are pure Russians, Ukrainians, or Georgians.*** 
Let us examine the list of the Council of the 
People’s Commissars, who were elected in 1935 
by the seventh Congress of the Soviets. The 
president and the vice president are not Jews, 
while the four Jews among the sixteen commis- 
sars are in no way identified with Jewry. Even in 
the Comintern [Communist International] itself, 
which well-nigh maddens Dr. Goebbels [Nazi 
Propaganda Minister], the number of Jews is 
very small. 

—L’OEUVRE, Paris, Sept. 14, 1936. 
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Cosmetics for Teachers 


The Association of Primary School Teachers 
and Officers in Shanghai has decreed that no 
trainers of youth may color their face or nails 
or dress in manners unbecoming a lady, accord- 
ing to its point of view. 

Why not? 


Many women look prettier in their best toilet 
and in well-made and well-designed dresses. 
Children like to see pretty things and respect 
those who are smart in dress as well as in ability. 

Really only those possessing peculiar thoughts 
would not appreciate the best in looks and man- 
ners. 

After a day of hard work amid dusty and 
smoky surroundings, being somewhat tired, 
thirsty, and hungry, what a joy it is to mix again 
with pretty things, however decorated, enjoying 
cold drinks, hot stuff, nice dinners, pleasant talks 
and faces. 

Painted faces and colored dresses do no harm. 
These may cost time and money but have their 
compensation in ways other than material. 

—China Outlook, August 15, 1936. 
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Government in Business 


Efficiency of public investments * * * to re- 
vive economic life, requires * * * that * * * in- 
vestments of the State should not act as a 
brake on private enterprise, and further that 
these public investments should create new de- 
velopinent of private enterprise which should be 
able to take upon its shoulders the continuation 
and further expansion of the revival brought 
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about by public investments. Only such stimula- 
tion * * * can enable the State to gradually with- 
draw from its role of contractor * * * to break 
the depression and revive economic processes 
and protect it against the danger that the task 
undertaken by public initiative would have to 
be continued, entailing a further and greater 
expenditure of funds. 

—Monthly Review, National Economic Bank, War- 
saw, June, 1936 
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The Red Army 


Are the Red armies as badly equipped and 
commanded as those of the Czar? 

A big effort has been made by the Soviets to 
give its Army the most modern engines. There 
are 4,500 tanks and as many airplanes. * * * 
Russia was first to build enormous troop trans- 
port planes. Evidence shows it must have sup- 
plies. It is unanimously agreed it will enter a 
campaign with full equipment for its men. * * * 
Where the problem comes is in the renewal of 
this armament, and it is there that the Govern- 
ment of Nicholas II found itself blocked. 
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Russia’s industrial power has been strongly 
increased. * * * The Soviet Union has the abun- 
dant agricultural resources needed in modern 
warfare. * * * There is oil in the Caspian, 
wheat in the Tchernoziom, and cotton in 
Turkestan. 

The problem of command [of the Army] 


poses an unknown something more mysterious. 
—Le Petit Journal, Paris 


Once again * * * the public must be on guard 
against “steam-roller publicity.” This engine is 
dressed up to suit modern taste—with propellers, 
wings and motors. * * * It appears the Soviet 
air force has 4,500 magnificent air machines. 
Heavens! There aren’t that many in all Europe. 
Modern machines, of course. 

The truth behind this publicity screen for 
distinguished visitors is that the Soviets only 
have old “tubs’’, worn and useless in war to- 
day. 

If the communists really have 4,500 machines, 
they don’t need ours to annihilate Germany’s 
1,500 planes. 


—Candide, Paris, September 17, 1936 


RUSSIA’S TRIAL OF THE SIXTEEN 


Following is a translation from the Russian newspaper Izvestia, of the last-day trial minutes in the now 


well-known case of the sixteen conspirators, since reported executed for plotting the overthrow of the 


Stalin Government: 


At the evening session, on August 22, Pre- 
siding Justice Ulrich offered the accused the 
privilege of the last word. First to speak was 
Mratchkovsky. He began with an autobiograph- 
ical recitation, concluding: 

“I became a Trotskyist in 1923, thus starting 
on my deceitful road. A cross will be placed 
on my previous services to the Party, as the past 
no longer exists for me; but it is impossible 
to put a cross on the present. I am a counter- 
revolutionary.*** 

“I shall not plead for leniency—that is not 
what I want. What I want is to make my exit 
from life without having to carry the filth 
along.*** 

“It might be argued that the Party, perhaps, 
was not helpful to me,***that it had made no 
effort to tear me away from my counter-revolu- 
tionary associations, and thus rescue me. But, 
no, the Party has done everything,***it has 
helped me, it has helped me mightily indeed !*** 

“***T have told everything. Let all remember 
that a [Czar’s] general, or a duke, or a noble- 
man, is not the only one who is apt to turn 
counter-revolutionary, but a worker or a de- 
scendant from workers, such as myself, may also 


turn counter-revolutionary. I retire a traitor, a 
perfidious person, well deserving to be shot.***” 


“Who will believe even a single word we 
say?” began prisoner Evdokimov, “after we 
had played such despicable comedy.***Who will 
believe us a counter-revolutionary gang of 
bandits, in league with fascism and with the 
Gestapo [German State Secret Police] ?***Too 
prodigious are our crimes against both the Pro- 
letarian State and the International revolutionary 
movement to permit us even to count on clem- 
ency.***” 


“T am guilty of the murder of Kirov,” de- 
clared prisoner Bakayev, “and I participated 
directly in the planning of other terrorist acts 
against the leaders of the Party and the Gov- 
ernment.***I am weighed down by the realiza- 
tion that I have become an obedient instrument 
in the hands of Kamenev and Zinoviev,***and 
that I lifted my hand against Stalin. I am fully 
conscious of the enormity of my crime and am 
ready to suffer the justly merited verdict of the 
proletarian Tribunal.” 
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“*#*There can be only one conclusion,” said 
the accused Pikel after tracing the history of the 
Trotsky-Zinoviev opposition. ‘We _ constitute 
the cruelest gang of criminal offenders, serving 
international fascism. Trotsky, Zinoviev, and 
Kamenev have been our standard bearers, and 
not alone we, the dregs of Sovietland, gravitated 
towards them, but also the spies and the secret 
agents of foreign states. The past eight years 
have been for me years. of horribly base, night- 
marish deeds. I fully merit the extreme punish- 
ment.” 


At the morning session of August 23, the last 
words of the accused were continued: 


Kamenev: “Together with Zinoviev and 
. Trotsky, I organized and directed the terrorist 
conspiracy aiming at the lives of the leaders of 
our Government and Party and actually carry- 
ing out the murder of Kirov. For ten years, if 
not longer, I led the fight against the Party 
and the Government of the Soviets, and against 
Stalin personally. In the struggle I used, I think, 
the entire arsenal of political weapons at my 
command, including open political discussions, 
boring from within the factories, running 
underground printing presses, hoodwinking the 
Party, precipitating street demonstrations, 
organizing conspiracies and terror. 

“T once studied the histories of political move- 
ments, and I am unable to recall a single form of 
political warfare which we failed to employ in 
the past ten years. The Proletarian Revolution, 
too, accorded us respites which no revolution in 
the past ever accorded its enemies. The bour- 
geois revolutions of the eighteenth century al- 
lowed its enemies no more than weeks and days, 
and it destroyed them afterwards. On the other 
hand, the proletarian revolution gave us ample 
opportunity to mend our ways and rectify our 
mistakes, but we haven’t done that. 

“Thrice I was personally restored to the Party. 
I was permitted to return from my place of 
banishment solely on the strength of my personal 
pledge. * * * I was even entrusted, after all my 
errors, with posts and missions of responsibility. 
Today, for the third time, I again face the pro- 
letarian court on charges of conspiracy and 
terror, * * * 

“Twice my life has been spared, but there is a 
limit to everything, and there must be a limit 
also to proletarian magnanimity. * * * I ask my- 
self, is it by sheer accident that alongside of 
myself, Zinoviev, Bakayev, * * * there sit also 
emissaries of foreign secret police, people who 
travel on forged passports, people of dubious 
origin but of undoubted connections with the 
Gestapo? I say, no, it is no accident. We sit 
here side by side because we wielded a common 
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weapon, because our hands gripped long before 
fate linked us here on the bench of the accused. 


* * * Such has been our path and such is the 


pit of despicable treason into which we have 
fallen. * * *” 


Zinoviev: “I declare again that I am fully and 
totally guilty. I confess that, next to Trotsky, 
I was the organizer of the Trotsky-Zinoviev 
block, aiming at the murder of Stalin, Vorosh- 
ilov, and a number of other leaders of the Party 
and the Government. And I confess to being the 
chief organizer of the murder of Kirov. 

“The Party saw whither we were drifting and 
duly warned us. In one of his addresses Stalin 
predicted the probability that the opposition 
might yet seek to foist their will upon the Party 
by sheer force. * * * Stalin, Voroshilov, Ordjoni- 
kidze, Derzhinsky, and Mikoyan endeavored in 
every way to save us. On several occasions they 
told us: ‘You are apt to cause enormous harm 
to the Party and to the Soviets, but you your- 
selves: will thereby perish.’ But we remained deaf 
to those admonitions. * * * 

“You will believe me, citizens Justices, that 
greater even than the punishment which I-shall 
suffer was the punishment I underwent when I 


-listened here to the confessions of [the terrorists] 


Nathan Lurie and Valentine Olberg. For it then 
dawned upon me that my name will forever be 
linked with the names of these men: Olberg to 
the left of me and Lurie to the right * * *” 


Evening Session of August 23. Ter-Varanian: 
“T am crushed by the weight of what has been 
revealed here * * * How I would strain every bit 
of power if only I could bridge the bottomless 
precipice which now separates me from my for- 
mer comrades! But I may only bow my guilty 
head before the Court and say, however severe 
your verdict, I will accept it as fully merited.” 

Fritz-David: “I want to assure the Proleta- 
riat’s Court that I curse Trotsky. I curse that 
man for having ruined my life, for having pushed 
me on the road to high crime.” 

At seven o’clock in the evening the Court 
retired into the consultation chamber. At 2:30 
A.M., August 24, the Court returned and Pre- 
siding Justice Ulrich made public the verdict, 
[presenting in legalistic fashion the history of 
the case and of the defendants as follows]: 

1, Zinoviev, G. E.; born in 1883, clerk, sentenced on 
January 16, 1935, in the case of the ‘‘Moscow Cen- 
ter of Zinovievists’’, to imprisonment for a period of 
10 years; 

. Kamenev, L. B.; born in 1883, clerk, sentenced 
(same date and same case) to a jail term of 5 years, 
subsequently sentenced again, on July 27, 1935, to 
imprisonment. for a period of 10 years; 


3. Yevdokimov, G. E.; born in 1884, clerk, sentenced 
(same date and case) to a jail term of 8 years; 
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. Bakayev, I. P.; born in 1887, clerk, sentenced (as 


above) to 8 years jail. 
. Mratchkovsky, S. _ ; born in 1883, clerk. 
; born in 1893, clerk. 


. Ter- een, Ve 
. Smirnov, I. icih in 1880, clerk. These seven 
were Sis ‘a crimes specified by articles 58-8 
and 58-11 of the Criminal Codex of the RSFSR. 
. Dreiser, E. A.; born in 1894, clerk. 
9, Reingold, I. I.; born in 1897, clerk. 
10. Pikel, R. V.; ‘born in 1896, clerk. 
11. Golzman, E. Ss. born in 1882, clerk. 
: Frits-David, alias Kruglianski; born in 1897, clerk. 
13. Olberg, 1 P.; born in 1907, clerk. 
. Berman- Vurin, alias Alexander Fomitch ; 
1901, clerk. 
§. Lurie, M. Bij 
clerk. . 
. Lurie, N. L.; born in 1901, clerk. 


born in 


alias Emel Alexander; born in 1897, 


All these were indicted of crimes specified 
in articles 19-58-8 and 58-11 of the Criminal 
Codex of the RSFSR. 

“Previous and subsequent investigations [the 
verdict read] have established the following: 

“In the Fall of 1932, by direction of L. Trotsky 
and under the supervision of I. N. Smirnov, 
leader of the Trotsky underground organization 
in the USSR, a union of all the Trotsky and 
Zinovievy underground counter-revolutionary 
groups was effected, forming a United Center, 
with Zinoviev, Kamenev, Yevdokimov, and 
Bakayev representing the Zinovievists, and with 
Smirnov, Ter-Varanian and Mratchkovsky rep- 
resenting the Trotskyists. 

“The basis on which these counter-revolution- 
ary groups united was a program of individual- 
istic terror against the leaders of the All-Union 
Communist Party and of the Soviet Government. 

“In accordance with direct orders from Trot- 
sky, transmitted to the United Center by the 
prisoners Smirnov, Golzman, and Dreizer, dur- 
ing the period 1932-1936, the Trotskyists and 
the Zinovievists concentrated all their hateful 
activities against the Soviet Government and the 
Party, organizing terrorist acts against their 
leaders. 

“The Court has established that the United 
Center * * * organized and carried out, on 
December 1, 1934, * * * the murder of the Mem- 
ber of the Presidium of the Central Executive 
Committee of the USSR, * * * Comrade Serge 
Kirov. 

“* * * Tt has been established that L. Trotsky 
from without and Zinoviev from within were 
the powerful instigators of Kirov’s murder * * * 
and that in June 1934, Kamenev journeyed to 
Leningrad * * * specifically to negotiate with the 
leader of the Leningrad terrorist group, Yak- 
ovliev, whose case will be heard separately, the 
terroristic act against Kirov. 

“The Court likewise established that, on in- 
struction from the United Center, the accused 
Bakayev, too, journeyed to Leningrad * * * to 
foster the killing of Kirov, which actually took 
place on December 1, 1934. * * * likewise in 
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1934, the accused Bakayev, Reingold, and 
Dreizer * * *- twice attempted to assassinate 
Comrade Stalin. 

“With a view towards the speedier execution 
of their terroristic acts, * * * in 1933 they or- 
ganized the Moscow Terrorist Center * * * under 
the immediate leadership of the accused Bakayev 
of the United Center. This United Center in- 
structed Bakayev specifically to bring about the 
murder of Stalin and Kirov, while Dreizer was 
instructed specifically to bring about the murder 
of Voroshilov. * * * 

“During 1932-1936, L. Trotsky systematic- 
ally smuggled a number of terrorists into the 
USSR. Thus, in November 1932, the terrorists 
Fritz-David and Berman-Yurin were smuggled 
in, * * * after having been instructed personally 
by Trotsky how to plan the killing of Stalin. 
The same year Trotsky smuggled into Moscow 
from Berlin the terrorist Nathan Lurie, who, in 
conspiracy with one posing officially as a foreign 
Socialist, but who was in reality an agent of 
the Gestapo—a man named Franz Weitz—was 
planning the assassination of Comrades Stalin, 
Voroshilov, Kaganovitch and Ordjonikidze. * * * 

“In 1935, L. Trotsky, assisted by his son L. 
Sedov, succeeded in smuggling in from Germany 
the terrorist V. Olberg, who traveled on a 
forged passport of a citizen of the Republic of 
Honduras. The passport Olberg acquired with 


the help of the German Secret Police, having 


previously obtained Trotsky’s approval, con- 
veyed through his son Sedov, to cooperate in 
this matter with the Gestapo. * * * 

“In this manner it has been established that 
Zinoviev, Kamenev, Yevdokimov, Bakayev, 
Mratchkovsky, Ter-Varanian and Smirnov were 
guilty of: 

“A) Organizing a United Trotsky-Zinoviev 
Terrorist Center with the object of assassinat- 
ing the leaders of the Soviet Government and 
of the Party. 

“B) Planning and executing, on December 1, 
1934 * * * the villainous murder of Comrade 
Serge Kirov. 

“C) Organizing a number of terrorist groups 
with a view to assassinating Comrades Stalin, 
Voroshilov, Zhdanov, Kaganovitch, Ordjoni- 
kidze, Kociora, and Postishev. That is [they 
are] guilty of the crimes specified by articles 
56-8 and 58-11 of the Criminal Codex of the 
RSFSR. 

“Dreizer, Reingold, Pikel, Golzman, Fritz- 
David, Olberg, Berman-Yurin, Lurie M. E., 
and Lurie N. L., are proven guilty of belonging 
to an underground counter-revolutionary terror- 
istic organization and of actively participating in 
the murder-plots against the Party and the Gov- 
ernment leaders. That is, they are guilty of the 
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crimes specified by articles 319 and 320 of the 
Criminal Codex of the RSFSR. 

“Wherefore, the Military College of the Su- 
preme Court of the USSR hereby sentences them 
all to suffer the highest measure of punishment, 
to be shot, and tc forfeit all personal prop- 
erty. 

“Lev Davidovitch Trotsky, now residing 
abroad, and his son Lev Lvovitch Sedov, having 
been exposed * * * as directly participating and 
personally leading in the organization of terror- 
istic acts in the USSR against the leaders of 
the Party and the Soviet Government, if, and 
when, discovered in the jurisdiction of the 


USSR, [are] to be immediately apprehended 

and delivered to the Court of the Military Col- 

lege of the Supreme Court of the USSR.” 
Justice V. Ulrich, Presiding Justice 


I. Matulievitch | : 
5. Mihai rr Justices 
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Conscription 


On August 24, immediately after the Olym- 
pics, the Reich extended the period of military 
service two years, so doubling its standing Army. 
In addition * * * there is 6 months preparatory 
training in the so-called Labor Camps. 

The Berlin Stock Exchange responded at 
once to Hitler’s peace gesture. The shares in 
German armament firms advanced considerably, 
those of heavy industry the most * * * The Stock 
Exchange scented more armament profits. They 
know the Nazi program said that war profits 
would be confiscated. But they also knew their 
Hitler. 


—Fascism, bulletin of the International Trades Fed- 
eration, Amsterdam, September 5, 1936. 


With the extension of the military service to 
two years, the life of a young German consists of 


South Wales News 
THE OUTCOME — ???? 
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the following stages: at the age of 6 he enters 
school; at 10 he joins the Nazi childrens’ or- 
ganization Young Folk; at 14, the Hitler Youth 
or State Youth; at 18 the (Nazi) Party and 
S. A.; at 19 he enters the Labor Service (now 
6 months) ; at 20 the defense forces, so complet- 
ing his military service at the age of 22. 
—Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, August 26, 1936. 
% Ne % 


Capitalism Doomed? 


Unemployed millions clearly prove that pri- 
vate enterprise is incapable of guiding the eco- 
nomic destinies of the human society. 

An economic system based on privately owned 
production must inevitably arrive at an epoch 
where, while goods and stocks increase, millions 
suffer from misery and privation. Crass con- 
trast between increased production and decreased 
consumption is the curse of capitalism which 
seeks vainly a way out of the crisis. For when 
the remedy is looked for in restricted production, 
the destruction of stocks, and reduction in liv- 
ing standards for the great masses of people, 
the situation is not only aggravated but per- 
petuated***Capitalism is condemned to defeat*** 

Fascism is the sum total and expression of 
capitalist efforts and does not lead to the well- 
being of mankind, certainly not labor. On the 
contrary it sows hate, imperils peace, puts eco- 
nomic burdens on the workers, cuts down social 
service***Fascism is made attractive by dis- 
guising its real nature. 


—From the introductory statement at the 10th con- 
gress of the Joint National Trade Union Center of 
Czechoslovakia at Prague, December 8-11, 1934. (Only 
recently published.) 


+ + + 
China's Opium Racket 


For many years, the opium smuggling racket 
in Shanghai was controlled by a gang having 
its headquarters in the French Concession from 
whose safe precincts it defied all law and au- 
thority. The racket brought in millions and the 
Big Shots became so politically powerful that 
they constituted the invisible government of the 
port. Naturally, an entrenched criminal organ- 
ization, more than a match for the authorities, 
would have to be either ruthlessly suppressed or 
taken care of liberally by the Government before 
it could hope to muscle in on the spoils. As it 
is the custom in China to take over bandit armies 
and their chiefs into the government forces, it is 
not difficult to believe what is now openly stated 
as a fact, that the opium revenues have been 
set aside in a fair proportion for the upkeep of 
a terrorist gang which came into being three 
years ago simultaneously with the establishment 
of the opium monopoly. 
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The Blue Shirts are described as Chiang 
Kai-shek’s secret Blood-Brothers, the OGPU of 
China, wielding absolute power of life and death, 
in charge of censorship, direction of the Tangpus 
and all anti-Japanese movements. 

Here we have the most powerful secret or- 
ganization in China with ramifications all over 
the country, charged with carrying out political 
assassinations and _ instigating anti-Japanese 
riots, maintained by Government funds derived 
largely, if not entirely, from an opium monopoly 
imposed in violation of treaties! Not a peep 
has been heard out of the missionaries and up- 
lifters who labored so hard and so long to put 
an end to opium smoking in China. The kind- 
hearted and trustful British even indirectly 
transferred over forty millions of their Indian 
revenues to Nanking without a murmur. But 
when Chiang Kai-shek overreached himself and 
made possible profitable smuggling on a large 
scale and he ran crying to Britain and the 
United States, protesting that he could not pay 
his interest instalments on foreign loans be- 
cause goods are being smuggled into his baili- 
wick to an extent that it was depriving him of 
twenty to one hundred millions a year in cus- 
toms revenues, it becomes highly immoral, con- 
trary to international law and a violation of 
treaties, calling for concerted action on the 
part of all interested Powers! 

So Great Britain, who made no audible pro- 
test when Nanking violated a treaty to uphold 
which India surrendered revenues _ totalling 
£3,500,000 annually, gets all excited when smug- 
gling of Japanese goods into China cuts Chiang’s 
revenues some £1,500,000! The loss of a 
few million pounds in the budget of India 
can be made up by additional taxation on the 
lowly ryot, while the impairment of a Chinese 
gilt-edged security on which foreign-bond- 
holders expect regular returns on due dates, is 
something altogether different. Of course, the 
British Government will protest, and the good 
old U.S.A. will rally around even though there 
are no American loans secured on the Chinese 
Customs or for that matter any other security 
worth a whoop. 

—The Far Eastern Review. 


oe te he 
Japan Must Expand 


Japan is about to become the third most 
populous country in the world, but it is ex- 
tremely poor in natural resources.***It is really 
strange that Japan with its strength and convic- 
tions cannot demand of the world fair redistri- 
bution of the world’s natural resources. Only 
through this means can Japan cast off the accu- 
sation of being aggressive and imperialistic and 


New York Post 
THE LAMB IS ATTACKING THE 
BUTCHER AGAIN! 


HELP! 


only through this means can it escape the eco- 
nomic blockade and trade pressure of the powers. 
With Premier Hirota’s assumption of office as 
the occasion, it is to be hoped that the Govern- 
ment will make fresh efforts to obtain natural 
resources throughout the world. ***We stand 
for correction of the lopsided distribution of 
profits and securing of fair distribution and re- 
spect for labor. We believe that appropriate 
State control may be exercised in order to real- 
ize this. We thus take the stand of combination 
between laissez-faire economy and managed 
economy. Through this means the illegal eco- 
nomic policy will gain many-sidedness. 

From a speech delivered by Mr. Kunimatsu 
Hamada before the Japanese diet, May 7, 1936. 
—Trans-Pacific, May 14, 1936. 

% % %* 

Franco-Polish Relations 


In drawing closer to Poland, the Blum Gov- 
ernment showed patriotism and a European 
spirit. Poland felt Europe’s equilibrium menaced 
by Germany’s application of the two-year mili- 
tary service, and its [Poland’s] prime anxiety 
is to maintain this equilibrium. For Czecho- 
slovakian-Polish relations, this deals with only 
one sector of European politics and any im- 
provement in the general situation must imply 
an improvement in these relations. 

Ciske Slovo, Prague, September 7, 1936. 


Spanish events have deepened the gulf exist- 
ing between the [French] Government parties 
and still more so the current of opinion among 
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Glasgow Bulletin 


“POLITICS DON’T SEEM SO IMPORTANT HERE, NEVILLE!” 
Mr. Baldwin has decided to prolong his holiday for a little longer and leave Mr. Chamberlain to 
look after the shop. 


the French people themselves. In England the 
furies of communism have deprived the Popular 
Front of support, and friends of the Soviet their 
best arguments. * * * The Franco-Polish ex- 
change of visits is not explained by the adoption 
of the two-year service in the Reich which has 
long been foreseen, but by France’s need to set 
up a counter-assurance in the very possible 
event that she turns away from Moscow. 

—Walter Hagemann, in Germania, Berlin, September 
9, 1936. 

+} le vie 


Britain vs. Japan 

There is no doubt that Britain is prepared to 
fight Japan in the very near future as soon as 
the formidable Singapore base is ready. It is 
an open secret that Britain is prepared to aban- 
don Hongkong the moment hostilities begin and 
withdraw to Singapore which is heavily forti- 
fied and is regarded as a second Gibraltar. The 
Japanese people know that* the Singapore naval 
base is aiming at their country, for there is no 
other Power in the Pacific that is in a position 
to challenge British naval power except the 
Island Empire. (It is expected that because of 
racial and cultural affinities, in any war which 
may threaten the safety of China and Japan, 
these two great nations will bury all their differ- 
ences and join hands to fight and expel the 


enemy from this part of the world and to put 
an end to further British domination and arro- 
gance in the Far East. China and Japan are 
not hereditary enemies like France and Germany 
and it is fervently hoped that the two great 
neighbors will find a satisfactory formula to 
compose their differences and forever bury the 
hatchet to resist a common foe, be it Britain or 
Russia. —China Outlook, Aug. 8, 1936. 
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Franco-British Relations 


No clearsighted Englishman does not think 
about Franco-British relations. The question is 
discussed in all political circles, and to a certain 
extent in those of business, but without any pro- 
French sentimentalism. 

Political thought in Britain about France 
takes two apparently opposed roads. One school 
favors closer Franco-British cooperation. These 
remember England is in Europe, or at least near 
Europe, and cannot remain indifferent to 
Europe’s fate. Others want to isolate Engiand 
from Europe and detach it politically and eco- 
nomically from the Old Continent and make its 
role only that of one of the oldest and most 
important of a Dominion in a federation of 
British Dominions. 
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These two currents play one on the other. 
—Wickham Steed in Le Figaro, Paris, December 31, 


1932. 


France has the best army in the world * * * 
Britain has the greatest navy * * * The two na- 
tions must stand together against aggression. 

There are three kinds of nations * * * those 
governed by Nazis, Bolshevists, and those who 
govern themselves. The British, French, and 
American democracies would be miserable if 
suddenly put under Nazi or Bolshevist rule * * * 
The three great democracies must steadily 


march forward into a better age. 


—Winston Churchill, British statesman, in a lecture 
at Paris, September 24, 1936. 


France must keep her friendship with Great 
Britain which is the best guarantee to European 
peace. Germany is persistently trying to break 
it up. France must maintain friendship with 
Italy. But Italy and Britain are at odds. 
France’s friends also include the Little Entente, 
its ally. But the Little Entente is at odds with 
Italy and the three countries comprising it do 
not have the same problems or adversaries. 
Czechoslovakia fears Germany. Yugoslavia and 
Rumania fear the loss of the ex-Hungarian 


RE-OPENING OF EUROPE’S COMIC COURT 
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provinces. France has Poland as an ally. But 
certain Polish officials lean to Berlin. Poland 
is on chilly terms with Czechoslovakia. Poland 
suspects Russia with whom France is bound by 
treaty. These are some of Europe’s contradic- 


+ =k RR . 
tions* —Le Temps, Paris. 
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Seen by the Swiss 


After the 1929 crash, America took long to 
understand that the period of prosperity was at 
an end and that a long and severe crisis was 
to follow. The same applies after the violent 
shocks of 1932 and 1933; the crisis mentality 
persisted in spite of a net improvement in the 
economic situation. Only in the middle of 1935 
was some optimism forthcoming—at first hesi- 
tant. With the remarkable developments of the 
last twelve months, confidence is now general. 
***Tt is possible that 1937 will prove a mark- 
time year in the United States’ recovery. But 
the strength of the accumulated demands of 
heavy industry will probably not allow this in- 
terruption in recovery to be serious or durable. 


_ Perspectives Economiques en Amérique, by W. B., 
in Journal de Genéve, Geneva, September 4, 1936. 
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South Wales Echo, Cardiff 


Geneva Court Doorkeeper (to plaintiff in the case): Well, Judge League has agreed to allow 
you in court after all, but mind, whatever you do, don’t accuse the defendant of robbery with 
violence, or he may get touchy and LEAVE THE COURT. 
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Trade Revival 


Thanks to our cheap and rapid means of 
communication, the nations are now so close to 
one another that in terms of time and cost of 
transport, the whole present-day Europe is no 
larger than the Switzerland of yesterday. * * * 

When we think of the obstacles of all kinds 
-at present impeding traffic within this, limited 
space, we no longer feel inclined to smile at the 
memory of an Italy divided in the days of 
Mazzini into seven or eight different customs 
territories or a Germany scarred, in the time of 
Goethe, by thirty-nine customs frontiers. 

The world would be much nearer the restora- 
tion of comparative liberty in international trade 
if everyone were imbued with a conviction of 
the affinity—one might almost say the blood 
relationship—existing between our national 
economy, whatever its form, and what we call 
external economy. 

* * * every citizen, even if he never buys or 
sells anything outside his own little town, has 
a personal stake in the revival of international 


trade. 
—Bulletin Economic Committee of the League of 
Nations, Geneva, September 13, 1935. 
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Syrian Independence 


It is not displaying pessimism out of season 
to say that the period of transition [following 
the Franco-Syrian treaty just signed for Syrian 
independence] will be full of ambushes. It is 
feared that difficulties may arise and that in- 
terested intriguers will place obstacles in the 
way. * * * Those having charge of applying 
the treaty must be on guard. The period of 
transition must evolve in calm, and the Syrian 
people know how to oppose any agitations and 
provocations: through dignity and wisdom. 

—Nahar, Beyrouth, Syria, September 10, 1936. 
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Blum on French Policy 


By an immense majority, France remains 


attached * * * to the memories and traditions 
of the French Revolution. 


France believes in political liberty * * * civic . 


equality * * * in human fraternity * * * Among 
the fundamental rights of the individual, she 
places the liberty of thought and conscience in 
the first rank. 

Democracy is contrary to anarchy * * * 

How can the magnificent testimony offered 
for so many years by the great Anglo-Saxon 
nations be rejected? 

France utterly refutes the idea of wars of 
propaganda and wars of reprisal. 


Peace must be general * * * because there 
is no single armed conflict in present Europe 
that could be limited * * * 

French peace supposes for all nations liberty 
of self-determination * * *. equality of right 
between States, big or little * * * progressive 
elimination of war, solidarity against an aggres- 
sor and material and moral disarmament. 

She [France] seeks to constrain no one. She 
will not permit herself to be constrained by any 
one, directly or indirectly. 

Excerpts from a speech by Premier Léon 
Blum of France, as reported in The New York 
Times, September 18, 1936. 


The French press of all shades approves Mr. 
Blum’s speech and unanimously praises his ef- 
forts for peace. 


—Broadcast from the French Government Radio Col- 
onial Station, Paris, September 18, 1936. 
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Friend of China 


By virtue of her vast wealth and resources 
and her industrial products along the line of 
machinery, airplanes, and munitions and ‘be- 
cause of her lack of desire for territorial con- 
quest (she has more territory than she needs 
and besides China is too far from her base any- 
way), the United States should be, in the long 
run, a good friend of China, whose help could be 
accepted without fear of territorial aggrandize- 
ment. The one obstacle in the way of getting 
substantial help just now is the psychology of 
“splendid isolation” that is being preached in 
that country. But even this isolationist attitude 
would not prevent China from getting certain 
assistance from the United States on a strictly 
give-and-take basis. The cotton and wheat loans 
and the recent silver agreement are eloquent 
illustrations. It is idle for China to expect any 
help from any country on purely altruistic 
grounds. Altruism and diplomacy are mutually 
exclusive and are fundamentally contradictory 


in terms. 
—China Weekly Review, August 1, 1936. 
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Friends 


Links of amity existed in the past between our 
two, brother-peoples which resemble one another 
in historical destiny. Czechoslovak and Bulgar- 
ian journalists have decided to create an entente 
of their own to help statesmen continue this 
policy of understanding on an economic and cul- 
tural basis. Results until now surpass all antici- 


pations. 
—Slovo, Sofia, September 16, 1936. 
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CHRONOLOGY 
Highlights of Current History, Sept. 11--October 10 


DOMESTIC 


SEPTEMBER 11—President Roosevelt, addressing 
World Power Conference at Washington 
asks for “more abundant and more widely 
distributed national income.” 

Doctor Friederich Bergius, Germany, reports 
to Harvard Tercentenary Conference that 
synthetic food containing basic nutriments 
can be extracted from sawdust. 

SEPTEMBER 12—New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania chambers of commerce ask 
for legal control to curb labor unions. 

Representatives of private utility companies 
are charged with misrepresentation by pro- 
tagonists of municipal ownership at the 
Third World Power Conference. 

Norman Thomas, Socialist candidate for 
President, asks for changes in Constitution 
to “avert disorderly confusion—even civil 
strife.” 

Federal Judge John D. Martin at Memphis 
upholds penal provision of Securities Act 
of 1933. 

SEPTEMBER 13—Morris S. Tremaine, New York 
State Comptroller, challenges Republican 
Vice Presidential candidate Knox to prove 
assertion that banks are not safe. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace organizes 
community meetings with corn-belt farm- 
ers to plan for 1937. 

SEPTEMBER 14—Atlantic coast division of Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association sub- 
ee new pay demands to Atlantic ship 
ines, 

Associated Press challenges Wagner Labor 
Relations Act in U. S. Supreme Court, ap- 
pealing from order handed down by Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, director 
Symphony Orchestra, dies. 

SEPTEMBER 15—Insurance men report to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt that assets rose $3,000,- 
000,000 from Jan. 1, 1933 to June 30, 1936. 

Republicans win Maine election; both parties 
hail vote as omen of November victory. 

Hurricane rages south of Bermuda; headed 
for Atlantic coast. 

California lettuce pickers continue strike; 
harass strike-breakers. 

SEPTEMBER 16—New Jersey Federation of Labor 
endorses Roosevelt for re-election. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull announces 
there will be no recognition of Manchu- 
kuo by present Administration. 

Secretary Wallace announces that $10,000,000 
has been set aside for seed-corn loans. 


of Detroit 
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Harvard formally welcomes 554 world schol- 
ars from 502 universities at Harvard Ter- 
centenary Celebrations. 

Atlantic ports post hurricane warnings. 

Hearst defers plan to abandon permanently 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

SEPTEMBER 17—Hurricane sweeps Atlantic coast, 
Secretary Roper warns profits must be re- 
pudiated if U. S. would stay out of war. 
President Roosevelt asks private agencies to 
enlarge their welfare services to insure 
firm base for returning national prosperity. 

SEPTEMBER 18—Tropical hurricane batters At- 
lantic coast; 47 die. 

Harvard Tercentenary ends; world scholars 
pledged to fight for truth. 

Printers Union defies A. F. of L.; votes to 
aid Committee for Industrial Organization. 

SEPTEMBER 19—President Roosevelt calls power 
conference for Sept. 30 to discuss “pooling” 
public and private operations in Southeast. 

Roosevelt Administration denounces certain 

“notorious newspaper publisher” for linking 
it with Communists. 

Secretary Perkins reports 128,353 applicants 
were put to work in August by U. S. Em- 
ployment Service. 

Federal Judge Merril E. Otis at Kansas City 
voids “gold clause” resolution of 1933 by 
upholding gold payment lease signed in 
1890. 

Colorado River floods portion of central 
Texas, 

SEPTEMBER 20—W. R. Hearst answers Roose- 
velt Administration rebuke by denouncing 
Tugwell, Frankfurter, and Richberg for 
preaching subversive doctrines. 

President Roosevelt forms two committees of 
experts to study crop insurance and im- 
provement of land use. 

Federal Commerce Commission forces Pitts- 
burgh radio station WCAE to broadcast the 
speech of Earl Browder, Communist candi- 
date. 

SEPTEMBER 21—Five maritime labor unions ap- 
peal to Washington to delay operation of 
Safety-at-Sea Act which unions fear will 
outlaw strikes. 

Senate Civil Liberties Committee indicts six 
officials of the Railway Audit and Inspec- 
tion Co., Inc., for contempt of Senate. 

President Roosevelt proposes Government 
loan at “moderate” interest rates to assist 
farm tenants in buying land. 
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SEPTEMBER 22—Sir Walter Citrine, president of 
International Federation of Trade Unions, 
warns that democracies must combat fas- 
cism with force. 

Senate Civil Liberties Committee hears labor 
spies relate technique for breaking strikes. 

Minneapolis mill strike reported out of con- 
trol; Sheriff demands troops from Gov. 
Petersen of Minnesota. 

Governor Landon pledges cash aid to farmers 
if elected. 

Norman Thomas, Socialist Presidential can- 
didate, accuses President Roosevelt of ig- 
noring tenant farmers in South, 

SeprEMBER 23-—President Roosevelt appoints 
three members to Maritime Commission or- 
dering them to set up a skeleton organiza- 
tion for immediate action. 

American Legion in convention at Cleveland 
pledges drive on radicalism; demands in- 
creased expenditures for national defense. 

B. F. Goodrich Company suspends production 
to foil “sit-down” strike; 10,000 idle. 

President Roosevelt urges press to combat 
public political prejudice. 

SEPTEMBER 24—Senate Civil Liberties Commit- 
tee uncovers coal operators’ plot to gas mine 
strikers; purchase of 7,500 bombs revealed. 

Federal Grand Jury at Little Rock, Arkansas 
indicts City Marshal Paul Peacher of Earle, 
Arkansas, for “aiding and abetting in hold- 
ing in slavery”; cotton workers allegedly 
enslaved on Marshal’s farm through false 
arrest, 

Akron union votes to end “sit-down” strike 
at Goodrich plant. 

SEPTEMBER 25—Pinkerton National Detective 
Agency admits before Senate Committee 
that 200 undercover men in the pay of 
employers spy on unions. 

U. S. Forest Service reports that 20,000,000 

_ shelter belt trees are already restoring fer- 
tility to semi-arid acres in West. 

President Roosevelt announces recess appoint- 
ment of Acting Secretary Harry H. Wood- 
ring as Secretary of War to succeed the 
late George Dern. 

The Most Rev. John MeNicholas, Archbishop 
of the Cincinnati Roman Catholic Church, 
condemns Rev. Charles E. Coughlin for de- 
scribing President Roosevelt as ‘“anti-God.” 

SEPTEMBER 26—Governor Landon condemns So- 
cial Security Act; pledges old age pensions. 

Rocky Mountain States suffer sub-freezing 
weather and snow. 

Labor Board examiner strikes out testimony 
in Seattle Post-Intelligencer case that 
local chapter of the American Newspaper 
Guild was organized as an “anti-Hearst 
vendetta.” 

SEPTEMBER 27—Forest fires sweep Southwest 
Oregon destroying homes and threatening 
towns. 

Stone spearheads place age of man in North 
America at 10,000 years. 

SEPTEMBER 28—Admiral William Sowden 
Sims, U. S. N. (retired), dies. 
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SEPTEMBER 29—President Roosevelt makes first 
campaign address in Syracuse; repudiates 
Communist support; says his Administra- 
tion fights Communism by striking at its 
social causes. 

Republicans nominate Justice William F. 
Bleakley for Governor of New York State. 

Maritime Commission appeals to West Coast 
union officials to delay pier strike. 

Government joins Associated Press in seeking 
ruling from Supreme Court on Newspaper 
Guild. 

SEPTEMBER 30—New York State reports having 
received total of $2,308,301,268 from New 
Deal. 

Ecuador and Peru open boundary parley in 
Washington; Secretary Hull attends. 

New X-ray machine perfected; reported to 
rival all available radium. 

Sheriff of Terre Haute, Indiana, jails Earl 
Browder, Communist Presidential candi- 
date, in order to prevent speech. 

October 1—Alfred E. Smith, insurgent Demo- 
crat supports Landon, Republican Presiden- 
tial candidate. 

President Roosevelt predicts balanced budget 
as tax revenues rise; hails year 1936 as first 
in 55 years without bank failure. 

Terre Haute officials release Browder; Com- 
munist Presidential candidate threatens suit. 

Harry Hopkins, WPA Administrator, reports 
Federal relief load lowest since 1931. 

West Coast unions plan 15-day truce to avert 
shipping tie-up. 

Secretary of Treasury Morgenthau denies 
Hearst accusation that France borrowed 
money from U. S. to stabilize franc in 
violation of Johnson Act. 

Octornrr 2—Republicans claim Al Smith’s sup- 
port of Landon will switch 3,000,000 votes. 

United States Chamber of Commerce reports 
that approximately 7,000,000 workers ob- 
tained jobs since depression depths. 

Resettlement Administration reports that 38,- 
728 farmers have had debts reduced through 
voluntary adjustment 25% in year. 

Octorner 3—Secretary Wallace accuses Armour 
and Swift packing companies of “unfair 
trade practices.” 

Octorer 4—Leaders of the Committee for In- 
dustrial Organization and the American 
Federation of Labor seek peaceful settle- 
ment. 

United States merchandise imports exceed ex- 
ports for the first time in ten years. 

Octoser 5—William Green, president of the 
A. F. of L., says Roosevelt will receive bulk 
of labor vote. 

Massachusetts joins New York and Illinois 
urging reconsideration of five-to-four deci- 
sion invalidating State minimum wage law. 

Maritime Commission refuses to suspend Sub- 
sidy Act terms despite insistence of seamens’ 
unions. 

Octosrr 6—Report Republican Party’s Cam- 
paign expenditure will be $8,636,000. 
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Safety Congress urges State Governors to 
curb auto speed. 

President Roosevelt announces he will seek 
to retain power to devaluate currency at 
next session of Congress. 

Federal Circuit Court of Appeals at Rich- 
mond, Virginia, limits powers of National 
Labor Relations Board to interstate com- 
merce. 

Octoser 7—Secretary Hull reports that “agri- 
cultural exports have increased steadily 
since 1932” under reciprocal trade treaties. 

Secretary of State Hull and Secretary of 
Labor Perkins defend New Deal; President 
Roosevelt launches personal tour for re- 
election. 

Governor Landon begins 2400-mile campaign 
tour of the Great Lakes states. 

Octroser 8—Mgr. John A. Ryan of Catholic 
University decries Father Coughlin’s state- 
ments that President Roosevelt is a sup- 
porter of communism. 


CURRENT HISTORY, 


NOVEMBER, 1936 


Cardinal Pacelli, Papal Secretary of State, 
arrives in New ‘York. 

John L. Lewis joins move for peace between 
the A..F. of Land C. 1.0. 

Longshoremen and Atlantic ship lines reach 
wage agreement. 

Tenth Cooperative League Congress opens at 
Columbus, Ohio; spread of cooperative 
movement is hailed. 

U. S. Army and Navy disagree over defensive 
plans to neutralize Philippines. 

Octoser 9—Landon promises balanced budget if 
elected President. 

Father Charles E. Coughlin recants denun- 
ciations of President Roosevelt for Com- 
munistic leanings, but says he never called 
him Communist. 

United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers 
Union dispatches peace proposal to A. F, of 
L. and C. I. O. hoping to end labor rift. 

Seven Black Legion “terrorists” sentenced to 
life imprisonment at Detroit. 


INTERNATIONAL 


SEPTEMBER 11—Dr. Alfred Rosenberg, and Dr. 
Joseph Goebbels, Nazi Propaganda chief, 
launch vitriolic attack on Russia; Soviet 
press replies in kind. 

SEPTEMBER 12—Hitler tells Germans they would 
oa if they possessed Soviet lands. Dr. 

ey, head of German Labor Front, says 
National Socialism must triumph among all 
peoples. 

Italy announces increased military expendi- 
tures. 

Japan drafts largest budget in history, esti- 
mates for fighting service accounting for 
nearly half the total. 

SEPTEMBER 13—Hitler tells Russia millions of 
Germans are prepared for war. 

Franco-Polish pact includes French credits 
for modernization of Polish industry, par- 
ticularly arms. 

Russia accepts Hitler’s challenges; claims 
leadership in struggle against dying capi- 
talism. 

Deadlock between pro-Russian Czechoslo- 
vakia and pro-German Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia at Little Entente Conference. 

SEPTEMBER 14—Pope Pius deplores horrors of 
Spanish war, denounces bolshevism and 
Nazism. 

Poland extends Army training to boys under 


League of Nation’s Economic Committee, in 


report to League Council, states that eco- 
nomic conference would be unable to deal 
with present economic conflicts. 
Germany demands delay in Locarno parley. 

SEPTEMBER 15—Austrian Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in Rome to complain that 
Austro-German Pact is economically use- 
less and has failed to curb Nazi agitation 
in Austria. 


Italy balks German demand to delay Locarno 
meeting. 

Haile Selassie reported intending to attend 
League Assembly meeting. 

SEPTEMBER 16—Chinese in Shanghai prevent in- 
vestigation of killing of Japanese merchant. 

Meeting planned among Italy, Hungary, and 
Austria to review Central European situa- 
tion, especially in regard to Austro-German 
agreement, and to draw those three coun- 
tries closer. 

SEPTEMBER 17—Russian Defense Commissar 
Klementy Voroshiloff warns Germany that 
Russia would not be content to meet an 
invader on her own territory, but would 
attack invader’s territory. 

M. Nicholas Titulescu, former pro-French 
Foreign Minister of Rumania, suffering 
from unexplained blood poisoning. 

Conversations in Rome said to have included 
consideration of economic cooperation 
among Italy, Hungary, and Austria and 
the Little Entente. . 

France will fight for democracy, says Premier 
Leon Blum. 

SepTEMBER 18—Italy asks League to exclude 
Ethiopians on condition of Italian return. 

Japanese officer attacked by Chinese outside 
Peiping. 

Evidence points to poisoning of M. Titulescu: 
had headed Rumanian Iron Guards’ death 
list since 1933; I. G. made attempt on his 
life in 1934. . 

SEPTEMBER 19—Berlin paper reports Stalin dan- 
gerously ill. 

SEPTEMBER 20—Fengtai, North China’s most 
important rail base, to be controlled by Jap- 
anese Army as result of series of incidents. 

Dr. Goebbels visits Greece for discussions 
with Metaxas. 
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In face of French pressure, Ethiopia asks 
American, E. A. Colson, to act as delegate 
to League Assembly. 

SEPTEMBER 21—Ethiopian delegation temporar- 
ily seated by League. 

Titulescu maintains that he was poisoned. 

German Foreign Minister Neurath visits Hun- 
garian Regent Horthy, reportedly to renew 
proposals for German-Hungarian military 
pact. 

Herr Fritz Von Papen, German minister to 
Austria, leaves Czechoslovakia for Rumania 
after 3-day attempt to persuade Czechoslo- 
vakian agrarians to abandon M. Benes in 
favor of Conrad Henlein, leader of Sude- 
ten Germans. 

SEPTEMBER 22—Japanese fleet in Chinese waters 
increased as result of murders of Japanese 
in China. / 

Great Britain abandons attempts to exclude 
Ethiopia from League of Nations; Italian 
delegation withdraws. 

Sir Samuel Hoare states Great Britain will 
defend position in Mediterranean, 

Italians plan expedition to take Gore in Ethi- 
opia. 

British support Franco-Russian alliance. 

League of Nations Financial Committee urges 
gold bloc to devalue currencies to bring 
price levels into line with sterling and dol- 
lar prices, 

Uruguayan Government severs diplomatic re- 
lations with Spain. 

Japanese marines landed at Hankow and 
Pakhoi to investigate killings of Japanese. 

SEPTEMBER 23—League Assembly votes 39-4 to 
seat Ethiopia. 

Italy determined to withdraw from interna- 
tional negotiations until Ethiopian situation 
is settled satisfactorily. 

Japanese occupy Hongkew district of Shang- 
hai after shooting of 3 sailors by Chinese. 

SEPTEMBER 24—France plans to devalue franc; 
British and U. S. cooperation promised. 

League Assembly elects Italian vice president. 

Czechoslovakian press assures Austria of good 
will. 

SEPTEMBER 25—Heavy Japanese force patrols 
Shanghai, but situation is easier. 

Moderates in Japanese Cabinet anxious to 
avoid armed clash with China; Japanese 
landing force in Shanghai reduced. 

Gold content of franc to be reduced by one- 
third by agreement among France, Great 
Britain, and United States. German mark 
uneasy; devaluation rumored. 

Germany to inaugurate Atlantic air service in 
1937, 

Czechoslovakia protests Dr. Goebbels’ charges 
again Russian airdromes. 

Spanish delegate warns League that non- 
intervention has amounted to “de facto” 
blockade of Madrid Government. 

M. ‘Titulescu, former Rumanian Foreign 
Minister, reported out of danger. 
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SEPTEMBER 26—Switzerland, Belgium, and 
Netherlands forced to follow French cur- 
rency lead; Poland decides to remain on 
gold; Germany and Italy in doubt. Sec’y 
Morgenthau of U. S. stops sterling slump 
by purchasing English pounds dumped by 
Russia. 

SEPTEMBER 27—Portugal agrees to join com- 
mittee on non-intervention in Spain. 

SEPTEMBER 28—Terms of settlement offered by 
Japan to China amount to deprivation of all 
independence. 

Lawrence E. Simpson, American sailor, sen- 
tenced in Berlin to three years in peniten- 
tiary on charges of importing communist 
literature into Germany. 

Pressing her demands that China end anti- 
Japanese propaganda, Japan offers China 
the choice of peace or war. 

Great Britain and U. S. plan coordinated use 
of stabilization funds. 

Maxim Litvinov proposes strengthening co- 
ercive features of League. 

SEPTEMBER 29—Canada and New Zealand differ 
on League powers, former opposing auto- 
matic sanctions, 

SEPTEMBER 30—Spanish delegate publishes notes 
at Geneva disclosing extent of intervention 
by Germany and Italy. 

Sean Lester’s appointment as Deputy Secre- 
tary General to League of Nations seen as 
League retreat from Danzig. 

Octoner 1—Armed Japanese sailors take over 
Hongkew area in Shanghai International 
Settlement. 

Cardinal Pacelli, Papal Secretary of State, 
sails for America. Rumor he will curb 
Father Coughlin’s political activities, or will 
seek U. S. cooperation in anti-Communist 
drive. : 

Octoser 3—France cuts tariffs 15-20 percent; 
M. Blum makes over 100 import quotas, cuts 
price of import licenses, institutes committee 
for tariff revision and control. 

At Geneva, Premier Leon Blum _ upholds 
French treaty system; urges disarmament 
efforts; praises currency agreements as step 
to international trade. 

Japanese reduce guard on Shanghai, but press 
demands for eradication of anti-Japanese 
sentiment and recognition of Japan’s posi- 
tion in North. 

London Economist, in special supplement, 
praises New Deal in U. S. 

OctosEer 4—League hopes for general lowering 
of trade barriers; Great Britain holds back. 

Octoser 5—Italian lira devaluated by 41 per- 
cent; old parity with dollar and sterling re- 
established. Prices pegged at September 30 
level. 

Economic Committee of League of Nations 
seeks accord on trade barriers. France 
promises positive, Britain, negative, aid. 

Renewal of Bolivian-Paraguayan war threat- 
ened with failure of Chaco negotiations. 

Prospects for Locarno conference fade. 
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Ocroser 6—Sino-Japanese talks commence with 
return of Chiang Kai-Shek to Nanking. 
Premier Julius Goemboes of Hungary dies. 
Octoser 7—Great Britain urges U. S. and Japan 

to renew article XIX of Washington Naval 
Limitation Treaty, restricting fortifications 
and bases in Pacific, 

Belgium, Poland, and Yugoslavia seen as nu- 
cleus of neutral bloc of small nations. 

Soviet note delivered, accusing Germany, 
Italy, and Portugal of aiding Spanish rebels. 


CURRENT HISTORY, 


NOVEMBER, 1936 


Octoser 8—Germany perturbed by economic 
isolation; press hints devaluation near, 
OctToser 9—Soviet note causes conflict in com- 

mittee supervising non-intervention, 
League names committee of 28 to study re- 
torms. 
Octoser 10—Chiang Kai-Shek demands freedom 
for China from Japanese interference. 
Seventeenth League of Nations Assembly 
closes, praising efforts to encourage trade. 


FOREIGN 


Spanish Civil War 


SEPTEMBER 11—Madrid Government returns 
confiscated foreign industries to legal own- 
ers. 

San Sebastian under artillery fire; anarchists 
threaten to burn city. 

SEPTEMBER 12—San Sebastian captured by Reb- 
els; loyalists flee. 

Intense fighting at Talavera; loyalists report 
gains with infantry, cavalry, and planes. 
SEPTEMBER 13—Loyalists halt rebel march on 

Madrid by air bombardment. 

Portugal openly ships arms to rebels. 

SEPTEMBER 14—German planes bolster rebel 
drive on Madrid. 

United States Consul at Bilbao withdrawn by 
Secretary Hull; Pope denounces all foes 
of Catholic Church in Spain. 

SEPTEMBER 15—Catalonians form proletarian 
councils; confiscation of property reported 
by rebels and loyalists. 

U. S. Embassy in Madrid orders Americans to 
leave Spain. 

SEPTEMBER 16—United States Navy recreates 
European Squadron. 

SEPTEMBER 17—Rebels claim capture of Ma- 
queda. 

SEPTEMBER 18—Alcazar fortress at Toledo par- 
tially reduced by dynamite. 

Britain dispatches warship to Malaga. 

SEPTEMBER 19—Alcazar defenders still resist loy- 
alists. Rebel army prepares for drive on Ma- 
drid. 

SEPTEMBER 20—Lisbon, Portugal, revealed as 
clearing house for rebel supplies; virtual 
Italian dictatorship reported on Island of 
Majorca. 

SEPTEMBER 22—Rebels drive on Toledo; Madrid 
Government calls on citizens to resist fas- 
cist terror. 

SEPTEMBER 23—Rebels approach Toledo and 
Madrid. 

Madrid Government charges rebel bargain 
with Germany, exchanging the Azores for 
war equipment and direct aid. 

SEPTEMBER 24—Rebels approaching Toledo men- 
aced by flood; loyalists open dam flooding 
district between Alberche and Tagus Rivers. 


SEPTEMBER 25—Azana, Spanish President, is 
one seeking refuge on Argentine war- 
ship. 

Minister Julio Alvarez del Vayo of Spain 
warns the League Assembly that world war 
may be already on way. 

SEPTEMBER 26—Rebels invade Toledo. 

SEPTEMBER 27—Rebels relieve Alcazar defenders 
at Toledo. 

Loyal warships shell towns near Bilbao; loy- 
alists threaten to inundate rebels on Tala- 
vera front. 

SEPTEMBER 28—Toledo scene of carnage after 
rebel battle of occupation; loyalists report 
gains against rebel drive on Madrid. 

SEPTEMBER 29—Madrid food supply menaced by 
rebel advance; loyalist destroyer sunk by 
rebel warship. 

SEPTEMBER 30—Loyalists defeat rebel force at 
Huesca. 

Madrid Government formally accuses Ger- 
many, Italy, and Portugal of open conspir- 
acy with rebels to overthrow a legally 
elected Government. 

Octoser 1—Rebels install General Franco as 
nominal dictator of Spain. 

Loyalists bomb Huesca; Spanist Cortes meets 
in Madrid. 

Octoser 2—Madrid prepares for war crisis as 
rebel advance quickens; loyalist officers 
state they will execute flinchers. 

OctosnerR 3—Rebel leaders deny fascist objec- 
tives; doom capitalism. 

Octoser 4—Loyalists recapture Maqueda. 

Italian airmen aid rebels in seizure of Ba- 
learic Isle. 

OctoserR 5—Rebels report nine-mile advance 
on Madrid; predict easy victory. 

Ocrtoser 8—Rebel forces near Madrid; capture 
Navalperal, Navalcarnero, and San Martin 
de Valdeiglesias. 

Octoser 10—Loyalists repulsed near Toledo; 
beseiged rebels resist strongly at Oviedo. 


Austria 


SEPTEMBER 27—Nazis end attack on Schuschnigg 

Government. ' 

Austrian participation in clerical and Nazi 
anti-communist campaign seen. 
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OcropeR 1—Flaunting threatened opposition and 
with Italian support, Government violates 
Treaty of St. Germain by enlisting 8,000 
youths for compulsory military service. 

OctonER 2—Prince von Starhemberg expels 
from Heimwehr Major Fey, Chancellor 
Schuschnigg’s nominee for leadership. 

OctrorER 3—Major Fey retaliates by seizing com- 
mand of Vienna Heimwehr. 

OcroseR 10—Chancellor Schuschnigg consoli- 
dates his dictatorial powers by disbanding 
Heimwehr and other Fascist bodies. 


Cuba 


SEPTEMBER 22—Military authorities press round- 
up of radicals following dynamiting of 
newspaper Office. 

OctoseR 3—Four killed in clash between radi- 
cals and police. 

President Gomez signs bill reestablishing death 
penalty and providing for immediate execu- 
tion of terrorists. 


France 


SEPTEMBER 11—Premier Blum calls meeting of 
employers and employees to settle strikes. 
SEPTEMBER 12—Government fails to prevent tex- 

tile walkouts. 

SerTeMBER 15—Lille_ under police guard as 
Blum continues to attempt conciliation. 
SEPTEMBER 17—Lille textile strike ended through 

compromise. 

SEPTEMBER 20—Radical-Socialist speakers de- 
clare they will support Popular Front but 
will not tolerate “stay-in” strikes; Premier 
Blum promises furtherance of socialization. 

SEPTEMBER 21—-At Lille 33,000 return to work; 
Government negotiations fail elsewhere. 

SEPTEMBER 27—Bill devaluing franc passed by 
Finance Committee of Chamber of Depu- 
ties. 

SEPTEMBER 28—Senate Finance Committee op- 
poses price control clauses in devaluation 
bill. 

SerptemBeR 30—Houses deadlocked over com- 
pensation clauses in devaluation bill. 

Octosrr 2—Franc bill finally passed; Premier 
Blum leaves for Geneva. 

Octoser 4—Police stop Croix de Feu effort to 
disrupt Communist demonstration, 

OcroreR 5—Government plans to disband de la 
Rocque’s Social Party, following provoca- 
tive demonstrations. 

OctopeR 9—Government faces open break with 
Communists planning demonstrations over 
week-end, 

Ocroper 10—Communists yield to Government, 
agreeing to limit number of week-end propa- 
ganda meetings. 


Germany 


SEPTEMBER 21—Largest Army maneuvers since 
1921 held. 
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SEPTEMBER 22—Attacking forces shatter de- 
fenders in sham battle. 

SEPTEMBER 23——Dr. Schacht warns of limits to 
expansion of Government credit. 

SEPTEMBER 24—Nazi Party attacks Catholic 
bishops for defense of sectarian schools. 

Reich Colonial League initiates pamphleteer- 

ing campaign. 

SEPTEMBER 25—Peasants urged to deliver up 
30% of grain crops to Government. 


SEPTEMBER 29—Germans warned of shortage of 


certain foodstuffs during winter. 

Lutheran World Convention, meeting in New 
York, foresees peace between Nazis and 
moderate German Lutherans. 

SEPTEMBER 30—Dr. Schacht announces Ger- 
many will not devalue mark. 

OctorrR 2—Nazis resent British Conservatives 
refusal to share colonies. 

Octoser 3—Scharnhorst, Germany’s first large 
battleship, launched. 

Minister of Jurisprudence demands eradication 
of Jewish influence from legal and economic 
sciences. 

Octoser 4—Thanksgiving celebrated by 700,000 
peasants. 

Period of schooling required for entrance to 
universities cut by three years, 


Great Britain 


SEPTEMBER 14—Sir William Beveridge, speaking 
before British Association for Advancement 
of Science, estimates irreducible minimum 
of unemployment at 6-8%, or between 800,- 
000 and 1,000,000. 

George Andrew McMahon given one year 
hard labor for threatening King; claims to 
have been bribed by unnamed foreign power. 

SEPTEMBER 15—London Times abandons pro- 
German foreign policy. 

SEPTEMBER 21—Editor of The Fascist sentenced 
to 6 months for libeling Jews. 

Octoser 1—Conservative Party Conference re- 
fuses to discuss cession of colonies to Ger- 
many. 

Octoser 2—Speaking at Conservative confer- 
ence, Neville Chamberlain advocates secur- 
ity through arms, upholds tariffs and Ot- 
tawa agreements. 

Octoser 4—Disorders prevent Mosley’s Fascists 
from parading through London’s Jewish 
section. 

British labor faces split over non-intervention 
policy. 

Octosrer 5—Annual conference of Labor Party 
denounces Government for permitting pro- 
vocative Fascist demonstrations; supports 
non-intervention. 

Unemployment increases 10,399 in September, 
reaching total of 1,624,339. 

Octoser 6—Labor Party favors rearmament in 
face of dictators. 

Ocroser 7—Government decides not to ban Fas- 
cist demonstrations. 
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Palestine 


SEPTEMBER 25—Fifty-four Arabs killed in clash 
with British. 

SEPTEMBER 29—British order-in-council provides 
for enforcement of martial law in Palestine. 

OctoserR 3—British High Commissioner with- 
holds martial law, pending appeal by Ibn 
Saud and other Arab monarchs urging Pal- 
estine Arabs to call off strikes and terror- 


ism. 

Ocroser 10—Arabs plan to call off strike, fol- 
lowing appeal by Arab High Committee in- 
stigated by Arab kings. 


Poland 


SEPTEMBER 25—Clashes. between peasants and 
police lead progressive elements in Govern- 
ment to advocate land reforms. 

SEPTEMBER 28—Socialists win majority in Lodz 
city council, defending anti-Semitic Nation- 
alists on Jewish issue. 
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Russia 


SEPTEMBER 19—Anti-Trotskyite purge to be 
moderated. 

SepTeMBER 21—Head of League of Militant 
Atheists asks that priests be enfranchised. 

Need for political loyalty in army stressed as 
maneuvers begin. 

SEPTEMBER 23—Naval maneuvers held in Baltic, 

SEPTEMBER 27—Nikolai Yezhoff appointed new 
head of OGPU; milder secret police policy 
forecast. 

SEPTEMBER 28—Soviet grain crop slightly below 
1935 level, but suffices for winter needs and 
addition to reserves. 

SEPTEMBER 29—Baltic and Pacific fleets begin 
maneuvers, stressing defense against com- 
bined attack from east and west. 

Octoser 3—Satisfaction expressed that maneu- 
vers demonstrate ability to ward off inva- 
sion. 

Octoser 7—Karl Radek arrested as Trotskyite, 
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Daily Mail, London 


SEASIDE LODGINGS: At the conference of the Trades Union Congress, the Communists will 
again launch a plea for affiliation with the Socialist Party. 





Can you 
RELAX? 


ERHAPS, at this moment, you are disorders, insomnia or nervous irritability. 
frowning or hunching your shoulders, One of the first signs of nerve tension is 
clenching your hands or holding your neck “ty, irritability, most likely to occur during the 
stiffly. Do you notice any physical strain? $2°-% years when you strive with all your might 
Now let the muscles go limp for just three “%j}%< to reach“your goal. 
minutes and notice how much “smoother™ 


you feel. Some persons can relax naturally, but for 


the majority it is an ability to be acquired 
When the muscles relax, the nerves to and we. only by practice. If you are one who can- 
from those muscles are relieved of tension leak not relax easily, try lying down regularly 
and get much needed rest. If youare nerv- e=sf—iNy each day and train yourself in relaxing 
ous and high-strung, the chances are that =< groups of muscles—those of the hand, arm, 
some of your muscles are tightened and are or face—until you can relax the‘entire body. 
wasting your nervous energy. When not called upon to work, every one of 
your muscles should be thoroughly relaxed. 
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In this high-speed age, “nervousness” is 
becoming more and more common. Too 
many people work, play, travel—even 
sleep—under tension. They pay little atten- 
tion to fatigue until they near exhaustion. 


Muscular and nervous tension can in many 
cases be overcome by a hobby or some 
healthful game, or by sufficient rest or mas- 
=| bel sage. Warm baths may be helpful. But if, 
You may not realize what a severe toll ‘i(44| despite your best efforts, you are unable to 
tightened nerves will take. Long continued (#@a@jt*l relax, see your doctor. Most likely he will 
high tension is often associated with high tt rie 

blood pressure, heart symptoms, intestinal ““““*""A8 start you on the road to better health. 
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Hen soon find the cause of your difficulty and 
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——Speaking of Travel—— 


The Three-Week Vacationist 
Travels Around the World 


ORE than four hundred years ago a 
half-starved, waxen-faced sea cap- 
tain brought a battered, barnacled, and list- 
ing ship into a Spanish port. The captain 
was Sebastian Elcano, in command of the 
Victory, only remaining ship of five which 
three years earlier had set out under 
Fernando Magellan on what was to prove to 
be the first round-the-world trip in history. 
Magellan did not survive the voyage; in- 
deed, only eighteen of 237 men who set sail 
August 10, 1519, returned with Elcano. 
Now, almost on the four hundred and 
fourteenth anniversary of the day on which 
Captain Elcano completed Magellan’s voy- 
age, a regular air service has been instituted 
between Manila and San Francisco, mak- 
ing possible a round-the-world trip in 
twenty days by regularly established com- 
mercial transportation. Of course, Wiley 
Post buzzed around the globe*in eight days, 
but he flew his own plane day and night, 
only landing long enough for refueling or 
for repairs. The three-week round-the- 
.world tourist, however, can sleep and eat 
with almost usual regularity and still have 
time for sightseeing. He can sleep in hotels 
more than a dozen nights. And while travel- 


ing, there are accommodations along each 
part of the globe itinerary equal to that of 
the finest hotels. 


Fact and Fiction 


Jules Verne’s hero, Phileas Fogg, seemed 
to have accomplished the most impossible of 
all of his author’s wonders when he skimmed 
around the earth in the then unbelievable 
time of eighty days. Fogg was forced to 
use camels one part of the journey and was 
able to coax amazing speed out of the 
animals. Nellie Bly, newspaper reporter, re- 
duced the fiction of Phileas Fogg’s eighty- 
day trip to fact when she astounded the world 
in 1889 by girdling the globe in seventy-two 
days. Since then, both time and distance 
have yielded greatly to the efforts and con- 
trivances of man to span the earth. Using 
only land forms of transportation, John 
Henry Mears established a temporary record 
in 1913 by finishing the journey in less than 
thirty-six days. This record was shattered 
many times thereafter when man took to the 
air. Linton Wells and Edward S. Evans 
made the trip in twenty-eight days in 1926. 
Three years later the Graf Zeppelin again 
established a new mark with the time of 


CHINA CLIPPER: A new service between Manila and San Francisco on the 25-ton giant bird has 
made the three-week world trip on commercial transport possible. 
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twenty-one days. After that, Post whittled 
and scraped the old mark until he brought 
the time within slightly more than a week. 

Today, a tourist on a three-week vaca- 
tion* with a maximum budget of $3,000 
starts out for Lakehurst, say, on the first 
of the month. He boards the Hindenburg, 
a silver ship of stadium proportions whose 
innards are stuffed with enough helium to 
lift an average-sized skyscraper. At mid- 
night, a command is given to “Up ship!”. 
Mooring cables drop away, and soon the 
huge balloon is funneling a path through 
night air, its four 1,300-horse-power Diesel 
engines singing the song of flight. Within 
half an hour one is over the ocean. He 
wakes the next morning to look out over 
the North Atlantic coast. By afternoon, the 
rocks of Newfoundland spread below, with 
little sign of life except for a few itinerant 
birds. 

By evening of the third day, the ship has 
completed, its trans-Atlantic voyage, cutting 
over Belgium and sailing up the Rhine to 
its new shed at Frankfort. (Approximate 


cost, $400. ) 


Frankfort to the East 


I'rom Frankfort, the tourist has at least 
two choices for a speedy trip to the Far 
East. He can use the special plane service 
to Croydon, England, there to shuttle over 
to London where he can purchase an Im- 
perial Airways ticket for a flight to Hong- 
kong ($875). He might also fly from 
l'rankfort to Amsterdam on the Deutsche 
Lufthansa airlines, there to make a series 
of flights which will take him to Hongkong. 
Or he can board an Imperial Airliner, per- 
haps at Brindisi, which will take him to 
the desired destination. 

Assuming that the tourist chooses the 
second route, or series of routes, the fourth 
day will find him at Amsterdam. He spends 
an evening there, visiting the historic land- 
marks of the Dutch city, but he retires early, 
for the next morning at 6:00 A.M. the Royal 
Dutch airliner sails for Athens. He arrives 
at the Greek capital late in the afternoon, 
having an evening and night at his disposal. 
Early again the next morning (sixth day) 
the Royal Dutch airliner takes off for a full 


*The itinerary used in this month’s Speaking of 
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day’s voyage to Baghdad. Flying over 
India, he looks out of his cabin to gaze down 
upon a colorful carpet of slow-moving 
rivers, stretching rice fields, bunched 
villages, and even dense jungles. Arriving 
at Baghdad at 6:45 P.M., the tourist has 
just enough time to make a tour of the his- 
toric city and arrange for a single night’s 
hotel accommodations, for his plane leaves 
again at 3:00 the next morning (seventh 
day) for Jodhpur, another full day’s 
journey. The eighth day finds the tourist 
on his way to Rangoon, where he arrives 
late that afternoon. His schedule permits 
him to stay that evening and night in the 
quaint Indian city, but he is off again with 
the sun on the ninth day, winging low over 
the Malay Archipelago, and coming to a 
stop shortly after noon at the Georgetown 
airport, Penang. From Frankfort to Penang 
on this route the cost has been $750. (Total 
cost thus far, $1,150.) 

After spending almost a full day at 
Penang, the globe traveler changes from 





10 hours CLOSER 
to MEXICO CITY 


ANY WAY YOU LOOK AT IT WE’RE GETTING 
CLOSER TOGETHER. Closer in understanding as 
good —_— nations, closer in friendship, and NOW 
..- 10 hours closer in actual running time. | 

Faster international train schedules today bring the 
Mexico City Playground 10 hours closer to New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis and thousands of other rail 


points. 
IMPORTANT. Make hotel and sightseeing reserva- 
tions through your local travel agent before leaving 
for FIESTALAND. And be sure he includes in your 
itinerary side trips to some of Mexico’s untouched 
byways: Guanajuato, Guadalajara, Lake Chapala, 
Uruapan, Lake Patzcuaro, Oaxaca, Jalapa, etc, etc. 
Send 10c in stamps or coin for attractive 7-Color 
Lithographed Pictorial Map of Mexico, a delightful 
re-view of your own trip through Mexico’s colorful 
yways. INFORMATIVE TRAVEL FOLDER ON 
REQUEST. 


Nationan Rarways of MEXICO 


201-C North Wells Chicago, Ill. 
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Travel was prepared with the cooperation of 
the American Express Company and the North 
German Lloyd. 





AMERICA 


Courtesy N. Y. Times 


OCEAN AIR SERVICE: Regular plane transportation over the Pacific and Atlantic Oceans, 
together with the routes, are shown in the above map. 


the Royal Dutch Airlines to the Imperial 
Airways for a complete day’s flight to Hong- 
kong (tenth day). The trip to Hongkong 
takes the tourist over the Gulf of Siam, and 
skirts along the coast of French Indo-China. 
After pointing north up the China sea, the 


plane taxies up to the hangar at Hongkong 
early in the morning of the trip’s eleventh 


day. The cost of the Penang-Hongkong 
flight has been $150, making a total in all 
of $1,300. 


Boat to Manila 


At present, there is no air service from 
Hongkong to Manila, although the Panama 
Pacific Airlines expect to institute such a 
service by the beginning of the new year. 
When in operation, this flight will cut more 
than a day and a half from the twenty-day 
time budget. Considering only the transpor- 
tation available at this time, therefore, our 
tourist will leave Hongkong by boat on the 
twelfth day, bound for Manila. This voyage, 
taking more than two days, costs approxi- 
mately $70, for a total thus far of $1,370. 
The tourist arrives at Manila to find 
mechanics tuning up the four engines of 
the twenty-five-ton Clipper ship, a giant 
bird with the power of a locomotive. The 
Clipper will carry the tourist on the longest 
lap of his trip, flying thousands of miles to 
San Francisco by way of Guam, Wake 
Island, Midway Island, and Hawaii. 


The tourist boards the Clipper, then, on 
the fourteenth day and experiences the same 
sensation of overwhelming power as when 
he first started out on the Hindenburg two 
weeks earlier, except that this time one 
seems much closer to the heart of the ship’s 
fabulous energy. As if clearing its throat 
of hoarseness, the motors spin faster and 
hum a sweeter tune with every increase of 
revolutions. The ship begins moving; soon 
it is roaring and rocketing across the bay, 
bashing the water into gleaming cataracts 
of silvery foam. Then, without any apparent 
additional effort, the great bird rises slowly 
out of the sea, widening its distance from 
the water until it levels off at 5,000 feet; the 
Clipper is off on a 1,600 mile stretch of the 
Pacific for Guam. 

After an overnight stay at Guam, the 
great bird is in flight again, this time wing- 
ing in the direction of Wake Island, 1,400 
miles away. Wake Island is a pencil dot of 
sand on the Pacific, but key to the trans- 
Pacific voyage, since it is here that the 
Clipper is nursed and fed before stretching 
its wings again for a flight to the Midway 
Island. It is on this flight that time does 
the impossible and moves backward, for one 
leaves Wake Island on a Saturday, crosses 
the International Date Line, and arrives at 
the Midway the day before—Friday ! 

The seventeenth day of the globe voyage 
finds the traveler still aboard the Clipper, 
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headed now for Honolulu, 1,400 miles past 
the Midway. A day later, Pearl Harbor, 
Honolulu, is a fast-disappearing detail on 
a deep blue-green canvas. The Clipper is 
now on the last leg of its flight, pointing 
towards California, a distance of 2,500 miles. 
All through the afternoon and night of the 
eighteenth day, and half of the next day, 
the ship speeds on to San Francisco. Finally, 
the big bird circles the Golden Gate and 
settles down majestically in the silhouette 
of a Pacific sunset. From Manila to Hong- 
kong, six days of flying, one has covered 
more than 8,000 miles at a cost of approxi- 
mately $950, making the trip around the 
globe to the United States so far at a total 
cost of $2,320. 

It is evening of the nineteenth day and 
the world tourist is back on native shores 
again. But the journey is not complete; 
there is still the trip back to the Eastern 
coast. The flight across the country, costing 
$160, can be made on three airlines. The 
traveler can choose from the United Air 
Lines, the American Airlines, and the 
Transcontinental and Western Air. The 
trip from the Coast is made in less than a 
day and the three-week vacationist is back 
East a few hours before the twentieth day 
has elapsed. He has circled the world, 
passed over more than two dozen countries, 
traveled approximately 25,000 miles; all at 
a total cost of $2,480. 

And that the twenty-day globe trip will 
be reduced to less than two weeks by regular 
commercial transportation seems certain. 
Next year, new flying boats, now under 
construction, will cut in half the four-day 
journey across Europe and Asia to Hong- 
kong. And when the Clipper service is 
established, an almost similar saving in time 
will be effected. 

One can almost hear Phileas Fogg say- 
ing: “Te morituri salutamus !’”’ 


Here and There 


The smallest village in France, and prob- 
ably in the world, is Morteaux, with a per- 
manent population of three. The citizenry 
consists of a mother, her adult son, and a 
sixteen-year old daughter. 

Morteaux, founded almost 700 years ago, 
is located a few miles from Chaumong, 
widely famed as General Pershing’s World 
War headquarters. The vest-pocket village 
has a municipal council, of which Monsieur 
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Albert Cheny is chairman, vice-president, 
and board. Morteaux believes in a balanced 
budget. Last year, its receipts were 956 
francs, and its expenditures 950 francs, 
making a surplus of six francs. All com- 
plaints about excessive spending are handled 
by M. Cheny. 


% & & 


Business men returning from a vacation 
in Glasgow are enthusiastic about the new 
adult education centers operating in the city. 
The “schools” are golfing emporiums, where 
business men are taught to straighten out 
that persistent slice, or how to pitch a shot 
to the green from a sand trap. In the Queen 
Street school a “headmaster” will explain 
whether the ball has been pulled, sliced, 
topped, or skied. In the basement is a nine- 
hole putting green, complete with thick, 
green felt grass and natural hazards. From 
this school are such graduates as Donald 
Cameron, Scotland’s amateur winner of the 
Edwards Trophy, and William Hay, who 
shot a 68 in the 1936 Bute competition. 
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Hotel, Resort, and Travel Department 
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For space and rates write to 
The Where-to-go Bureau, 8 Beacon Street 
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HOTEL SEYMOUR 


@ NEW YORK CITY @ 
West 45th St. —just West of 5th Ave. 


A most delightful and comfortable 
place to stay during your visit. 
Within a very short walk of all 
theaters, smart shops and: Radio 
City. Two blocks from Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal. Quiet, refined atmos- 
phere. Large rooms with high ceil- 
ings. All with private baths. Single 
rooms, $3 up. Double rooms, $4 up. 
Suites, single, $5 up. Double, $6 up. 
Excellent restaurant and ‘dining 
room. Bar. 
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The World in Books 


( Continued from page 7) 


a biography of the highest importance. Mr. 
Van Doren’s memoirs tell of an early boy- 
hood on an Illinois farm, experiences at 
Columbia University during the World War, 
a subsequent career as editor of The Nation 
and the Literary Guild, and as a writer and 
critic. But equally important: Mr. Van 
Doren has also written a distinguished and 
significant literary history. 

The three worlds of Mr. Van Doren’s 
title are the pre-war, the early post-war, 
and the late post-war periods. 

The account of Mr. Van Doren’s experi- 
ences with prominent authors and critics 
and his keen interpretation lends additional 
color to an already fascinating book. 


Biography of an Artist 

Fairfax Downey chose a life of excep- 
tional richness and vigor in writing the 
biography, Portrait of an Era as Drawn by 
Charles Dana Gibson (Scribners, $3.50). 
A reading of this book is in reality a visit 
to an art gallery with a competent guide, 
for the author has drawn heavily for illus- 
trative material from among the noted art- 
ist’s finest work. Here one meets the famous 
Gibson Girls, as symbolic of an era as the 
modes of transportation. Here, too, is a 
picture of the art and publishing worlds in 
the three decades before 1920—when Life 
was a great magazine whose pages sparkled 
with the genius of Gibson. Mr. Downey’s 
book is a worthy’tribute to a master of the 
drawing board. 


English History 


Two months ago an American professor 
of History gave the English their most com- 
prehensive biography of Lord Palmerston. 
Last month, Lawrence Henry Gipson, pro- 
fessor of History at Lehigh University, 
again demonstrated the prominent part 
American historians are playing in the 
recording of English history. In The Brit- 
ish Empire Before the American Revolu- 
tion (Caxton Printers, 3 vols., $15), Dr. 
Gipson has given students of English his- 
tory a work of unusual significance and of 
the first importance. Volume I is entitled 
Great Britain and Ireland; Volume II, The 


Southern Plantations, and Volume III The 
Northern Plantations. 

Dr. Gipson’s work: is a carefully inte- 
grated and copiously documented study of 
the British Empire from the end of the war 
of the Austrian succession to the outbreak of 
the Seven Years War arising out of the 
conflicts between the English and the French 
in North America. It concerns itself with 
an analysis of several of those forces—eco- 
nomic, social, and_ political—motivating 
geographical groups within those forces 
prior to the American Revolution. 


The Balkans 


The Balkan Conferences and the Balkan 
Entente, 1930-1935 (University of Califor- 
nia Press, $3), by Robert Joseph Kerner 
and Harry Nicholas Howard, is a detailed 
analysis of the recent Balkan conferences. 
It is the authors’ belief that the conferences 
have helped point the way to the formation 
of a confederation of the Balkan States. This 
confederation, they say, will enable the 
people of the Balkans to “go forward to the 
rich heritage that is theirs.” Moreover, the 
groundwork laid in the conferences may be 
influential in inducing other Near Eastern 
States to enjoy genuine cooperation. The 
book is of high value to students of Euro- 
pean history; one obtains a clear picture of 
the countries which may be the “powder 
kegs” of the next war. 


Swish of the Kris 


In Swish of the Kris (Dutton, $3.00), 
Vic Hurley writes of the Moros, natives of 
the Philippines, who successfully withstood 
the imperialistic appetites of Spain, Eng- 
land, Portugal, China, Japan, and even Hol- 
land. The Moros were able to fend off all, 
in fact, except the United States. But the 
United States knew it had been in a fight; 
even General Pershing, after directing many 
battles against the Moros, conceded the 
amazing skill of the native warriors. Those 
who have read and enjoyed Mr. Hurley’s 
Men in Sun Helmets will find in Swish of 
the Kris more of the same toothsome and 
pleasing ingredients. 


Story of Communications 


Present-day civilization has been generous 
in its bounty of mechanical and electrical 
aids to man, Of them, none has as fascinat- 
ing a story perhaps. as the telegraph, tele- 
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phone, and wireless. Man’s attempt to com- 
municate with his neighbor at long distance 
has been in evidence for thousands of years. 
Homer’s Iliad tells of a fire signal system 
used by Agamemnon and Queen Clytem- 
nestra about 1200 B.C. announcing the fall 
of Troy. From that point on, man’s skill in 
long-range communication began to broaden. 

The story of the development of this skill 
is told with rare ability by Alvin F. Harlow 
in Old IWires and New Waves (Appleton- 
Century, $5). After the signal fires, it was 
smoke columns, voice pitches, the helio- 
graph, and even whistling. Later came Rob- 
ert Hooke’s semaphore, or visual telegraph, 
and finally a number of experiments with 
electricity which convinced man that he was 
able to harness that strange force for his 
purposes of communication over distances 
of thousands of miles. 

Mr. Harlow is definitely an ace story- 
teller. He has found and recorded more of 
the dramatic in a story of wires than one 
would think is outside the province of fiction. 


More White House Memoirs 


Ike Hoover’s White House memoirs had 
that salty and intimate touch of his descrip- 
tion of Presidential personalities. Now Mary 
Randolph, who was White House social sec- 
retary for seven years, four of which were 
in the Coolidge Administration, relates her 
experiences and observations in Presidents 
and First Ladies (Appleton, Century, $2.50). 
The life of-a First Lady is a continuous 
round of diplomatic parries, counter-parries, 
refusals, and extended correspondence. In- 
vitations, requests, and even protests pour 
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in with every mail. And it is the duty of the 
White House Secretary to gracefully bow 
out most of them. Here is an informal, 
informative, and interesting book. 


Biography of a Bandit 

The Dillingers and Nelsons of the twen- 
tieth century apparently have had their coun- 
terparts through most periods of American 
history. In Sam Bass (Houghton Mifflin, 
$2.50), Wayne Gard writes of a two-gun, 
bank-robbing desperado who spread his fame 
across the Southwest as a dcsperado in the 
late seventies and died from a sheriff’s bul- 
lets on his twenty-seventh birthday. Mr. 
Gard has been careful to sift fact from the 
legend that has grown up around Bass, and 
his story is as quick-moving as the desperado 
himself must have been. 


Between the Pages... 


Not even former President Eliot, of Har- 
vard, says Dr. Victor Heiser in his An 
American Doctor’s Odyssey (reviewed in 
September), has been able to perfectly spell 
the physician’s favorite list of ten “stickers.” 
Dr. Heiser put the test to editors, educators, 
and lawyers; no one was able to spell the 
words without failing on at least three. The 
words are: inoculate, embarrass, harass, 
supersede, innuendo, rarefy, ‘vilify, plaguy, 
desiccate, and picnicking. 

% oe * 

Almost coincident with the announcement 
by Yale University that Noah Webster’s 
birthplace would be destroyed was the publi- 
cation of the second edition of one of the 
famed lexicographer’s most popular dic- 
tionaries, WV cbster’s New International Dic- 
tionary (Merriam-Webster). The new edi- 
tion is definitely outstanding in its field. 

+ + & 

The publishers of the Encyclopedia of Re- 

corded Music (Gramophone Shop, $3.50) 


‘received more than 2,000 advance paid or- 


ders from all over the world when it became 
known that a new work of this kind would 
be undertaken. The confidence thus shown 
has been well founded, for the Encyclopedia, 
just out, is the most ambitious and most 
comprehensive work on the subject yet pub- 
lished. It lists 681 composers and _ their 
recorded works, covering the full span of 
history, and contains, in addition, the na- 
tional music and folk songs of more than 


fifty nationalities. 
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